






TISE HEm OF WAST-WAYUIH). 


CHAPTER I. 

As travelkrB from' disflmt points, unconscious of each 
others existence, let forth in the morning with one com-^ 
iiSl^ object in view^ — ^the reaching a certain hostel at 
night, or the visiting some spot of interest, so occurs it 
daily in tlie great journey of life. At one and the same 
moment variousiindiyiduals, as yet unknown to each other, 
arc drawn togetl:^r hy oircumstance, or destiny, towards 
one common meeting point. 

These meeting^oints are^curious: we advance towards 
them as if with our eyes shut; we seldom know when 
they will occur, and still less how much they may involve. 
From them arise the most monftntous incidents of our 
lives; often sad enou^, often strange enough; often com- 
pletely altering the aftef^,c(mrse of our existence* and Ox-, 
ercising an influence -^tch extends beyond time — ^into, 
eternity. 

1 am about to make you clairvoyant regard to 
three fluch unconscious groups of pilgrims on the every-< 
day journey of life. Tou shall see them all in thdr ; 
various places of abode, on one partici^r evenii^ hir 
April and you will then peroei^ how they are alT advaaic-d 
Ing unconsciously towards each other, ^and towairds *ona 
oliyect, literally apd metaphoricallyf l^wardi^' a eertaid' 
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landed estate, called Wast-Wajland ^ tlie Nortli 
Efig^nJ. Here, hairing once aniyedvfoso the travellers ^ 
- at the hostel, they shall remain together for a period, and ■ 
then, as by an irresistible fate, bo again separated, as if , 
to the four winds of heaven; for there are separations j 
I- jvhieh ^vide more\-€iiiplctely tbad half the globe — while 
, the influences which brought them thither shall remain ' 
in their effects for ever. 

Our first little group consists but of two women, Mrj^ j 
Mildmay, and her daughter Honou’v TliCy are sitting in j 
a small but neat room looking upc^i the sea at Il^stiugs; 
the tide is out, the slant rays of the setting sun light up ^ 
the beach, and the sea, and tlie low grey rocks which rise 
above tbo level of the low-water sands, witji a goldeft 
radiance. It is a lovely evening, warm ana balmy i.as 
June, and many people arc out picking up shells and 
pebbles, and enjoying the finest sunset of what has liither-* 
to been a late and ungenial season. Even the poor inva- 
lid, with his close wrappings and his anxious attendants, . 
had ventured forth, either to pace slowly, or to be drawn 
in his wheeled chair along the sun-illumined esplanade. 
The two ladies, however, of whom I have spoken, both 
of whose countenances wore the quiet and subdued ex- 
pression of sickness and aorroi^ seemed indisposed fc 
leave their little room this evening, fine thougli it was 
The mother sat on the sofa at her needlework; th. 
daughter^ in her Jittle bow window apparently gazing o. . 
the lovely sunset and the groups of people on the beach 
below. 

The feelings of both mother and daughter were much 
alike at this ihoment; each bad a communication to make, 
and each felt reluctant to make it; we fear so much to 
distress those we love; we avoid toilcbing upon painful 
subjects even when the poignancy of the pain is past; so 
sacred to the affectionate heart are the feelings of tfie be- 
loved. 

The daughtf^i*’s eyes were fixed on the objects without, 
^but her thoughts were not employed by them. The * 
T&otLer glaniced Y.p from her Mjork from time to time, 
with that siek, anking sensation which every anxious 
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• spirit knows so well. A writing-^de&k. stood oj;^ ’iSto 

table before ber^ and she thought painfully* of oertam 
papers within, it, th^ contents of which must be ' 

n](?ated; and now the time was ooxne when that eol&ittii^ 
nication could be no longer delayed. She had so often 
put off this painful duty, sbe must put it off Ho 

She fliougbt over the very words she would use; how she 
would try to soften that which was hard, how she would 

^^deavour to cast a cheerful colouring over what she too 
well kn#vv was darl^and dispiriting; and above all, lipw 
«>bo w^uld never reveal to what an extent sbe Ticrsclf had 
suffeied. 

She made two or three attempts to ‘^poak, hut her 

• tongue or her heart failed her, and perhaps she might 
have deferred her communication till the morrow — till the 
morning, that her daughter might at leaAt have one more 
quiet night’s rest, as she had so often done before, had 
not Honour herself rften from her seat, and placing her- 
self by her mother’s side, said in a low, but firm tone of 

jproice: — * 

I have long wished to liave some talk with you about 
many things, dearest mother. 1 wish you really to 
luidorstand ffticl to believe that there is no longer any 
need for an\i^y on fnj account. I hare been now for 
some time quite reconciled to things as they are. I 
acknowledge tflat it reqijres a great effort, peihaps alS0 
«i gicat amount of sufeiiiig, before we can submit to 
adverse circumstances, but the effort is not beyUAd )Onr 
•strength; and then, when onc% we aneeubmiBS^ there 
comes gieat peace of mind, and nel^aths are opened 
to iis, and new sources of pleasure which 
sates for what we have lost. When once, dearest mother, 
we attain to thi^state of submission andtlhith, Te are 
not only contented, but wo see that eveyil^g is ordained 
foi ^be best, and that if we had the ordering of our own 
destiny e should make blundering work of it, aUd hseve 
but little cause to rejoice after all. ’ I Jiave praae to see 
tills, dear mother, ver^ clea^, and now I beseech of 
to have confidence in yie. lTc> not wf ar that Bad/ idixious 
look which is not natural to your counteiUiE{^(i^ wjfich:* 
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distresses me much more than anj of those old troubles, 
which at one time so completely occupied me, and worse 
than that, made me apparently forgeil^ou. , Pardon me, 
dear mother, for all this 1 The worst of such trials Us 
mine, is, that they are so self-absorbing. And now I 
wmt really to conviace you that I (see Si tliese things 
reiy differently to what I did. I am no longer unhirppy. 

I bWI no longer be selfish.” 

“My dear child,” said her mother, interrupting her,^ 
“ do not be so unjust to yourself. You have A>t bceS" 
selfish; you have behaved heroicall;^ You have tad a 
great trial to bear, and tliaiik God! he has enabled you 
to bear it.” 

“Yea, indeed ho lias,” continued Honour, wlio \\a3 
anxious to resume the conversation which it ha<f require^ 
a great effort to commence, “and your goodness also, and 
your patience with me, have done much— have many a 
time strengthened me when otherwise 1 must have sunk. 
And there is no one in this world so true and kind as 
yourself, and so worthy of m;^ living for. I see this, I 
know this now; and now I feel it as my greatest blessing 
and privilege to he a life-long companion to you, to be able 
to devote myself entirely to you, and to my duties as a 
daughter — ^to making you happy: ^nd 1 know, deaicst 
mother, that in so doing I shall be happier than 1 e'ver 
have been, or ever should have been. llA'ppy in anotlicr 
way — m a way that God has appointed for me, and not 
myself; and that is much better, for God is wiser — oh, so 
very much wiser than we ! ^Will it not be so, dear mother; 
shall we not be very happy together?” 

Honour paused and gazed into her mother’s face >\ith 
lier large, beautiful eyes full of emotion, though not ot 
taars. Tears, however, were in the mother’s eyes as 
she lifted the trembling hand which she pressed to her 
lips, and Honour Continued: — ^ 

“But, mother dear, you must promise me one or two 
things; firstly, you must cease to he anxious about me, 
foy^ indeed, as I told you before, there is no cause for 
auxiot;^ on my account, ll is oidy while the mind is 
wavering and tossed about that wd unhappy ; only 
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•whilst a single regret reiliains, a single looging after tfiat 
which God has forbidden to us^ are we unhapyj; hnt 
when the mind is calm, is submUsive, when we can con** 
sciention&ly saj, ‘I haye giyen up all; thy will and not 
mine be done, ’ then that which was dark becomes light, the 
difS^t becomhs eaSjf and the tm^rtain assured; then 
there is nothing left but to advance straight forward in 
peace, and even perhaps in great joy. This is What I 
^eel at nresent, and you, dearest mother, must feel it 
with and you must still strengthen mo as you have 
hitherto done ; and Inoro than this, you must cease to be 
anxious for me, for that you are so I can see plainly 
enough. Yes, dear mother, you press my hand ; you 
confess ; you have not faith in me ; you have seen so 
much weakness in me that you cannot believe in my 
strength. Ah ! what can I do to prove to you that I 
am contented, that I am happy! Believe this, my 
mother. There is, therefore, no need for anxiety; 
nothing but happiness lieg before us — ^happiness in our 
united affection, in our friendship, in our love for each 
other, for there is nothing in this world to compare with 
the affectionate, confiding intercourse of mother and 
daughter; th?re is no friendship,* no love like it. Yes, 
of this I feel Mire: awiew life lies before us, a better life 
than the old one, because it will be so much truer ; and if 
1 can only see you looking as care-free as you used to 
do, then, indeed, I sliall be happy; very, very happy! 

“ But then, dear mother,” continued she, in a tone of 
less exultation, ** 1 have to ask from you a sacrifice; 
perhaps it is selfish, but I hope not — I think not. Do 
not let us return to I^orthbridge. There is something 
very painful to me in the thought of returning thither. 
There we should again fall into the old routine; and seeing 
tlie same people, and living among the, same old scenes, 
would recall daily and hourly old associations to keep 
alive old habits; habits of mind, trains of thought I mean, 
from which I must dissever myself if k#vould live up to 
the new and better knowledge which I have acqpiredV 
The trials which God» ordains for uS we must bear, po 
they ever so painful, hut those of which I speak are not 
a2 







liis triab; m may put them from us; it is is duty which 
we ow^ to oursdves.” 

^ I do nbt wish,” continued she, ttfter u jMiU&e, “ to 
met Frederick’s — ^Mr. Horioek’s friends,” said she, cor- 
ireetiug hersdf, and witii a peccdiar tone of voice, which 
her moth^ well nn^eAtood; ^^il^uiWd W very p^infiil 
jmd unpleasant Therefore I have thought if you would 
consent, and if it were not asking too great a sacrifice, 
tiiat we would not return to Northbridge at ell. ^ Let uv 
go ahroadfor the summer; let us quite change the scene, 
and you will see how I shall rise a^ove that which has 
made me so unliappy; and what a beautiful new life will 
begin for us both. 1 mean h^om this time to put myself 
as it were, to school again; in fact we arc schohvs all our 
life long; but I mean literally what 1 say. 1 shall stud^ 
hard; 1 shall read none but solid, improving works, so 
that I may strengthen my mind, so that the heart may 
not ran riot in very idleness, as women’s foolish hearts 
too often do. * Love in idleness’ has a deeper meaning 
than people think, therefore I will not be idle. I will 
work hard, and give a purpose to my life, and in this way 
I shall be very happy. 1 feel something of this happiness 
already; and this 1 believe seriously, that thhre is nothing 
better for us than to have to overconie somo enemy — some 
weakness or besetting siu ; for if we seek in sincerity to 
overcome, strength is given to us, and one victory over 
ourselves fifilWes us many others. In this way there is 
no fear of sliding backwards, because at every step for- 
ward additional strength is given for the next. Is it not 
so, beloved mother?” 

“Bless you, my child!” said the mother in reply, 
bless you for those words, for this assurance of strength; 
but have you ever thought that God Si his wisdom may 
^stemeet to tiy ypu still further, to lay yet other burdens 
upon you — ^upon us both?” 

V^at does this mean?” exclaimed Honour, with a 
pushing cheek what now trial is there? for such your 
l^rd^ imply. Tell me all. ^ Let me know the wor^^t. It 
icannot be so veiT sbvere since yoie are spared to me.” 

I llonour looked into her mother’s fdce, and it seemed 
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* to herikA if tboit bdoyedootintetmeO had at onceheoiMM 
twenty years oldesa every line Beezned^ fnrrowedf a deef» 
pallor overspread and the %b qnivered. 

** Oi gracious Father in Heaven!” exclaimed Honour^ 
be merciful (o u!^ Tell hie, my mother, are yen ill, or 
whq^ fearful calaalaty ft imp^dbg. But fear not for ihn. 

I am 8tro];^r than you think. I wilt, with God’s aid, 
help you to bear it, he it what it may.” 

G(^ will fitrengthen you to bear tliis, as lie haa 
strengthened you ti^ear other sorrows,” baidlhe mother^ 
speaking slowly from her unwillingness to reveal tidmga 
for which she knew her daughter to be wholly unpre- 
pared; “hut I feared to tell you, because I would not 
wiUingly* have added otic feather’s weight to your 
troubles. But I keep yqn b suspense. Yes, my child^ 
you have yet other troubles to bear. Nerve yourself and 
be strong. We liaKC lost, my darling, our comfortable 
hide income: the drm of Harnman and Payne has become 
bankrupt; and thus, not enly is my annuity gone, but 
your two thousand pounds. My child, how can you bear 
this? Oh! it is more on your account than my own that 
1 am distressed!” 

Honour made no reply: this intelligence was to her like 
a thunderclapf Foi* the moment she felt stunned, and 
all the gloomy weight of poverty seemed efushbg her 
brain. Sterner causes Aian the indulgence of her t>wn 
wishes would now compel them to give up their ^frobner 
pleasant and comfortable homo, which but aliment 
befoi 0 her own bclinatious had advocated. nowr|PlFerent 
was the aspect which every thing now seemed to jwear! 
There was no romance b poverty; she understood too 
well the realities gf life for any such delusion; apd tliough 
she appeared outwardly calm, her mother’s tidings had 
fallen on her spiiit with a crushing w^ght. 

Her mother, however, who had expected a more visible 
effect from her communication, seebg her thus apparently 
self-possessed, contbued b a calmer t(tie herselt. ^ 

“ Yes, it is a very dreadful tbng for us who have now 
no other dependence than your poor godmother’s legacy, 
forty pounds a yetir. Most unfortunate wAs it that your 
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']^or, dear .father, left his m6nej in this old hotise of 
husinesr, instead of investing it whereat would have been 
but, then, he had such confidence in them; and 1 
^4j^d as soon have expected the Bank of England to fail 
fetetheilr firm. You know it was only two^or three years 
tUt Mr. Payne had thirty thdhsand pounds fron^ his 
Wife’s uncle, all which, it was said, was to gp into tho 
l>ttsuiosa ; but, instead of that, it now turns out that this 
anoney is settled upon her and the children, |o that, 
i^ough a hfinkrupt, he leaves the bus^iess, still a wealthy 
1 , man; and they are all gone into Soiim Wales, where she 
has an estate. 1 do not know if one can altogether. 
Blaine Mrs. Payne, as many people do, for not giving all 
mp to the creditors; for there are Si\ childrenp and, as 
Mr. Bellairs says, by this nione^ she may enable her bus-^ 
band again to enter trade and make a good fortune ; and 
even, perhaps, if he is so dispose^, to pay something 
handsome to liis creditors ; whereas, if she gave up every 
penny, and reduced them all is beggary, it would be no 
taneat matter amongst the claimants, for the house has 
niled to the amount of two hundred thousand pounds. 
Qt has been a dreadful thing, dear Honour, aigd lias caused 
4he ruin of many, many families. I could not tell you at 
the time, dearest, for it was just aftSr we dame here, and 
'when^u Were so ill. Mrs. Woodley wrqjje and told mo 
that there were some suspicion^ of the house ; that was 
the first intimation 1 had ; and then in Januaiy, when the 
payment was not made as psual, I wrote to Mr. Harriman 
begging him to remit me the money here, but of course not 
hinting of what 1 had heard. lie sent me the money 
immediately, and wrote saying, that, owing to great 
failures abroad, they would be compelled to stop payment, 
but that, considering the hardness of my case, they at 
once made this remittance to me. The next week t];Lcir 
bankruptcy was gazetted. Of course, everybody at North- 
bridge knew our altered circumstances, W 1 took cai c 
muA. no innt of ineached yon, for I thought that at that 
fRmo it would have been thedeatli of you. ” 

Honour presnedf her mother’s hifhd, but spoke not, and 
her mother cdotinued: — • 
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• I am conrmeed that fiome knowledge of tlild must 
have reached Fradeyck Horrocks^ and that this is ijfie true 
oxplonation of his conduct. And, darling, as I am ^ now ^ 
speaking of him, I luaj as well tell you that he has left 
Northhridge, and is now settled son^ewhere in Warwicks 
shit^; they sa^ he 8a» entered into partnership with* a 
solicitor tliere. And if I am right, dear Honour, in my 
belief as td his mercenary views, it is a blessing that yon 
jrere not united to him before this loss of property oc- 
curred, or yoflrs might have been a miserable life ; he had 
no generous, noble IfFection for you, and such a union 
could not have been happy. Ah, you are weeping, dar- 
lirg ! Well, I do not object to tears ; they will relieve 
* you; onl]( lay your dear head on my shoulder, and let 
aie suppoit you, and I will go on ; for 1 have had a deal 
to do, as you may imagine; and now that the ice is 
once broken, as I mp.y say, and you know the worst, it 
will be a great relief to me to unburden my heart to 
you.’’ . 

“Ahl I ought to have home all this heavy burden 
with you, my mother!” said Honour, sorrowfully, 

** All in good time, my dear child,” returned her mo- 
ther, speaking more cheerfully. But you must not be 
cast down, for»a nenf path of life seems opening to us; 
hut I will tell^you of that presently; there are other 
things which I must speak of first. When I saw that 
my annuitv was gone, that we had lost those means 
which enabled us to live so handsomely and so indepen- 
dently, and with them all prospect of anj after proyision 
for you, and tliat^Jiterally, we had qoChmg )ejl^t your 
poor godmother^B money, I determined to our 

house at Northbridge, to which plaa^^ other 

reasons, as you sfy, it was undesira 
Mr. BoydeU Grainger took our hoi 
han3s — you know he always admired it 
thing was sold by auction, and sold mueonb^^er.^hen 1 ii 
expected. Mr. BoydeU Grainger bQU|^t things \ 

which suited the house, anc^ Mr. ^W*(>odley very ^indfy^ 
tock the business management of evdrythiug oa himself. 
Everybody was kiifd ; the HAlUirff. thA WAid and . 




Woodleys nrrote very kind letters to nje. X shlJS show 
tbem 1 ^ to you some day. I hardly Ijoenr that wo had 
BO i^any friends. Several of our poor neighbours bought 
Httle artioles at the sale, because they said that they 
would have something which had belonged to the Mild* 
majs* Poor Sally Bandal has 4hb ea^ and old JUrs. 
Miggs bought Dickey; she paid fifteen shiUiiigs for him 
and the cage ; I could not have behaved that she had so 
much money to spend ; but Mrs Woodley says that the 
oH lady isodehghted with her purebaee, anS that Dickey 
hangs in her little parlour wiimow between her red cur- 
taSns, and looks quite smart , but what affected me most 
of all was, that poor old Job Wood wrote to me here to 
say that if e-and-twenty pounds which he Ivsd saved 
would be of any service to us, we should have it, and h^ 
would never tiouble us about it while he hved; for he 
said, poor man, that nothing was too much whicli he 
could do for us, and everybody was so anxious about 
you, darling, and even the hthool-children, Mrs Tiun- 
mins said, spoke of you continually, and many of them 
cried when they heard that you were not commg back 
and would never teach them again '' 

A sentiment of tender yet pleasing regret passed 
through the heait of Honour. ‘^Poor, dear children ^ ^ 
she said, in a low voice, and hci mother continued — 
Yes, dear, people were very kmd; and it was in the 
midst of all that trouble, some little consolation to seo 
that there were kind and genuine hearts in the world ; 
neverttd^sB it was altogether a sad anxious tuno, as you 
may M^e, for me, and you so ill.” 

“{But 1 am now well,” intenupted Honour, laising 
bar head from her mother’s bosom, ^‘and had I only 
Httmown a|Ji thie before 1 should have \roused myself 1 
^ <i^y needed the motive. We women so often onl^ need 
mo^e to rouse ouroelves, when without it wo aroop 
in semmoiital sorrow, and are a burden to ourselves and 
^^othemi!^ Tott ildl sec now, dearest mother, that 1 am 
Arong—now, with God’s help, it is my turn to care for 
youi — ^to wbrit for jfcu.” • 

^ Yes/’ contmued her mother, witHbut replying to bet 
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my trart in 0od, He, my darlings is ever a &itbfiil ^ 
frieed; He^ I bdievey wSl nev^ forsake ua But I must 
now prooeed with wkat 1 have farther to communioate. 
OneeiNsning, wJiOa I was very muoh cut of spirits, and all 
die |ttore so because*! Vas forced to keep eveiyihmg^o 
myself, I prole to Hr. Wilbraham, and told him exactly 
how ourafiirs stoody and asked his advice. I do aot know 
exactly why wrote to him, unless it was that your 
father had so high te c^inion of him, and hS knew our 
circumstances so well, and as it has turned out, 1 think I 
was right in so doing. He was then on the northern 
circuit, and my letter was sent after him, and lay some*- 
* where foasome little time before it reached him, so that 
$ did not get his answer tyi about a fortnight ago. But 
even in tlus vezy delay there seems to me a providence, 
as 1 will tell you. {t* appears that after he left York, 
professional business took him to the residence of a friend 
of his, a Mr. Elworthy, of Wast Hall ; somewhere on the 
borders of Westmoreland. Now, as I said before, my 
letter reached him there, and as he and this Mr. Elworthy 
seem to be ^d*and confidential friends, as well as for 
other reasons, which I will tell you presently, its contents 
were fully discussed between them. Mr. Wilbraham re* 
presented this ^Mr. Elworthy to be a man of high cha* 
racter and great wealth, Idthough of singularly secluded 
habits. He lives very quietly on his estate, and has de* 
voted himself for many years, Jndeed since the of 
his wife, to the improvement of his tenants and W poor 
people about him. He has very liberal and etdij^^ned 
views on education, and having successfully est^lished 
a boy’s school aon^e years since on his estate, is about to 
establish one for girls also. He has built a school-house, 
to 'v^ich is attached a cottage for the Unistress ; he wil^ 
pay a hundred a year, besides which there will be Iho 
house rent-free, with a garden, and a lit^e croft for the 
keep of a cow/* * * 

Honour sighed, and her mother renmrking it, ebseftted. 
You think, my beloW)d, that this is very hdiooMie. It 
is so, no donbti nul for my part 1 have loAbd eit 14* to 
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long that J am accustomed to it; nay, otui cm aco 
somothmg attractive in it. Mr. Wilbraham Writes me 
that Ihe cottage is extremely pretty ; the country round 
beautiful, and the people amongst whom we should live,, 
simple and kind in^heir manners. ^ I'here haVe Men, of 
otfOrsd, many applicants for the situation; not a clergy- 
man or dissenting minister for many miles round but has 
•some candidate to recommend ; none however have come 
up *to aQ his requirings; for, as I told you before, he has 
uery exalted notions of what a tcach^ ought to b*e — even 
a iescher for the poor.” 

Again Honour sighed; and Mrs. Mildmay, without 
a]^pearing to notice it, continued: — 

*‘Mr. Wilbraham laid my letter before hin^, warmly 
recommending you, dear Honour, and myself, and thaw 
so successfully that Mr. Elwortby himself inclosed a 
letter in one from Mr. Wilbraham, offering us tlio situa- 
tion if we chose to accept it. Mr. Wilbraham, who 
writes in the kindest manner and who 1 believe to bo 
sincerely our friend, most strongly advises it and here 
Mrs. MUdmay opened her desk, and taking out the two 
letters, put them in her daughter’s hand. 

**Baad theio^” said she, ^*and you shall decide. I have 
d<me nothing definite, for I wrotB to both gentlemen, 
saying that it must rest with you entirely, and that as 
soon as you were sufficiently recovered, I would lay the 
proposal before you. Therefore, read them, my love, and 
I tlnnk you will agree vdth me that we ought to accept 
the ofi^; for then, at all events, we shall have a little 
independence, although we may have to work for it, and 
that among strangers.” 

^ Honour read the letters, and decided as her mother 
hsA already done. * 


It WM Skstonishing how little the loss of incomo seemed 
^ affect ti&e mind of the younger woman. The motive 
eserti6n, as she herself had foretold, raised her above 
fbrmer enfieebliifg sorrows. No well-constituted mind 
||Min prosfrute itself long before one* idea; it may be 
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Vowed to the duet for n time, but a reaction will tal^ 
place, and it than z^iBCB itself with more than it^ ordi- 
nary foroe^ as if to compensate itself for its late abases 
moot. Honotir’s soul seemed now to breathe a purer 
and a more bracing atmosphere, and her whole being 
waa as if renovited, • * • • 

ItVas soon settled that they should immediately « 
remoro to the north, and enter upon their new duties* 
There was, therefore, no thne to sit with folded hands 
and drooping *head, pondering upon the painful past; 
both mother and da/^hter, in the midst of ooenpations, 
looked, at it were, only upwards and onwards, and cheer- 
fulness and hope, which had been strangers to them for 
maany moi)||bjs, now again found entranco into their hearts, 
asud began to beam upon their countenances. Mind and 
body were ahke regaining liealth. 

At this wholesome ^oint we must leave them for the 
present, and return to that same April evening when we 
saw them first. ^ • 






CHAPTUR II. 


Whilst Mrs. Mildmay and lier daiiglitaf were, oh Ithat 
April evening, ai ranging their plans and discub^ing 
their future prospects, •^hich were as now to Honour as 
tliey were unexpected by her; and whdst much thought 
was expended on the letter which that‘«5amc oiennig' 
written to Mr. El worthy, accepting tae situation of village 
school-mistress in Wti^knd-dale, another family circle 
was gathered round their fireside tea-table, busy also 
with their futuie life, prospects, and plans, t^l tending 
towardb this same Mr. Ekortbj^ — towards this* sanv/ 
Waj land-dale. 

This latter family partv, which is met at Woodbury, a 
small country town in Waiwiekshire, has a very bright 
external aspect Itteonbist^ ol Mis Dutton, a hand- 
some, middle-agod, and most lespectahlc widow lady, and 
her four daughters. Of thc«e four daughtcis, all hand- 
some w'omen, the two oldest aie already married. 

Mrs. Duttqp is a managing noinan with d small income. 
Her husband held a government situation, which was 
obtained through the influence of a remote aristociatie 
cousin, among the collateral blanches of whose faroil} the 
name of Francis Dutton may he found in the peeiagc. 
After the death of her husband, Mrs. Dutton lemo-^ed to 
Woodbury, his native place, and on his claims to rank, 
took a high position among the gentry of the iioighhour- 
hood. She visited a great deal; her inclinations led her 


^0 tliis, as well as what she considered her duty to wauls 
■Her sloudeily-poitioned daughters ®She dicsscd well, 
she heldf also to be Jier duty to them, and in 
iward for her many mateinal virtues, was man yin g off 
daughters as much to her own satisfaction as to the 
Jfnyy of h^r acquaintance. 

[ t of Mrs. D^itton’s life wos, and had heeis 

thb marrying th%%e daughters. She had 
mke natural solicitude of a mother on *this subject, besides 



sbe entered into nil the jojs, feare, epitements^ 
send final triumphs pi her dau^bters^ courtships ^ith the 
deepest interest, living over in them her own youthful 
do} s. The history of each daughter’s heart was to her 
like a new novel, in which tlie reader is willing to bo 
plunged into tfie dedpetet sens of uncertainty and hewil- 
deimcnt, so that the heroine is but lewarded at last 
marrying the richest of all her suitors 

Of the marriages of the elder daughters a word must 
be said !Mr. Bca^hamp, the husband of the eldest^ 
although meiely a surgeon, had an evtensive country 
practice, and made a large income, and it was through 
him that Mr. Cartwright, the husband of the second 
• daughter.had been introduced to tlie family. !Mr. Cart- 
wright was only one remov^ from a baronetcy, and though 
ho was — even Mr^^. Dutton u as obliged secretly to confess 
it — a coarse-minded jiian, and though his wife was not 
happy, yot these were only flaws iu the matrunouial 
prize, which, as she aven^d, never was perfect, never 
came up altogether a prize. So she talked proudly of 
her ^‘daughter Cartwnght’s carriage,” and of “her 
son-in-Uw, Mj*. Cartwright, the nephew of Sir Peter, 
and looked forward to the lime when her other daughters, 
Natalie and Bllinor-*-“ the pretty Elhnor Dutton,” as 
she was called^ might furnish her with other means of 
self-exaltation. • 

And now the pretty Ellingr was sought in marriage. 
Alas! poor Mrs* Dutton! she was considerably disnp- 
pomted ou this occasion. Eliinor, who was so pictty, 
was wooed and willing to he won by no person oi more 
elevated rank or station than the new young partner in 
the old law finn^of Cheatham and Bragg, solicitors of 
Woodbury. Mrs. Dutton made resistance for some time, 
but J\Ir. Cartwright overruled her objections ; he decidedly 
favoured the match ; and the pretty Eliinor was invitedl 
to spend a week at Fircoates, the rCsidimce of the Cart- 
wrights, where Mr. Frederick IIorrocTfi the *young law- 
yer, came to dine very frequently. When 
fore, returned home, k was soon understood Xhfiki 
Dutton must give her consent ; and accordingly tlie famSjf* 
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party of which I spoke was assembled this same bright 
April evening to meet the gentleman i^r the first time as 
EUinor^s accepted lover* 

1 have spoken of Mrs. Dutton’s daughters as being 
Sflenderly portioned : , that is true ; and yet, had this lady 
had twenty daughters instead o^fdur, she would, soon 

t te married them all, and married them well, according 
the world’s opinion. The reason of thi** was that the 
whole world believed, on her* confident assurance, that 
they would inherit the large property or their Undo 
Blworthy, in the North of England. The good people of 
Woodbury, therefore, always spoke of ]\lrs. Dutton’s daugh- 
ters as heiresses, and as such the attentions and the kmd< 
nesses which they received from everybody wene untold ; 
they had presents without ex^d ; they were invited te 
every party and pic-nic winch took place throughout tho 
year; they were courted, admire^, and flattered; iu 
short, they were the most popular young ladies in Wood- 
bury. . - . , 

So confident was the public opinion with regard to tho 
golden prospects of the Duttons, that even tradespeople, 
who would not have trusted a poor, honest man’s daugh- 
ter to the oinount of twenty shillings, vied with each 
other as to who should have tho liti^’gest amount in his 
books agamst them. And although the bills for Mrs, 
Cartwright’s wedding-clothes i^ere not yet paid, yet it 
would be very edifying to see how assiduously e\ei^body 
would press wedding purchases upon Mrs. Dutton, as soon 
as it was generally known that the pretty Ellinor was to bo 
married to Mr. Uorrocks, the new partner in the old firm 
of Cheatham and Bragg— Mr. Bragg having retired with 
a hundred thousand pounds, as it was said. 

The advent of Mr. Frederick llorroofis, with his hand- 
some person and popular manners, as one who was 
hencaCorth to divide profits with old Cheatham, caused, 
some six months before, a vast excitement in Woodbuiy, 
Lespecialiy sttnon^the mothers and daughters there. It 
slight, indeed be said, in soareely a metaphorical sense, 
that he was zeceived by the ladie&*with open arms, lie 
was immediately as popular as the Dilttons tbemeehes. 
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•Mr. Cheatham gave dinners to introduce him to the gentle- 
men of the neighhci^rhood, and these dinners, of course, 
led to a great deal of visiting and gaiety, in which,, as a 
natural consequence, the Buttons, the Befiuehampb, and 
the Cartwrights were included. ^ 

Mr. Cartwright, Whose property had been, one wdy and 
anotticr, in the hands of Messrs. Cheatham and BraggP 
for many a long year, showed very eai‘ly a decided inten- 
tion of favouring the young solicitor, and, as I liave said, 
a prodigious intiraaee grow up between thom,*und< i* the 
fostering care of wliich Ellmor’s lovc-atfair prospered 
immensely. 

But before the little woiid of Woodbury began even 
* to gossip 0 *ibout the pretty Ellinor Button and Mr. Fre- 
derick llorrocks, that you^g man, who was gieatly elated 
by his new prospects, ^vus for a time considerably per- 
plexed by ail old loyc-engagement into which lie now 
pt rsunded liimself ho liad entered very unadvisedly. True, 
Miss ]\iildmay luvcd him — one time ho believed that ho 
loved Jier. 

** What fools young men arel” exclaimed he to him- 
self, when he now lecallcd his passionato vows and pro- 
testa tions, an(T bethought himself of all tlic ardent lettera 
iic had written^ lie •tlioiiglit, too, heartless young man 
thoiigli lie was^ how good, and sweet, and lo\ely was 
Honour, and how little sliG deserved such treatweut, how’ 
little she expected it. For the moment he was almost 
staggered. Then, on the oth^r hand, the gaieties of 
Woodbury, the golden prospects of the Buttons, the 
fascinations of the pretty Ellinor, th^ unmistakable 
purport of Mr. (/artwright’s friendship, operated like 
magic u])on him, loosening, as it Were, ^very old bon^.* — 
and 1^0 resolved to*bc free. And though ho should be a 
villam, and though he should break thcjioart of Honour 
Mildiuay, and though it was a case for a duel or for an 
action for breach oi promise of marriage, yet many 4 
man was a villain, and Honour had nexxher Ifatlicr nor 
brother to call him out; nor 'vere she and her mother ilib 
people to make the affair public in a court of law^ Ko! 
on aU those points he was safe. The qucstioxi lay between 
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liuwe^lf and His conscience: it hung, as it were, in a 
balaiic£». Miss Mildmay liad propei^ty, but she was no 
lieiress; she was quite as lovely as EUinor Dutton, ])ut 
then she was no heiress; the question bung, as 1 said, 
in a balance. At, length it b^ame suddenly decided. 
The dubious state of Messrs, ildrrimon and Payne’s 
(AaiFalrs was one of those professional secrete wbich was 
condded to Mr. Frederick If orrocks soon aftci* lie became 
associated in ibis law-firm. With the ruin of llarriman 
and Payne, which the lawyers coi^idered to be ine\ it- 
able, Honour Mildmay and her mother would become 
penniless. 

• Therefore, before this great commercial bankrn])tcy was 
dreamed of by the public, the true woman’s hc,^rt of por)r 
Honour Mildmay received a deep wound. Her lo\e\, 
without assigning any reason, excepting a paiade of his 
own unwortliineas, of which lie prqfcssed liiinbclf to have 
been long aware, begged to restore to her the faith she 
liad plighted to him. The blow was like that of a 
.thunderbolt. Pride and wounded a^cction, nevertheless, 
austained her for the moment. The plighted troth, so 
unworthily bestowed, was retaken with apparent equani- 
mity, but then slie sank prostrate, and to her agoni/cd 
fusd outraged feelings, death alon^'scemc^l her rduge. 

If the Bcllairs, and the Walpoles, and the Woodlt^^a — 
friendo of the Mildmay s at Nm-thbridge — wore full of iu- 
dignatioii at the false-heartodncss of Frederick 11 oi rocks, 
who, like IXonour, was a native of their town, tliough ho 
had of late years lived in Loudon, still his tmcle, who 
had brought him up, was a man of considerable conse- 
quence in the place, and as he did not soriously resent his 
uepbew’s breach of faith, neither did they quarrel with 
him on that account. The Bellau’s, the Wnipoles, and 
ibe Woodleys, V’sitod with the llorrocks ns usual, satisfy- 
ing themselves by showing an increase of pei sonal kind- 
ness to Mrs. ^lildmny and her daughter, during the short 
time thc^ remWed there, and by remarking whenever 
the rsubjcct was meutionoil among themselves, ** l^oor 
‘Honour Mildmay!' she was shain«fully used by Frederick 
Zlorrocks; and if she had had a brotlibr he would not have 
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liiirecl to have done bo. But, However, He was not worthy 
of her, and that is one eonadatioD*” * « 

It is always easy for mere lookers-on to console tkem- 
aeh ca for other people’s troubles, even those of their best 
friends. ^ Still Mrs. Milduiay and hei; daughtei's saw no- 
thing but kmaness on* tlicir conutenanees and ih the 
behaviour of those who surrounded them, and leaving'^ 
Noithbndge as they did soim after, in coll‘^equenco of 
ITonoui ’s ilhiys^, they took with them no sciitinient but 
that of the earnest ^rapatby of their fiiends^ and the 
Icttcis which Mrs. Mildmay afterwards received from 
them, on the loss of her property, only tended to strengthen 
tills belief. 

* Thobc •circumstances occurring however at least n 
hundred and fifty miles frym Woodbury w<*ro wholly tm- 
knowu to the good people there. Trederiok Ilorroeks 
came amongst themjTroin London as a young bachelor 
with a licart at his own disposal. 11c said that he was 
lice; Mr. Caitw right hv‘gaii to manoeuvre, the little town 
began to talk, and in an astonishingly shoit time the 
piotty EUinoi and all her family vveie ini])atient for the 
pioposal, a matter of course, it came. i 

It had bo< n made in funn to the mother tliiv morning 
— it was i\ iij(h*o for/ll, for they all understood ono an- 
other; and now# on this pai ticular <. v cning, Mr. Ficdeiick 
llonocks drinks tea witlf the Dutton family for the first 
tien , as the openly accepted lover of the pretty Ellinor. 
Tlic niarijcd daughterb were t^^eie. The two husbands 
w(‘je to come latei in the evening, altliough it was possi- 
ble tliat they might not come at all, for Mr, Beauchamp 
was veiy little at home, and Mr. Cartwright seldom went 
where hi 4 wife wa^, least of all to her mother V, to w^'hom 
lie had very early ceased to show any regard, tlie caus^ 
of \fchich coolness will bo mentioned ai^erwards; never- 
theless, l^lrs. Dutton continued to behave to him as the 
most amiable of mothers-ln-law, speaking of hup invari- 
ably as her “ sou-iu-law Mr. Cartwright,” and magnify- 
hig his prospective advantages fiom his uncle Fetch 
and must religiously shutting her eyes against al\ his de- 
fects,. He would not, indeed, have been at all e.\pecited iOiiu 
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night excepting on account of Frederick ilorrooks^ 

Mre. (*artVrigUt epoke* therefore, ccufidently of her hubr 
handle coming, and Mrs. Dutton had lobster salad for 
Bupper, which was a favouiito dish with that i^entleman. 

The tea was ii^w read^; tho water bubbling in the 
ImnchiOine uiii, and the silver tea*&cfvice on the best tray, 
while the table was covered with cakes and inufHxis, and 
marmalade, and the most delicate bread and butter; foi 
though it was hut a family party, yet the occasion was 
rather ceffemonial. ^ 

Mrs. Duttoii wore one of the best of her many best 
igilk gowns, and had a profusion of white French satin 
ribbon on her cap. »She looked icftUy handsome as she 
sat, tall and gracious, in her large crimson «thair, ith 
her feet on a footstool, ^aV^lang her ^ct unniatimiO- 
nially-cngagcd daughter Natalie, preparing tea. 

At that moment the door opeped, and Ellmoi, with 
her long, dark ringlets drooping to her bosom, tuteied 
the room leaning on her lo>cr’b aim. The two ;younL, 
people had been walking together m tho garden, for the 
evening at Woodbuiy had been as waini and splendid as 
at Hastings, and they seemed now to jbi mg into tho 
room with them a feeling of fresh oir. 

‘‘Well, my love,'’ said Mrs. Dhttoii fo Ellinor, when 
they tv CIO all seated at the table, “haj^e }ou told Mr. 
JJorrocks about your uncle ElWorthyf” 

“Not one sellable,” said EUiuor, laughing. 

“Naughty girl!” rcpjicd her mother. 

“I thought we could do it so much bet tei altogether,’' 
said Elhnor. “Caroline can tell about her visit, which 
was so comical; and you mamma, must tell Frederick 
nbout that bun id !Mr. Richard Elw^rthy, I never can 
Vaar his name! All 1 shall tell is, that our revered 
tmcle Elworthy^is an eccentric old man, as cioss pos- 
sible; that ho has a guat rambling estate consisting 
of pei^bog imd •sion^ sheep-walks in Wayland^dule; 
that tU.ifiiimaurthcic is so had that, when 1 was then 
last,! it I'ained for^a wholci» three weeks without eeaslUjK 
that there are horrid caves and ‘pots,’ as they arc call^ 
in the neighbourhood of Wa»t-Wn}]aiu], wrhich is where 



Se lived, and that he makes everybody go and. see them, 
as if they were the* most 1)eautifid things in creation; 
that the people there are as rude as savages, and do 
nothing but knit, both men and women, and that our 
excellent uncle ^ has schools where he tries to civilize 
them^and wliere he takds you every other day; andT that 
1 never was so tired in all my life as when I was there 
last; and mamma was obliged to set off and come away 
before her vitjt was ended, lest, as she said, 1 should 
affront him, but in i^hty because she was as tired as I 
was.** 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Dutton, laughing. “Yon 
must not believe a word she says, Mr. Ilorrocks. My 
^brother Eiworthy is a fine original character, and the 
iffost benevolent man living not one of your alms^givinig 
philanthropists, but one who has the real well-being of 
the poor about him a^ heart, and who spends a deal of 
money to promote it; though I must confess that many 
of his schemes are chimeric^, as is so often the case with 
your poetical-minded reformers, and Mr. Elworthy is 
one of these!” 

“ Only thin^!’* exclaimed Ellinor, interrupting her 
mother, “ot his beiici oleneo towards his savages being 
so great ns to ufnke him try to persuade mamma, after 
Eni]na*s marriage, to take Natalie and me to manage 
his gills* schools for him! *[ never heard of suqli a thing! 
And if it had not been our uncle Elworthy 's scheme, 
how affronted we should all hav^ been!’* 

“ You silly child!” returned her mother, “ ifvhen I get 
you all off my hands, 1*11 go and manage his schools for 
him. There is nothing that 1 shquld like better than to 
be settled down fgr the remainder of my life in that 
beautiful place. It is really a noble estate, Mr. Horrocks! ” 
said she, “and such shooting! With^y brother-in- 
law's management, he must have at least seven or eight 
thousand a year, and the old tenants life oi^ at meri 
i nominal rents. However, ho does not spend much, so^ 
that what is lost on the one hand is B%ved on the ofter, 
and it will be all the better for my girls one of these 
^ days. It is a beautiful place, Mr. Horrocki, ijuitc a 

I — 
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little iercitory, for neaiij the whole of Waykuid-dafe 
belongs to him. The wpper part isf this dale is called 
Wast« Wayland; and there, on. derated ground, stands the 
house, Wast Hall. It would be a very £ne place if it 
were kept up, but he only occupies a^part of it; the 
principal rooms have been shlit ever since his ,wife*s 
death — ^in fact, hare never been finished. The situation 
of the Uall is very striking, as I said. Behind it, and 
screening it from the north, lies a high hill called llibblc- 
ihwaite Fell, on the foot, as it were^of which stands Wa^st 
HaD. Tills Hibbluthwaite Fell may be considei ed ]ei»s as ^ 
the termination of the hills which inclose the valley, than 
as the majestic commencement oi a wild district w hich runs « 
«lQ(rthward from this point, consisting of savage glens and 
black rocky moorland, in the depths of which lie cav^s, 
and that wild druidical scenery of which Mr. lUworthy is 
BO fond, and to which, as Elimon sa} s, ho drags all his 
visitors, poor man, without any mercy. But as to 
Wayland-dale itself, if jousknow anythmg of the York 
shire doles in general, you will know what it is, only 
that Wayland is perhaps the most secludeiT, as it is cer- 
ioinly the loveliest of them all. I am ^mewhat of an 
enthusiast,” said ^£rs. Button, a^logetically; if 1 %va& 
an artist, 1 should certainly be a landsSapo paiuter, and 
Wayland'dale would furnish bcautifuk subjects loi my 
pencil. There is the beck, Vs they call it, that is the 
rocky stream winding along the bottom, with its lesser 
tributaries collected from the peaty morasses on the fell- 
lieads, as they are called, and which run gurgling down 
the broken stony aides of the hills, bordered with alders 
imd ash trees, aud which, as in most of these dales, form 
dm boundary lines of proprietorship, each farm being 
inclosed between gill and gill — for these little streams, in 
the dialect of ^hat country, are called gills; hut Mr. 
Eiwmrthjowtis the greater part of the Dale, this division 
has xofeimceiODly to the tenants. I know all the people 
&e JD)ale» for 1 made a point of becoming in some 
^ inebBox^ pors^^ with them; but I eaanot 

«ay that i 'like dmmmuch. Thoir manners are simple 
aud vcij' ehl-iashioned. I should think the most priini-^ 
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tive ill ihe kingdom, and iheir dialect sometklng like tke 
Loivland Scotch. Mr. Elworthj calls tiie dialect pure 
Euglibh, and has I believe studied it veiv;^ much — ^he has 
a great turn that way. But the people, with all their 
simplicity, have^ a vast amount of cuaning in them, and 
havc/ound out the way* of imposing dreadfully on*podr 
Mr. Elworthy.*’ 

Ml. Frederick Horrocks, who was really interested 
in hearing of • one, from whom he hoped to derive a 
great advantage at ^onie future time, reques’led Mrs. 
Button to give him the history of this their excellent 
xelati^e. 

• Mrs. Dutton had pleasure in gratifying him, for there 
was nothiiTg which slie liked better than speaking of Mr. 
1?1 worthy and tlie Wast-Wayland property. 

“ I’he i>randfather of the present Mr. Elworthy,” said 
she, bci> Hilling in trac historic style, **had t^Q suns^ 
Wllliaiu and Kichard. William, the eldest, the father of 
our Mr. Ehvortliy, iulierite^ the Waylaud-dale property? 
>vhere he continued to reside till his death ; BIchard, 
second son, like the prodigal of the gospel, took the por- 
tion Mliich fellito Ills share and vicut to London. He was 
a hum spendthrift; iparried, somewhat late in life, a 
woman without property; died and left a son, his only 
child, penndess.* In the yean time, his brother William 
was lift a wiJoaer also, with an only son, our Mr. El- 
worthy, who camo early into the possession of his prq* 
peity. As 1 have oaid, he war^ a man of a most noble 
and generous licaii, and vciy impulsive by nature; there- ^ 
fore, no sooner was ho master of liis own largo property 
than he sent to London for his pcimiless cousin, who» his 
mother being also* dead, was friendless as well as 
and adopted him. almost as a son, or as a younger bro- 
ther.* It was very no'^e of him ; but, 1^ it turned out, 
the most unfortunate thing he could have done. He was 
bred to the law, and is, 1 am told, a Verjf clev,er lawyear, 
but worthless and uiipiiucipled; ono of* those men who, 
witli considerable talent, yet turn it is> no good 
Oh! he is a very bad mau ; you will have mudi^ kelbr^ 
about him, I fear.” * 
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**Biohiurd Elworthji” iisquiredEr^deriok, intornipting 
|»r; is he called Elirortliy Elwofthy?” » 

** The very same! ” said Mrs. Button. ** Only think of 
the arrogance, the foolish asBimiption of his being called 
Eichard Elworthj Elworthy! It proifokes me!” saMl 
she. «' 

** 1 know something of him,” said Frederick Ilot- 
rocks ; “ he is of the Middle Temple ; everybody kno^^ 
him $ a black*haired man, with ve^ whitu teeth, who lia^) 
the most astonishing amount of antiquarian kno'v^ledge— - 
nay, indeed, has knowledge of every kind ; is member of 
1 d(m*t know how many learned societies, and is always 
going to dine with some lord or other, and asks you t(, 
lend him half-a-crown for cab fare, as he hts forgotten 
his purse. I have seen him.^ lie is a clever Icllow, hut 
a worthless scoundrel I know that he has great e\pec- 
iations from somebody. So he thou is the famous heir- 
at-law of which Mr. Chatham has spoken?” said 
Frederick llorrocks, as if thinking to himself 

But Mr. Cheatham does not believe that tliere is any 
chance of his having the property?” remaiked Mrs. But- 
* ton, with undisguised impatience. n 

‘‘No, certainly not!” returned Uorrocks; “but 1 
cannot help being so astonished. 1 itave lieaid this 
Bichard Elworthy himself spfak of everybody who 
has been with him for only half an hour has hcaid the 
same. Would you believe it? he carries a pocket maj) 
af the property about wkh him, and has contrived to gull 
Jews and money-lenders out of their gold by his pre- 
tended claims of heirship; I know not hoW many posc^ 
he has not abroad. But, my dear lady,” said he, 
addressing Mrs. Button in a very business-like tone, and 
" with the intention of persuading every one of his entire 
di$interestedne$!^, “this man , miquesttonahly, theheir- 
at'laW, is he not? Would he nw take every farthing, if 
Mr. BJwqirthy^died without will, or if the property de- 
scends ame to ^eirs male 
i * ‘“That it does not!” saM Mrs. Button, eagerly; 

( ^sband saw the title-deeds before his sister's tenriage, 

, m the time lier settkanent was made ; and, besides, 1 
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*bave heard Mr. Elwortihy saj so himself, times 'mthout 
end; and I hate heard him say, quite as often, that 
Ilichard Elworthy shall never po'^aess one farthinjy of his 
propel ty; and he has ffood reasons for this. 1 know 
very well how ];^is property Is to be disposed of ; I |her6- 
foie •make myself as easy as if wo had, or as if my 
daughters had, possession already. Mr. Elworthy is a 
most conscientious man, with a great deal of that feudal 
feeling towarcls his tenants and dependants which made 
the old baron a fathelF and friend, rather than* lord and 
master, to his inferiors. Oh! he is a very unusual cha- 
racter, ]\Ir. Horrocks, and one which you will know how 
^ to appreciate : a very superior character is he! who oofdd 
not leave his old, respectable tenantry in the hands, and 
fg the mercy of an unpriitcipled wretch like his cousin 
Eichard, to whom, independently of other causes of dtfr- 
satisfaction, he always attributed the death of his wife! ** 
You amaze meT’ said Frederick Horrocks; “punyt 
piocoed; how could her dnath bo attributable to this 
Ilian?’’ 

'‘Oh! it is a long history,” said Mrs. Hutton, "and 
quite a trage4y, I assure you ; and so dotingly fond of 
lier as he was ! Biit^I don’t feel equal to telling it to- 
night; you shall hear it on some other occasion. But it 
was a terrible thing ! Yoii know she was my husband^s 
sister, and he, too, was greatly attached to her, for she 
was a beautiful woman — Ellinor is reckoned to be vety 
like her. Poor Mr. Elworthy ’s mind was so mueh 
affected by her loss that he shut himself up for a long 
time, and would see nobody but the nurse and the baby 
that sho left. It was tho general opinion that my hus- 
band must give up his appointment — we were living jh 
Loudon thou — ^and remove to Wayland-dale to take 
charge of the property for him. It wflS what we irnra 
quite willing tg do, for we would have maae sacrifice 
to have served him. However he preferred ki^piag Ifae , 
management in his own hands, and it was better t^ifea 
thd so, for the exertion tliat ti/bs requisite, both of femd ^ 
and body, was good for him. But, j^tween you and 
he never has thoroughly recovered the fuU tone of hl|jp " 
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zxund fikee, and hence, like the Catholic with liis pen- 
l^ee, hi 16 , and has been for years, eftriving to put aw;iy 
the memory of this woe, and to atone for faultincbs in lii*^ 
own character at the time, by establishing schools and 
doing ,60 very much Tor the peopU about him. Beautiful 
traits tliese are of character, I grant you, in pO(>r, dear 
Mr. Elworthy’s case they are particularly so, because by 
nature he was proud, somewhat imperious, and extremely 
hasty in tamper. However, as I was saying* he preferred 
managing his property, although he fiJt my husband’s offer 
;dK0st gratefully, and he told him, some years aftern^ ards, 
that he had made his will, leaving tlio whole of his property 
to himself and his children, whom he looked upon as his 
own blood relations. They w^re, in fact, tlfb nearest 
relations of his wife, and ho knew, ho said, that this dib- 
position of the property would be in aecordanco with her 
wishes. Ills health was greatly sl.attered by her death, 

, and he became subject to that terrible heart-complaint 
*'|whic)i will one day remove hi?a. This circumstance ren- 
\^red it additionally incumbent on him to prevent, by 
-'jififl, his property descending to Richard Elwortby ; my 
husband was, therefore, requested by th physician to 
inform Mr. Elwortby of the fatal n^iture of his complaint. 
It was a painful duty, but ho did it. Mr. Eluortliy, 

^ however, was aware of his owq danger ; <he told my hus- 
band, with the utmost calmness, that ho was so, that 
death had no terrors for him, that ho should henceforth 
live as if in his daily p^esenco, and with regard to the 
ftuture disposition of nis property gave him solemnly to 
^ understand what I have told you. 

“It is my firm convictiim,*’ continued Mrs. Dutton, 
i$Aat a considerable pause, and now epeaking the long- 
^Aisrtshed wishes of her heart, “ that he will not be a 
ict|Sig-Hyed mai:^' He has hardly attained it 

i$ ttWI, hut then he is extremely imprudent. He is an 
••rndenll^pnrtsA^n/imd walks immense distances in his 
^ooti^ exonrsions, which is the worst thing for him. 
^Bsit^he JB, poolr man, veif obstinate on the subject of 
ms health, ^rhieh is hot unusual in such casea’* 

“ Henry left him » presenption when wo were there 
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lac^t/’ said Mrs. Beauchamp, *'aud laid down a system 
fof him as regarded reghnen and exercise, hut hi was S0 
dreadfully angry about it, ihat I begged him to leave 
him to himself.” 

“Do tell Frederick ^out your wedding visit, Caroline, ” 
«^ai<b Ellinor, *^and of all the sms that you and lleniy 
committed. ’ ’ 

“Nonsense, child! how can you be so foolish,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Dutton 'v\ho di&hked the idea of rej>resenting 
!Mi. Elworthy as capable of being offended by her daugh- 
ters; “you, all of you, onvc love and obedience to your 
uncle; he stands in the place of a second father to you; 
1 alwn\ s regard him as fiuch, and consult him on every 
impoitant affair. Tiioro L the letter, Mr. Horrocks,” 
Bai<l she, pointing to a seated letter on the chimney-piece, 
“which I have written to inform him of your proposals 
for Ellinor, and I repeat to you now, what I said before^ 
that if he knows of any valid objection to this connection^ 
it must he given up, for IVill never give my consent if 
!Mr. Elworthy withholds his.” 

“Oh mamma, how can he?” exclaimed Ellinor, gazing 
witli beamingscjies on her lover. 

The lover ^lado po i*oply; ho was questioning with 
himself whether this Mr. Elworthy could possibly know 
anything of hit bioken fqjth to Honour Mildmay; it was 
an unpleasant cogitation, but he said, in a manper whidi 
appeared peifectly natural, “ 1 have heard tbst lie is e 
mail of a wayward and arbitrary temper. 1 shall 
fore be cruelly anxious tiU liis reply arrives.” 

“You need nohfear him in this case,” said Mrs. 
w right, whose domestic unhappiness made her temper 
unamiable. “ll<rwill neither give his consent nor 
hold it ; he will ju&t do as he did when momma wrotp to. 
him* about Caroline’s marriage and ii^e; he will say 
that, as he hiid no part in bringing^ us up he can havo 
none in (pving us away. 1 believe He his a Stereotyped 
blank srhich he fills «up on these oecaaions; he wj^ eoiS* 
elude by offering his good mhes, mfd^sending a 
of hundred pounds for wedding-finery* That*e what he^U 
do, and tnamma expects aothmg more formidablOi^* 
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“A capital uncle I a very good uncle, on my faith !” 
«aid Fr^erick Ilorrocks, laughing; such a letter as 
that will quite satisfy us, will it not, Ellinor?’^ 

Mrs. Dutton, who saw that, from some cause or other, 
heiC daughter OartwVjght was out of humour, and who 
feared that she might, as she did sometimes, say some- 
thing which was undesirable to be heard, resolved to 
take possession of the subject herself, and therefore, 
again addigesaing Frederick Horrocks, she began: — 

** You spoke just now of our relarbive being a man of 
wayward and arbitrary temper; probably Mr. Cheatham 
may have spoken of him as such. Naturally be was so, 
as I told you; naturally he was a man of the most violent , 
and uiicontrollahle temper. Poor manl this'^was the 
oause of great suffering and sorrow to him. And as we* 
are on the subject, and. as neither Mr. Cart^vright nor 
Mr. Beauchamp make their appearance, we will have 
the tea-things removed, draw round the fire, and 1 
will tell you about it, as shortly as 1 can, and by the 
* time I have done, the gentlemen will no doubt be heie 
for supper. ” 

When the little faipiiy group were seated c'n great com- 
fort on the sofa, anct on low easy cl|iairs, round the fire>~ 
Mrs. Dutton continued:—^ 

'*1 said that Mr. Elworthy w<^s naturally of a violent 
temper; he was so, hut is very different now. Ho is 
now an amiable recluse — a recluse by the force of cir- 
cumstanees, rather than by^any natural aversion to society. 
But I must give you a little idea of some passages in 
« his life, # 

^ ‘^The Dutton family, that is to say, my late husband’s 
fomily, old Mr. and Mrs. Dutton and their daughter, 
ihm about twenty, were in Paris when Mr. Elworthy 
fftat made their /hcquamtance. The daughter was very 
handsome, was considered, indeed, the handsomest Eng- 
lish girl ia Pai^; and as her father was known to be a 
.^foselthy mah, she had, of cornice, great many suitors. 

^ Afmmg the rest ^jere Mr. Elworthy and a Mr. Chizmeryi 
^a young lawyer, mo was most desperately in love with 
l^r, and who wtw faToured by her father; she, however, 
i V 
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preferred Ifn Elvortliy, and, of eourse» it was soon set* 
thd that they yrevi to be married^ * 

“The Duttons were exceedingly gay* people, and'thehr 
life iu Paris was as delightful as it was possible to he. 
It was fixed that the;^ were to remftin in Paris through^ 
tlie^inter, to be married in the spring, and then return 
to England. It was rather singular, perhaps, but Mr. 
Chinnery, though a discarded lover, still continued^ his 
intimacy with, the family; and when, from so^^e cause or 
other which 1 do u(ft remember, but which is altogether 
unimpurtaut, they removed to Cosscl he followed them 
ther& 

“ It is probable that Mr. Elworthj, who was a man of 
quick rel^entment and ha‘?ty temper, grew jealous of 
\!hiuucry’s familiar intercourse with his bride, hut to 
that 1 cannot speak certainly ; this, however, is certaui* 
a quarrel ensued b^ween them, a duel was fought ior 
wduch Chinnciy was wounded, and Elworthy was obliged 
to fly because the Geruian police were at that time very 
seveic against any breach of the peace, especially by 
ioreigncis. Ellinor Dutton, who had a great deal of 
spiiit as well ms beauty, resented the part which Elwor- 
thy had taken ^ the ij^iarriage for the time was broken ofiV 
and shortly after she and her family returned to England. 

“However, IPsuppose,’ ^continued IMrs. Dutton, smiling 
on her auditors, and more partmulaily on her daughter 
and her lover: “that true lovers can never be parted, 
they wuU conic together in the end. You know that 
all good love stoiies end in marriage, and this case wan 
no exception to the rule. They were true lovers, sure 
enough, and Mr. Elworthy, though he did flght a duel, 
and though lie, perhaps, was j^ous of his unhappy 
rival, was a man full of the most generous sentiments^ 
and,*thcr6fore, some six or eight inonth^fterwards they 
were married, and the love-romance of t^r life came tu 

“ Mr. Elworthy was passionately attached to hia^wifi^ 
Indeed 1 never knew a marriefl cou^ew^utirely happip-** 
m entirely devoted to each other. Sue wgs ve^y fond 
also of her brother, my late husband, and 1 have got a 

B 2 
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tedket 0 C her letters vhieh 1 found tied up and labelled, ' 
he ii^as a most methodical man, anfbng poor, dear Sit. 
|)itttain*a papers. , 1 had read them, o£ course, irheii they 
^Siere reeeived, but after their deaths — for, poor thing, 
died before hiiti — irent through them all again, 
4md 1 never read anything more a%ecting. She had«the 
of writing beautiful letters even on iQie most tri^ng 
' mulcts, and these are full of little, simple, touching in- 
^ideata of ^ their daily life; they describe hor homo and 
the people she lired among ; she wonld give a grace and 
am interest to everytliing; she was, in short, a creature 
''Idl of genius, tn these letters she speaks also ^ my 
^ildren, and calls them her darlings, for she had neen 
eaamad three or four years before she had any* prospect 
nrf becoming a mother. In one of them she says hoW 
ttmeh she wished to have one of my children to hi ing up 
Oka her own. My Ellinor, who wasrborn soon after this 
atarriage, was baptised Maria, but, to please her she 
christened, when three years old, EUinor, by which 
ilanid she was ever after called. 

. “My brother Eli^ortliy has seen all these letters; foe I 
was sure he would^like to know what weaii he? feelings 
'towards those young people who will become his heirs ; 
not that he nei^s anything to prompt or strengthen his 
•jBectiooB for them, but because it could sxit fail of grati- 
*f^iiig hjxoL to see her sentiments so folly and beautifully 
oxpmsed. 

** At the time of tfaeimmarriage, and indeed until the 
year of her death, they lived at an old rambling 
, |dac6, like an old manor bouse, half way down a valley, 
ataodiug in a recess of the hills among old sycamore and 
you never saw such a romantic spot It is still 
lAaipdmg, and let now as a farm-house. This was the 
eitd fim^y residence of the Elworthp, from the time 
ef one of the Edwards or Heurys— >1 don’t know which. 
Soon his suirKage he puU^ dotm an old house on 
^ Wiuit-Wayiand estate, whkh was a purchase in his 
&thei^e tme, mid m I toM you, at fho foot of Hibbie* 
jfibwaite, lookiuipovor a lovely Bttle lake, called Waet- 
nt^ater, stands nm house, Wast Itall, whioh he 
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^ bunt for hitnftolf, and to which thesy retmoFed the reiy 
ji^ar of his death, aud i»^d before^ it wise 

completed. ’’ 

'‘Happy, however, as was Mrs. Elworthy in her married 
life, there wap yet a^ little drawback, and this yas^ no 
otl^pi than that very Richard Blworthy Elwortby, of 
whom we have been speakiticr. Even after his eouein^s 
marriage, in the absence children, he regarded hhiat^ 
as the heir dof the property; his home still contiuuod^to 
be with them wheiwver he was away from London, and 
some way or other he contrived to do a deal of mischief. 

1 cannot tell how it was; I never knew, nor wish to know;: 
only thi^ 18 certain; he was treated with just severity, I 
doubt nf)t, by Mr. Elwortby, who Had early learned tbe^ 

* baseness of his nature, and that it was a serpent whom 
he had fostered in his bosom; but she, poor thing, witih 
the Iviudest heart alive, and knowing, as she did, how 
violent was the temper of her husband when excited,, 
became an intercessor fordiim, concealed his faults, per- 
haps, or perhaps never believed in them, for she was thb 
sovl of purity herself. 

“ A natur# like that of Richard Elworthy^s would only 
abuse oonnivanco or indulgence. One day a dreadM 
r^naircl occurred between Mr. Elwortby and Riohaidi 
Pool Mrs. Elwortby, who was near her confiaemep t U p W 
confinement of her first ctild — eudcavouietj as she alwiijpa 

* did, to he a ])eace-maker between them.” 

At this moment an intemuptiDn occurred in Mrs* 
Button^s narrative: a loud knock at the door, a bustle im 
the hall, and Mr. Cartwright andf Mr. Beauchamp mne 
come They came together — ^Mr. Cartwright m wen- 
dcrfully good humour, which prodticed an instantanSiiMIs 
eifcct on his wife. Supper was ordered in ; the lebsteat^ 
salad was pronounced excellent, and kte. Dutton was m 
her glory. . 

The ladies told the gentlemen thaf ^cy had been talk<^ 
ing aJl evening of poor, dear Mr. Elwerthy; they feared, 
Frederick Horrocks must bfi tired otthe subject. * 

t had just got to that dreadful ^arrri,” said Mwh 
Dutton, between him and Richard Elworthy.” 
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' There have been eo many dreadful quarrels/’ eaid 
Hr. Beauchamp, laughing. ^ ^ 

** But 1 mean that fatal one/’ returned she. 

“ Ah, poor man!” said Mr. Beauchamp again, he 
had not learned to cuib that extreme excitability of 
temper, he would have been dead^long ago. Never Jhe- 
loss,” added he, with the grave authority of a medical 
man, **that disease of the heait t^iII kill him. He 
wi}l be found dead m his chair, or his bed, «one of these 
^ays.” • 

Mr. Cartwright then related how he had walked him 
twenty miles acioss the moors without pausing, ono hot 
day m iSoptemlior, hut that at last he had tunied restive, 
and would stop foi the night at a farm-house, whcie theie 
was nothing to be had but milk and oat-cakc. 

** You might have boen the death of him^” said Mr 
Beauchamp, who was really a good-heaited man. ** I 
would not have done as much on any account. Tf yen’ll 
ctoly wait patiently, he uill dia one of these days.” 

Pray do not talk so, my dear Mr. Beauchamp,” said 
^Wrs. Dutton; I cannot hear to hear it!” 

Excellent Mrs. Dutton! Yet she had^herself often 
built beautiful castles in the air, based on this same 
disease of the heart, which was to iJave h6r worthy rela- 
tive dead in bis bed or chair one of these ^ays. Every- 
body knew that she did sb, 'although she outwardly 
expressed many a hope that his sad complaint would • 
spare him many a long yqar to the full enjoyment of his 
l^aVLtiful property. She often said that there was iio- 
^ thing m this world that she should like better tlian to 
MShd her own days in Wayland-»dald; she said that the air 
tbero agreed so wonderfully well with h^r, and that when 
all her daughters were married, she should want exactly 
that amount of occupation which a country life watild 
afford her. It svas remarkable also, that she never seemed 
to think o/ anj^ ojF'her chddixin aii^oyiDg this charming 
country life witli her. No, she always said, Henry woqld 
tBOt give up hU practice; Mr. Cartwright — ^nobody ctSuA 
kfan James — could not be expected to leave his own bbaii* 
^1 property^ and of course, it wduld be much mo)% to 
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^ Fredericjc IlOTocks* interest to stick to his profession: p 
^^ilen Natalie marrfed it muld be the same 'wi^ her hus- 
band* no doubt; so of course* all the actual enjoyment 
of the Wayland-dale properly was to be Mrs. Dutton’s, 
and nobody eise’s. • 

S oor lady! if suchVere her intentions, she reckoned 
out lier hosts. The Wo>land.dale property would, 
have been an apple of discord, indeed, if it had falten 
among these .expectant heirs. 

Mrs. Dutton’s cofltmunications to her intended son-an- 
law weie very satisfactory. It must not, however, be 
supposed that they were at all new to him — the main 
fact, the confidently expected heirship of the Miss Dut- 
tons to their uncle’s fine property — was well known to 
lnim; the minor detail wa* of very secondary importance. 
One idea, however, had suggested itself to him, as it ^ 
had done to other people; namely: suppose, after all» 
that ^fr. Elworthy should marry again? It was not 
impossible; he had hardly litttamed middle age, although 
it was a notable fact that the Duttons always spoke of 
him as an “old gentleman;” or as their “dear 
uncle. ’• They wished to persuade thomaelves that he was 
old. lie was also apparently hale, and strong, and 
active, and likhly enSugh for hfe, spite of that anection 
of the heart, tha danger of which they would so willingly 
have magnified, at all events in imagination. Now this 
being tlie real state of the case, where was the Duttons* 
chance any more than the chsy;ice of Richard Elworthy 
Elworthy, provided he married again and bad direct 
heirs? Frederick Horrocks did not pUt this ^mportiHPiti' ^ 
question to Mrs. Dutton herself, but he put it before he 
made his proposal# for her daughter, not only to the wise 
dd lawyer Cheatham, but to other parties equally dis- 
intOfested, some of whom knew Hr, Elwmthy personally, 
and all agreed that he would* not marw; thpt he was 
not at all a marrying nian> and that if*Hrl. Dutton w^HiUl 
oqly have gone with her daughters ana looked after 
schools, and coitld have been contented with the 
sfloMed life that he led, they might have had. a 
in Wayland-dale, at West Hall it#clf, and literally hhve 
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into possefibioa of the place duifpg his life. Thht^ 
at least, was what people said. * « 

* But good Mrs. Dutton, she had walked according to 
her o^n wisdom, which was to get her daughters well 
manied. It was rery natural; nobody c<jjild hlamo her; 
certainly not Mr. Elaorthy. But as to bh marrjjing, 
people were quite sure that he wa« the last man m die 
world to many again, and quite sure that the Miss 
Duttons would be his heirs. * 

Very satisfactory was this unribersal opinion. Mr. 
Eredeiiok Horrocks, therefore, proposed for the pretty 
Ellinoi Dutton, her uncle’s favourite^ it was said, the 
one who boie the name of his beloved wife, and, as we 
know, ho was accepted. • 
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GHAPTEB III. 

* • • • 

W^must now glanoe into a melancholy room in Cle- 
ment's Imi) on a 4r6ary morning in January. The room 
was ill>^fnmished and dirty, and its present occu|>aTit^ 
Richard El worthy Elworthy, who wiites himse^harnster- 
at-law, has just SnaAied his noonday toilet. Tlie eailier 
hoars of tlm morning, which he spent in bed, were 
oecupied by a female who calls herself his wife, in vaiious 
preparations for this toilet. She* was a thin, haggard, 
and aiixfoue-Ioohing woman, whose counteuance bore 
Vaces of former beauty, •and still retained that clear, 
blooming complexion wliidi belongs to a wholesome coun- 
try life, and which arill often remain, amid want aud 
squalor, as the early taught prayer of childhood clings 
to the memory when the^crimes of life seem to ha^e 
blotted out even the very coiiscuousness of God. 

Richard Elworthy’s toilet was now complete. He was 
appaicled in his best attire, although the boots which ho 
wore, Qs well as sundry of his other garments, had been 
mended with black thread by the womau that very mom- 
ing. Ills waistcoat was^ double-breasted, and buttoned 
to the veiy chin, wheie it met a large black silk neck- 
kercliief, thus rendering all appearance of white linen 
most conveniently unnecessarjk Spite of the literally 
throailbare condition of his habilimeuts, his black wUis- 
kerb and hair were perfumed and glossy; his teeth wen^ 
Gplendidly preserved, for he prided himself on his teetk« 
as weQ as on his white, well-made hands. 

At this point of bis toilet the ^oor of the room opened,^ 
and4;he woman entered in a shabby wadjfed silk doak, 
straw bonnet, and green veil. 1 

Have you brought tbem?'^ asked\|;ie, imiiatientJj, 
She replied in the affirmative, shaking out at the diHR# 
moment a gentleman's blue cloth tdaak. which mi 
carried aa a bundle under her arm. ThL she hun^ in a 
couple of diairs before the fire^ as she eaii, to a&r and 
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and thm taking a ptU^box from Imr pocket* 
opened ft, and gave him a ha^eome keal ring* engraved 
with crest and initials. 

The time was up,” said she, epeaking with a slight 
pravinoial tone ; F^o had fiftj^geven skllhngB and six- 
pence to give ; there’s only *half-a-ciown out oi the three 
sovereigns, and that you’ll want, 1 leckon.” 

Bichard said that she might keep it ; and putting on 
his nng, end taking aiiotlier look al^^himaelf in the glass, 
in fact, ^ to observe the edeet produOod by this ling, he 
threw his cloak over his shoulders and went out. He 
" liad an important appointment, and was now on his way 
to keep it. 

«. At thiee o’clock that same afternoon, he was driving in 
a cab with a certain unworldlyf unsuspicious man, named 
Thomas Young, from the county of Devon, a poor, indc-r 

E ndeiit minister, as simple as a child, whose life had 
en spent Mn preaching ^e gospel of God’s love to the 
pool, and in the profoundesi scientific studies This good 
man was now, for the hrst time in his life, m London, 
whither he had come for the purpose of obtaining a pa- 
tent for a great practical discovery which h^ had made m 
science, and over the pei footing of^whicl^ he hod speut 
many years ataid much money, much, at least, foi one so 
poor as himself lie knew personally nc^ a single soul 
in London, although the great scicntihc mind» of the age 
were as familiar to him as his own thoughts, and he had 
been for soipe ;years in communication with several of 
them; but he was timid and diffident, and was unwiUmg 
>tQ trouble any man. T said that he knew not a single 
^ teriBon in the great human wildeiness of London ; 1 ought 
^ have excited a cousin, a baker, named SnioUcdke, 
wiio lived m Bishopsgate Street: a slirewd, money making 
majXt who kindle promised him the loan of five hundred 
pounds to workjhis patent with, as soon as he could meet 
with a responsihie man to give good secuiity for the 
hzonc^. Mr. Yi^g’s invention, or rather discovery, w|is 

f t general a^lication which, when once Imown, 
be us^ in a thousand different ways, all e^usUy^ 
anti so that the profit to be obtained from it would 
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be immense, could the discovery be only kept secret until 
placed in i& perfected state Wore the*pubUc^ 
Much money and much skilful management was requisite 
for this purpose, and poor Thomas Young, a very child 
in worldly wisdom, waq the last pei^on to manage tbi^ 
Hucc^»sfully. He had brought up with him all the money 
he could raise, sbmewhat above two hundred pounds, 
^hich would be immediately wanted for the obtaining of 
the requisite patent. ^ ^ 

It was very unfotfunate for this simple-hearted man, 
that Ills cousin was not only so completely occupied by 
his business, as to be unable to act as his guardian amid 
the snares of London, but also, that from his education 
and pursflits, he was quite incapable of undeiitanding 
The iiuportanoo and onghiality of his discovery. He 
was thus left to take his chance, and chance led him, on 
an evil day, to make tke acquaintanco of Richard Elworthy 
Blworthy in a coffee-house. Richard Elwortky was the 
most plausible of men; hi# general knowledge was im- 
mense ; to the metaphybician he was deep read in the 
study of mind, to the antiquarian in antiquities, to tho 
man of scien«Q his scientific knowledge appeared won-^ 
derful. True, may be thought that, spite of all this 
mental wealth, a man whose exterior bore traces of that 
shifty poverty which is suspicious, could not impose 
on any one very seriously, inasmuch as the very appear- 
ance of his neediness would put all on their guard. Let 
it, however, be borne in mind, that poor Thomas Young 
was blind, as it were, to outward things, and very uu« 
suspecting of evil ; besides which, Richard Elworthy pos*^ 
sessed an extraordinary knack of diverting people's 
attention from his^clothos to his face. His eonvemation 
rivetted their minds and they forgot that the speaker was 
shabby. This was especially the case wi& Thomas 
Young; and Richard Elworthy, who sooukawthe nature 
of the mail he was about to make ^ deciifiei 

for the present any introduction to the London baker. » 
To prove the effect which Richard Clworthy ha^tf pro* 
duced on his mind, wo will see a portion of a^lqtter Which 
he wrote to his sickly wife and daughter. « 
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I cotild 'bdieve, my beloved/* wrote he, that your 
ffrayers^on my account have been Answered. By the 
merest accident — ^the upsetting of a cab — which occasioned 
me to go into a coffee-house, hard by, I became acquainted 
with one of the best informed meji T cveromet with, and 
one as well qualified, as any in London, to aid me mithe 
present state of my affairs. ** And then the simple-minded 
man went on to describe Richard Elworthy as ho believed 
him to bq,; a man of education ; a^ood lawyer, under- 
standing perfectly all the business obtaining the pa- 
tent, which, to poor Mr. Young, bad appeared perplex- 
ing and senseless; a man of great scientific knowledge, 
who at a glance could comprehend the great importance 
of the discovery, and above all, a man of probUy and of 
property, the heir to a large estate in the north of Lug- 
lan^ from the present possessor of which he had under- 
taken to obtain the necessary guarantee, so that his 
cousin Smallcake would forthwith advance the money, * 
He wrote this letter, he said, hurriedly, for that e\ery 
moment he was expecting his now friend, by whom he 
was to be introduced to some of the first scientific men 
in London; indeed they were going that ery aftewioon 
to meet one of these gentlemen in Westminster. 

Thus wrote the good man to his wife and daughter, 
and the letter made them very Jiappy, 

'‘God never forsakes those who trust in him!” said 


the pious women : and they went to rest that night ^yith 
80n& of rejoicing in theii- hearts, and rose the next mom- 
mg Detunes, that they might communicate the good tidings 
iio their friends and neighbours. 


Richard Elworthy, w rapped in hb cloak, and with his 
Ik^aadsome rin^ on his finger^ drove in a cab to Thomas 
ITaung’s lodgings and thence to Westminster, ou their 
visit to that fi^ratc scientific man of whom the letter 
fotUng could surpass Riekard £lworthy*s 
4iiltentwfti6 by the way. Every object, eveiy 
note or interest, as they passed along, was pointed 
ski c<mmieate& upon in his best manner. Mr, Young 
; ho promised his friend the half of ol^ 
Ha|^ Wtlve 4diares into which it was proposed p divide 
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the property of the patent, fuid thU was no trifling gift, 
Rkhard Elworthy fbld of the handsome office tha# should 
be opened at the West End, and of the honour as well as 
the profits which would accrue to all parties concerned, 
and to the fortj^iate p^cntec especidly. . , . 

Ig the midst of such interesting oonveraation Richard 
Elworthy interrupted himself^ for they were just passing 
one of the best eating-houses in London. 

“ By-tbe-bye,” sa^ he, as if the idea had just struck 
him, ‘‘let us stop hire, for I have not dined!’* 

“ Bless me!” haid the other, dined four hours ago. 
Yet stop, by all ipaans, and I will liave a cup of tea.*’ 

^ Richard ordered the beat of dinners, to which Im drunk 
a pint of port, whilst Mr. Young sat by and modestly 
took his tea ; but when the question of payment came, an 
astounding discovery was made. Elworthy had foigotten 
liis purse ! IIow could he have done such a thing! “ It 
was of no conbcquence,” said good Mr. Young; he would 
settle for the dinner. It s# happened, however, that the 
dinner, which ^as rather costly, exceeded the ehaage 
which Mr. Young had in his purse ; he therefore took a 
iive-pound note from his pocket-book, which he handed to 
tho waiter. na^rally looked for tha change; but 
Richard Elworthy, having glanced at the time-piece ou the 
chimney-piece, %nd discovpred, as he said, that they should 
bo after their time, and perhaps miss seeing their seten* 
tide friend, put the whole change into his own pocket, 

^ and liunied Mr« Young into iihe cab. The good oMuqi 
sat and thought for a ffiw minutes what he ought to do 
in this case ; of course the money was his, but th^ hie 
excellent friend, Mr. Richard Elworthy, h^, in a^fit of 
abstraction, put it^into bis own pocket ; many clever men 
were liable to these fits of abstraction or absence of mind. 
It was an unpleasant circumstance, reasoned Mr. Youo^ 
with himseU, but he must kt it pass; |e believed thi^^ 
ho owed much more than five pounds ms friend for ifae' 
sm*vice he was about to render him. ^ ^ 

Mr. Richard Elworthy featod they might be 
for their scientific firiend in Westminster, but irAh 
no fear of it; he would have waited sevemd4|^vf^|pt 
them. 
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^ A few weeks went on^ and Richard Elworthj's {>lans 
semewhat changed tboir character. It had been his fiist 
intention, merely to obtain, under the pretext of expedit* 
hg the business of the patent, the whole, or the greater 
paH of that small amount which Mr. Toui]g had brought 
up with him. A portion of this had already been? so 
obtained; chambers in Lincodn’s Inn were takeoi where, 
as Mr. Elworthy said, the business of the patent should 
* be temporarily transacted, and aji, Mr. Young placed 
implicit confidence in him, he neither /ondered that a man 
of so much intelligence and influence, had both time and 
thought to devote to a stranger ; nor yet did he notice 
the great change whicli had taken place in his outward 
appearance, by the handsome suit of good broadcloth m 
wnich he now presented himoelf. No, none of these 
^bireumstances awoke any suspicion in his honest heart, 
and if the money seemed to vanish fast, he believed it to 
be in the legitimate business of tlie patent, which onco 
^obtained, and his discovery brought into operation, would 
make a thousand-folif return. 


Feculation^ on a comparatively small scale, had been 
Richard Elworthy's first intention, hut when he gained 
a sufficient knowledge of the discoveij’ to see the immense 
.n,dvantage to be obtained through it, he determined, if 
possible, to become an actual participatOi in the larger 
and more honourable profits. Many, however, had been 
the phases of his villany before he arrived at this point. 
At one time he thought oi ousting the original discoverer 
' altogether, but that was not easy. Mr. Young, though 
tiimple as a child regarding money, was yet tenacious of 
bis secret; nor was it of any use to depreciate the value 
of theJSScoveiy, nor to pretend, as he bad done for some 
ifiaetdlnat the scientific friend in Westminster was about 


to Ipake the same discovery public by patent. Mr. Tcmng 
duqiroved this Lt once, for no such speeifioation was on 
^ord^ an4 for Tlja'^credit of his useful scientific fri^d* 
Kchaird Elworthy was obliged to confess his error, 
tar, with regard to his discovery itself^ Thomas 
vras seetire. 

Elworthy, tberefore* under these circum- 
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staiioos, remembered tbe old adage, that honesty was the 
beflit policy, and zeafously set himself about to obtain the'^ 
patent, the management of which he determined to keep 
very much under his own control, so that the profits 
should come ii^o his Ijands. Accofdingly, now i]|^ 
‘exceUcnt suit of clothes, on which there was no sign of ^ 
suspicious poverty, he had frequent interviews with Mr« 
Smallcake, the baker in Bishopsgate Street, and contrived 
also to impress him jj^ith the idea of his being a very 
clever man of busine^. The baker's five hundred pounda 
was now greatly wanted; but, spite of his favourable 
opinion of liichard Elworthy's business talent, the war} 

9 baker refiised to make the advance on other than landed ^ 
security. •For obvious reasons, liichard Elworthy was 
jealous of any other parties being brought into the con- 
cern. He ofiered himself therefore, as guarantee on the 
strength of his heirship to the Wast- Way land property. 
Mr. iSmallcake professed his willingness to advance the 
money, provided it should be satisfactorily proved to his 
lawyer that his reversionary claim to this property wasf 
valid, and the old gentleman, the present possessor, 
really was in liio precarious state of health wliich was 
1 epresented. ^11 thi^ was good; but Richard Elworthy 
declined to meet Mr. ISmallcake's lawyer. He had, he 
said, a friend •whom ho^ believed would advance the 
money at once, and that was no other than his cousin, 
the present possessor of this large property. 

It was a bold and desperale thought; but, at all 
events, had this advantage, that it was the lessor of two^ 
evils. 

He wrote accordbgly, in the month of April, to 
liam Elworthy, upon that very eveniug when Honour 
Mildmay and her mother, and Mrs. Hutton and her 
family, were so much occupied by thoughts of the same* 
gentleman-^ho had uot now written to iiis relative for 
several years — stating to him, in the^ most biv>iuessdlk0 
matmer, in the manner most likely to have an effect 
npaft^him, that an opportunity was now offered to ffim of 
making an independence, of becoming an honeift and a 
creditable man. He gave Him the names of thd^pArties, 
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^escribed the greatness of the discovery, and ended by 
rEqueating that his cousin would generously forget «thc 
post^ and so far befriend him as to advance him a thou- 
sand pounds, for which he oifered him a share in the 
patent; or at all events, if he objected ^to advance the 
mon^', to become his guarantee to Snxallcabe for 
half that sum. 

This letter, and this application, were too much like 
many similar ones in former years, not he received with 
the utmost suspicion hy Mr. ElwM*thy, It is the mih- 
fortune of the unprincipled man whose tricks have been 
detected, not to be believed honest even if he really is 
so. Richard Elworthy*s intention at this moment was to 
behave uprightly as regarded the patent, altliougli the 
patentee himself might derive but a very subordinate 
advantage; liis cousin, however, gave him credit for 
nothing but deception. lie disbelieved every w^ord that 
was written, and refused to advance a shilling, excepting 
on better authority than Richard Elworthy’s. 

Mr. Smallcake, from having been very lukewarm, all 
at onee became enthusiastic on behalf of the patent. 
This alarmed R.ichard; and then camo kis cousin's let- 
ter. He i»ead It with the deepesj; vexi:jtion, yet ho was 
not surprised, for ho knew only too well what grave 
reasons there were that he should not he trusted. 

'^lave you got your answer from the north yet?” 
asked Mr, Smallcake, a few mornings afterwards. 
RichifKl Elworthy’s reply wAs in the aifirmativc ; and 
forthwith he produced a letter purporting to he from his 
cousin, which ^assuiod him in the kindest manner of his 
readiness to bl^gpme guarantee for the required five him- 
4red pounds. All parties were immediately in liigh 
good humour* . Mr. Smallcake’s lawyer said that no- 
thing furthci!%as needed, and the five hundred j^unds 
were immedia^ly deposited in the bank of Messrs. Smith, 
Peyne, aqd Smith, in the name of Thomas Young, and 
for the business of his patent: Richard Elworthy king 
intrcldueed by him* there as his agent, fully empowered to 
draw out the money. 

Thh offices were now immediately taken in the most 
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appropriate part of the city, and the whole thing begun 
to 1^ carried on with spirit. Hichard Elworthy i^as at 
the head of the management; everybody trusted in him, 
and he promised everybody that within twelve months 
they should find themselves possessed £>( an El Dorado. 

, Mr. Young rdlurnetl iftto Devonshire on account of his 
wife’s illness, Mr. »Smallcake went on merrily with his 
baking, and Diehard JClworthy, in a very short time, 
drew out from the bank the smu of five hundred and 
thirty -five pound*^, tl^wholc amount of money dfeposited 
in the name of Thomas Young, and the very day the last 
^ money was drawn out he left London, leaving behind 
him au amount of debt on the concern which was incrc- 
•tlihle. 

^ he was gone, a^d why he was gone, no oiie 

^ eoulgtcll. It was supposed for some time that he was 
away on the business pf the patent, for ]Mr. Smallcake 
was as reluctant as poor Thomas Young to believe that 
they had fallen into the haujs of a sharper. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was the beginning of June when Honour Mildmay ain^ 
her mother having, as it wore, >\oun(l up their accounts 
in the great debtor and creditor ledger of life, struck a 
balance, and found in their favour, (^pite of many losses, 
simdry^ot unimportant items, siAjn as recruited healtii, 
renewed hope, trust in heaven, and increased affection for 
each other. 

This was, to continue the metaphor, the little capital 
on which they were about to recommence life* The god- 
mother’s small legacy and r the bundled a yeajr^ wiili 
house rent-free, and cioft and gajdon in Wayland-dale, 
b^ing also set down at their full ^aluc, which Wus by no 
means small to those who otherwise were without a 
home. i 

At this beginning of June I hardly recognise our friends 
*!a8 we saw them in April, so greatly arc they improved 
in appearance. The daughter has begu^ to live again in 
the strength oMear-sighted duty ; the mother has thrown 
off a harden of unparticipated aifAicty ^hich had bowed 
her like the weight of age. It is ever c gloiious sight to 
see the human being rismg above the cares and troubles 
of earth which God never intended should utteily crush f 
and confound his imi^^ortal creatures He has given 
tiiem wings, as it were, to lift them upwards, e\en in this 
world, if they will hut use them. Honour and her mo- 
ther raised themselves on these spirit-wings, and their 
oppressed hearts expanded in the purer atmosphere of 
love and faith. 

Henceforth they advanced forward by a new, tbpugh a 
humbler path/ mostlv amid simsliine and flowcis. 

Theyliad received from their unknown patron direc- 
tions as "to their journey, togetlier with funds sufficient 
for «that purpose., It was a long and tedious journhy^ for 
it was before the times of universal lailways, anA ^Uld 
occupy two dayt and a night. They came to London from 
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Hafitikigs, and taking the night-coaoh to Kendal, arrired 
there in the aftemooi^ of the following day. Thence they 
prodbeded by poBt-cheiae. * 

The letter which contained these travelling directions was 
one of great kindness, and gave an agreeable idea of the 
writer. None butegeneroas-heaT^ed, tlioughtful man, ceuld 
have taken into consideration, as he had done, every cir- 
cumstance, however small, which could contribute to their 
comfort, lie evidently did not regard them as poor de* 
pendents who were scramble, as best thejs could, 
through the wearinesses of a hard life, but as friends who * 
were to aid him in accomplishing a scheme of happiness 
for himself and others. He seemed to feel himself as the 
obliged party; ho was grateful to th^, and, in this 
sjiirit, joyfully met them with benefits. 

The tone of this letter not only removed much anxiety 
from their minds, but filled them with a joyful anticipation 
for the future. The jdhmey seemed one of pleasure; the 
season was beautiful, the very youth of summer, and their 
spirits rose with the necessity for exertion. They had no 
sorrowful leave-takings to undergo. They had already, 
before the full amount of their trials were known, parted 
from their old acquaintances and friends at Northbridge ; 
there wore, therofore, now no condolences to dishearten 
them, and no pity to wound ; their few tried and valued 
friends wrote to them, but«their letters were only those 
of encouragement and congratulation. They were about 
to leave the old and the painful behind them, and to 
begin a new and a cheerful life.* They were placed in 
tliose circumstances which the wayworn and sorrowing 
of life often wishes for in vain. “ Oh!” sighs he 
easly, ** could 1 but begin my life anew, with all tfae 
benefit of my past experience, how differently, how much 
more wisely would I act! How much sorrow and repent- 
ance D^ould I spare myself!” Y, 

They were, indeed, beginning life anew; mey Ad been 
rooted up froto the old place where the storm had scathed 
them, atid thqy were about to be planted afresh where • ^ 
the fitdfilmeut of duty, rather than the Wile of fortune, 
should mehe their happiness and ensure their reward^. 
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They reached Sedboi^h, aad here coc(un»c6d the latt 
stage ^ their journey. ^ 

It was a lovely evening ; the song of the thrushcAs in 
the leafy tree-tops sounded into the very streets, wliero 
healthy ohildren, with their ruddy complexions and clear, 
longing voices, were at {flay. The landlady at the little 
inn expected them ; she came out to meet them, suniling 
and curtseying; the chaise, alie said, would he ready 
inunediately to convey them forward, and refreshments 
awaited, them in the best parlour for Mr. Elworthy him* 

* self had been there only a few Says before, and had 
ordered eveiything. 

And then the good woman began to talk as though 
she never would cease. She was herself a dales-woman^ 
she said, and her father had been tenant to^ ** tlie lift’ 
folk,” and so was her brother-in-law at that time, llo 
was Christie o’ Lily-garth, a right good man, and much 
esteemed by the maister, and he had a fine family of his 
own, whom he had brought up at Lily-garth, and that 
was where the maister haU been brought up himself. 
The ladies did not know the dole-countiy? Oh! hut it 
was a fine cou^itry, and there was not a better homestead 
than Lily-gaiA in all the seven Yorkshire dales, and 
Christie’s lasses were bonny an all Yorkshire la^^ses 
were. Mrs. Thwaite, the good, communicative landlady, 
who thus talked, had evidently horsolf been one of these 
bonny Yorkshire lasses in her youth. ^ 

The ladies were well pleased to have these anticipatory 
glimpses of their future neighbourhood; they smiled, and 
she went on. 

** And they did not know Mr. Elworihy? Had not 
seen him in London even, where he was gone some three 
«r four days before? Well, they Vould know him in 
time; but this she bould teU them beforehand, that it 
Would he a hard matter to find his equaU-**say nothing of 
bis Apd she, Mrs. Thwaite, bad seen the new 

sebool-house, and she knew the cottage where ihe ladies 
t Wi^ to live; it was the one in which the curate used to 
live formeity, but of late years it had beeu uninhabited* 
pr nearly so^ aed Mr. Elworthy had bought it, with iome 
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otlier property at Bale-town, and done it up, and built 
the ^chool-houBe justi by, only not on the premisesj and 
it was a mighty pretty place, with a flower-garden and a 
nice little parlour, with mahogany fumituie and a look- 
ing-glass over the mantel-piece; and pne of the tidiest 
passes in the Dalb was tcpbe servant there; and old Mra« 
Ilawdl^ from the Hall had been down there putting all to 
rights, and airing the rooms, though it was summer, for 
the squire says to her, says lie, ^ you must let them find 
things somewhat as tJ^ayVe been used to, for it is«o plea^ 
sant to feel home-llke in a strange place.’ 

’ The chaise was getting ready, but still Mrs. Thwaite 
talked. The new school-house was prettier than that 
Vliich was J)uilt in the mistress’s time for the boys. The 
ilmster lived under the samp roof with the school; hut it 
was a nice place for all that. The school-master had 
been there a matter of a dozen years, he was a poor 
scholar from Oxford, a friend of the maister’s; and what 
a school he had! and what scholars he turned out ! He 
taught them not only to read and write, but a power of 
things beside. Had not the ladies heard of Br. Benson, 
who got stich ^onours at Cambridge, and was professor 
of some kind? Ho’ Well he was a great man though, 
and he had been^one ofrMr. Walker’s Bale-town scholars. 
And how he taught them to sing! Why people came for 
miles and miles to hear the choir at Bale-town church! 
They wcic called Mr. Walkei’s singing-boys; the land- 
lady’s own son was now one of them. And so well as aU 
the boys turned out ! the very parents themselves were 
ashamed of being rude and wicked before their children, 
for he taught good manners as well as bool^-leaming; 
that was what Mr. JSl worthy insisted on; for ‘good man- 
ners,’ said he, ‘were as much a part of lebgiou, as the 
fiuit jras of the tree.’ 

The chaise at length could he detained noilonger. With 
many smiles and curtseys, Mrs. Thwaite saw hSr guests^ 
depart in the direction of that wilder district which oem* 
mcncNSs a few miles out of Sedbi^rgb. , < / * 

Afbar crossing a region of stony mSxirlands, the 
Tellers entered amid the soft gloom and ^stiUnMi 'Of 
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approaohing night, that wild and almost sarage district, 
whcr^ amid broken rocks of a stem draidical character, 
and in the deep shadow of sycamore trees, lay at various 
dbtances those caves of which EUinor Dutton had 
spoken, and from the wooded heights above which 
* xtLshed down the tumultuous wasters of the Wast, which 
thence flowed onward, accumulating as they flowed 
through the various windings of Wayland-dale. 

The rushing sound of the water, as it fdl from ledge to 
ledge, resounded through the deefigsolitude of the scene, 
and &e perfume of innumerable flowers and flowering 
trees fllled the air. Whilst our travellers were remark- * 
lag upon the impressive character of this scene, a wood- 
lark suddenly poured forth its gushing flood ^f melody,* 
to which an echo, like another Mrd, replied. It seem^ 
like a song of welcome, and whilst yet listening to its 
Strain, they wound round the hugt^ base of Hibbletliwaito 
j'ell, still keeping on the level ground, and in less than 
^ quarter of an hour were u| Wayland-dale. 

At the commencement of the Dale, and beneath the 
buge back of Hibblethwaite, they seemed to drive for 
^ some time through a wood of sycamores birches, and 
then emerged into the open moonlight on the banks of a 
little sylvan lake, on which the nfoon wtis reflected as if 
in a mirror. It m as like a bit of fairy-land. Honour 
mddenly bade the driver stdp, and asked the name of 
little lake. , 

is Wast- water,” said he; “the heck flows out of 
it. We passed the Ha^ gates about flte minutes since, 
among the sycamore- trees; you’ll see the Hall a little 
farther on.” • 

He again drovu on and then stopped: the ,HaU was 
How in sight on the other side of the Httle lake. 

^‘YoU’s the Hall,” sold the driver. “Sqmrp El- 
v^brthy’s. It^ a flne place, is Wast Hall. The dale- 
Jjj^ad 19 eeJledrWmUWajhnd; tha^s Squire Elworthy’s 
He hstS some, to be sure, lower down, but 
fvmf ett omttpeet ^geiher, is Wast-W aylaud.” 
j Again they drove forward; now among shadowy 
am hirehes^ now into long intervals of moon* 
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light, down the valley towards the new school-house# a 
dktance of about %ree miles. With wondering and 
admiring eyes they looked around them. The road kept 
the level of the valley, through which the little river, or 
beck, as it w^s called^ ran with dearioUs course, sfojpe- 
times in company with the road, at others, taking, as it 
were, a placid sweep, or concealing itself among the 
masses of trees. It was sufficiently light for them to 
distinguish the neat white homesteads scattered on the 
hill sides, and also^^at, midway in the valley among 
shrouding trees, stood an old water-mill with its pictm> 
esque buildings, and large, slumbering water-wheel. Fea* 
saut people were occasionally met or passed on the road, 
to all of whom the chaise and its occupants seemed 
objects of interest, The ftnell of burning peat here and 
there filled the air, giving that pleasant sense of moun* 
tain homes which ies so attractive to a poetical fancjf* 

** I shall love this place. 1 feel that 1 shall,*’ sadd ' 
Honour, with a spontaneous emotion of delight. 

At that moment, as if in response to her wwrda, the 
chimes of the village church which they were just passing 
began to plays It was nine o’clock. The tune was one 
of holy rejoicing, an^ the hearts of the two strangers 
ascended on the wings of its soft and heavenly melody 
towards God. • ^ 

They were at the door of their new heme. A tall, s 
kindly-countenanced, and middle-aged woman stpod tl^ere 
to receive them. • , 

** It is Mrs. Peggy, from the Hall;” said the driveic, 
as he opened the chaise-door. ^ 

Mrs. Peggy, or Mrs. Hawes, as she was indiscriminate]^ 
called, wore a dark cotton gown, a fine white ]|inen apron 
mid cap, a plaited frill round her neck, and a hu^ mils- ' 
lin Imndkercbief, with a reddish border, pinned over hpr 
shoulders. I describe her dress thus particularly, onoaot ' 
for all, for she never varied. She was a dales-womiuu^ ' 
with just enough of dialect in her speech to give « 
racbess. ♦ * 

Mr. JBlworthy, sho told them, was now fromhomeK and 
she did not justly know when he would return; hfet s«|e 
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knew his mind about the ladies, and all that he wished 
to havV» done. That she was thim, by his orders,* to 
recdve thorn, and she hoped they would £nd all things 
eonifortable. 

^uy one must haye been harder to please than our 
friends really were if they had not found much to admire 
in this new home. It was too late to take anything 
like a general surrey that night ; they retired, therefore, 
early togest. Honour, however, spite of tho fatigue of 
her long journey, slept hut little, afid in the early morn- 
ing arose and dressed herself, in order to look round by 
daylight. She then found that their little demense occu- 
pied a pleasant knoll which lay in a core of the hiU«i, and 
which was scattered over, as if by the hand df a skilful 
planter, with the most heautifiil groups of sycamores and 
wches, the native growth of the Dale, with here and 
there a splendid oak, now in the rich amber of its early 
leafage. Tho road from the adjaoent village of Dale- 
town, which led up the western side of the alley, imme- 
diately passed their house, hut being only little fre-^ 
quented left it still in a pleasant seditudo. Tlie new 
school-house, partially concealed by trees, btood below the 
garden, by which it wa^ approached from the cottage. 
About the cottage itself there was an air of elegance and 
simplicity which made its appearance vfery pleasmg, al- 
though in extent it hardly exceeded that ot many a well- 
to-do dale peasaUt^B dwelling. Honour stood on tho 
door-step and looked ar'^und her. The soft white mist 
iHbich, a quarter of an horn before, had hidden the level 
^f the valley as with a veil, now ascended in tho beams 
of tho morning sun, which had already risen above the 
lulls, and the lower portion of the mley, with the old 
|foey watw-mill and the village of Dale-town, with its 
Bue wreaths of curly ascending smoke, and its® low- 
towered massive little ehureh, lay before her. It was a 
scene of tiie loveliest rural seclusion and peace. Here 
jand there glimpses of the little winding river shone out 
kin tlie sun; the thick-leaved masses of trees cai^ deep 
a shadows, and the meadows which bordered the stream 
f^were either tnee-»deep m grass, which was ready for the 
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Bcjtlie, or golden with flowerB, and fumiehed abundiulii 
psmturage for ihe &iilch-oow8 of the dale farmer. On 
the hill sides were planted white homesteads^ with their 
cultivated fields about them» while the whole upper re. 
gion of the Fe^J was an.e3i;teiisive sheSp-walk, unincloged, 
* and^ommon to all, and affording pasturage also to li^'ds 
of wild mountain ponies, which might be seen even now 
in the sunny distance dotting the soft green of the hills, 
as well as later in the year to immense flocks of geese, 
which constituted H source of wealth to thc^ale far*^ 
mer’s wife, as the sheep and the ponies did to her 
husband. 

, After surveying this scene for some time with sensa- 
^ions of %X(piisite pleasure. Honour walked round the 
nouse and seated herself Upon a rustic bench which she 
found in elevated part if the garden, beneath a large 
birch tree, and whicb commanded in still broader ampU^ 
tude ilic scene T have attempted to describe. Skylark)^ 
wore singing in the dear sunny air above her ; the dew 
still lay glittering on leaf and flower, and peeping through 
the leafy branches of trees, she saw the little gable of 
their new home, with the white-curtained casement-win- 
dow of the littjp chaipber where her mother still slept. 

The deep, consoling consciousness of a loving and 
guiding Providence, wh^ch had brought them hither, 
where the hands of friendly strangers had provided for 
them not only comforts but indulgeneoB, filled her heart 
with an inexpressible joy and gratitude. She felt no. 
grets for the past ; she had gone as through the datk- 
ness and uncertainty of night, and she stood now in the 
light and security of morning, and, like the lark on the 
h^-tops, she poured forth her soul in thanksgiving. 

Oh! my God, 1 bless thee!” said her silent aspira- 
tioif. “ I bless thee for the evil as well as for the good! 
Thy hand it is which has led me hither, and from this 
hour I will dedicate myself to thy semce I I bless ihee» 
for the: beautiful scenes in which tliou hast placed me. 
I bless thee that at this beautiful reason 1 'am* come 
hither; that 1 am come when thy sunshine casts a gloiy 
over' all things, and when the lark carols to thee bis 
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^ tnoroia^ song. For all this I bless thee' and if one as 
poor at myself may promote thy good work on earth, iet 
me, amid this simple people, find an abiding home, and 
here become thy servant, thy humble minister of joy and 
blessing!*’ ^ ^ ^ 

*Agam the chimes of the little church filled the air«with 
iheir haimonious voices. It was six o’clock. 

Honour returned to the cottage, but not to her bed. 
Their little maid-servant was now up, and singing in a 
low voice at her woik; the parlouA^ casement was open, 
and, early as it was, the breaMast table spread. 

** I did not know at what hour you ladies would like 
breakfast,” said the girl; ^^ev^ gentlefolks are often 
early in these parts. The maister is up at £x at the 
Hall, though he does not breakfast till eight, and as t 
heard you a-stirring, miss, 1 thought, ma’ppen, you break- 
fasted betimes.” Honour said she had not ^ept well; 
besides she was fond of the early morning. 

“Oh it’s the heart of the t^ay is the early morning!” 
replied the girl with animation; ^Hhen the air is so fresh, 
Mid the birds sing, and all is so young-like! Fm an early 
riser myself, for therp’s plenty to be done even in a small 
family. I’ve the cow to milk now^; and ,havo you seen 
her, miss?” asked she; “she’s a prime cow; not one of 
your great milkers though, for the maister said you 
would not want so much milk, only it must be of the best. 
She’s one of Christie o ’Lily-garth’s breed, the mais- 
ier will have no other sort^t the Hall. You’d ma’pp' n like 
to see her?” 

Honour said she should. She followed the girl with 
her milking-pail to the little adjoining croft, at the gate 
of #hich stood a small, beautiful blac^cow, with a ruddy 
tinge on her ears and about her muzzle, waiting to be 
milked, with so amiable an expression of countendnee, 
that Honour was at once inclined to believe far more 
than ihp girl had said in her praise. She stroked and 
earessed her, called her fond names, and fed her with 
fieeh ' grass which isho gathered while she was milked, 
l^e &dn took a draught of warm delicious milk from a 
I'Aldua basin which the girl brought her, and certainly 
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never before had enjoyed any beverage so much, 
filing of almost <Aiild-like joy filled her soul, ajitd pro- 
phesied to her of a beautiful, simple life, of which this 
was the fresh unsophisticated morning. 

“ And you have not seen the litUa poultry-yard, miss, 

• have you?’* alkcd thrfgirl, who seemed greatly prepos- 
sessed in her young mistress’s favour, by the genuine 
pleasure she appeared to take in the cow. 

Honour had not ; she did not, indeed, know that there 
was a poultry -yarddf • * 

“ Ohl dear, yes, miss,” said she, and poultry too; * 
three hens and a cock ; one hen sitting on twelve eggs, 
and the others are prime layers. Mrs. Hawes,” 

* continued she — “that’s Mrs. Peggy that was here last 
^night — she has the best ]vultry in all the Dale ; and she 

brought down these herself in the market-cart when she 
came down with the featherbeds. 

If Honour had been conveyed at once into Arcadia 
it would not have seemed piore delicious to her than did 
now this little rural home with all rural wealth.^ She 
stood watching the two hens and the handsome cock 
picking up t^eir morning meal, which she herself had 
given them, when she was joined by her mother, who 
being also carfy awoke by the universal joyous clamour 
of singing bir^s in the trees around her window, had 
risen and looked abroad tv^ith feelings somewhat akin to 
her daughter, and on finding that she was up and dressed, 
had followed her example, though it was long befon^ 
her usual hour for rising, honour saluted her with 
a beammg countenance, and took her the round of the ' 
little homestead, not omitting to walk down to the school- 
house, i\liich, hoTi^vcr, from its being locked, they were* 
unable to enter, and then returned to the cottage to 
brei^fast, which the maid had by this time fully set out, 
with all the usual country dainties of new-laid eggs, fresh 
butter, delicious cream, to say nothing of sweet Lome*^ 
made bread, and various kinds of dale cakes — a breakfast 4 
fit for A prince in that very Arcadia of which this seei^i)^ 
a type. 
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worthy’s return. lie had written to them from London to 
this pucposc ; the business, he said, 'vRiich had taken him 
there, would in all probability delay him longer than ho 
at firbt expected. It wotild be a fortnight, at least, be- 
fore he could be back, but in the mean time, lie begged 
his*^ miknown friends to make themselves at homo ; ,^iid • 
if tlio cottage was not entirely to their minds, to avail 
themselves of the Hall during his absence. 

But their new homo was entirely to their mind, and 
their firsT. employment, after arraii^ng their small pos- 
sessions, was to make themselves better acquainted >\ith 
the valley than their moonlight drive along it enabled them 
to be. Let us accompany them to the Ilall. Tliey had ^ 
jilread}' had a glimpse of it in ])assing, and •knew its 
situation. Advancing now towards it, on a splendid 
summer afternoon, they found it to he a handsome, 
&ome\>hat^irregidar mansion, huiltt of the stone of the 
district, standing beautifully on a wooded upland, Jichind 
which rose, as it appeared, I9 an amazing height, the 
stem, stony back of Ilibldethwaite. This hill, though 
pastured to its very top, was so brown with patches of 
peat, so rugged with grey craggy massca, and so torn 
into deep, black galleys, % the wild impetuous torrents 
that in the winter season poured down it, that its cha- 
racter was rather that of savage grandeur than of pasto- 
ral fell and moorland which belonged to cither side of 
the valh^y. It stood like a liuge giant at the entrance 
-of the Dale, and at im^py points of the road seemed 
entirely to close all exit. The road, howevm’, having 
crossed the river, which might he called the playful 
daughter of the hill, by an old and ])icturesqiic stone 
bridge, insinuated itself along the thick wood which 
clothed the giant’s foot,* and stole quietly, as it were, 
through a narrow pass out of the valley. 

Approaching the Hall by this beautiful road, Iloiiour 
and her mother sbon stood upon tlie banls of Wast- 
water and contemplated the scene. The grounds of the 
Hall ‘sloped down 4,0 the other side of the lake, and all 
around it lay verdant pasture fields, and meadows in 
#l!uch the hay-making had already commenced, A 
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boat-liousc, and a small green boat that wafi moored with* 
it, testified to *the proprietor taking at tiijies his 
plea'^ure upon tliis beautiful Httlc lake, and the occasional 
glimpse of a summer-house, or rustic shed, on the hilly 
grounds near the Hall, or more distantly in the woods, 

^ proved that h^had mefre than an angler’s delight Imtho 
rur?n seclusions of which he was master. 

In this higher part of the valley, or Wast-Wayland, 
as it was called, the views were by no tncJins extensive, 
for though the hilljf^n cither side were not lofty, tlieir 
bases locked, as it were, into each other, and while they 
somewhat coiiti acted the Dale, caused it perpetually to 
wind, and thus to present rather an infinite variety of 
* exquisite^ hit'^ of rural scenery, than views of any great 
Grange. ^ 

Honour and her mother reached the house; the large 
handsome windows o| its principal front, looking towards 
U’ast-water, ojicned upon a grassy terrace which led hy a 
hroad flight of stejis into an^cx<piisite flower-garden below. 
The vrliolo of this front was in the mo.^t excellent preser- 
vation and order, which caused an extension of the house, 
forming, in f^ct, a second and still handsomer front, to 
strike the belioldcr very singularly and almost painfully, 
fj’oni its somiVhat Neglected and wholly miinhahitcd 
appcai’niiec. Jlio lower windows were altogether closed 
hy outside VcniJtian shuttfjrs, wdiicli had evidently been for 
many }cars unopened, while the upper ones as evidently 
liclongcd to rooms wdiicli were either unfiuisliod or wholly 
unused and neglected. , There was something singular, 
something unpleasing, in this close approximation of order 
and neglect; it was a discord wdjcrc all otherwise would 
have been in hargjony. 

Mrs. Hawes was soon aware of tlieir arrival, and 
rec^ved them with much cordiality, with which, how- 
ever, a certain degree of ceremonious fcspect w'as ming- 
led. The truth w'af-, that she fouirathem to be of a 
class so much higher than she expected, thal she could 
only ^havo to them as to her mastej’s equals. On thft 
evening of their arrival, when she was down at the 
cottage to receive them, she became iustamtly aware ^f 
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the circmnstanoe. Mr. Elworthy, it is true, had told 
her thjjt the strangers were gcntlewdhien, and must Vo 
received and treated as such; still they were merely the 
new school niistre'is and her mother, and Mrs. Hawes 
thought of them as*.pcr'ions whom she might patronize 
and" ho hind to in a somewhat cdiidescenlling way, |ind # 
receive to a pleasant cup of tea in her parlour at the 
Ilall, during Mr. Elworthy’s absence. But the first sight 
of them dispelled this agj^eeahle idea. 

“ Very nice ladies they arc,” saitilehe to MI^. Fothcr- 
gill, of Lily-Garth, having called there on her way back 
in the market-cart, for she very naturally wished to tell 
the good people there what the new'-comcis, in whom 
the Bale had so great an interest, were like, iftid more 
especially as they were so ditfwcnt to wdiat she herself ' 
expected; “very nice ladies they are, 1 can tell you, hut 
they are renl frt nihfolk; for one ^an tell in a minute 
what people arc, and what they’ve been bred to. They 
were ndver born nor bred tq keep school among poor 
folks, and I wonder whether th’ maistci knows it. He 
said, says he, ‘ Mrs. Beggy, }ou must make these ladies 
very comfortable, and let tlicm feel at homg amongst us ’ 
— ^you know that’s juk like him -‘and }ou must do all 
you can for them whde I’m away.* * Those were his last 
words before he set out, so I did the hcsUtliat lay in my 
power; and very nice 1 thouglit I had got everything, 
and they seemed so pleased and satisfied, and said all 
vras right, and were much obliged by all 1 had done; 
hut then, when I saw them, and felt how they must 
have been used to something so different, it seemed to 
me as if nothing had hccii got ready as it ought to have 
been, and I wriohed tljcy had come to rfhc Hall instead. 
But th’ maister will be back soon, and then he’ll put 
every thhig light in a minute!” • 

The report wdi’dfi M’-s. llawcs had left of the strangers 
at Lily-garth soon' spread through the Bale. The ut- 
most curiosity was excited and the utmost interest also, 
^hicl> was only th^more increased by the appearance of 
ladies themselves. The sturdy, and somewhat rude 
sant-farmt^r, as he met them on their first walk up the 
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Dale, uncovered liis head, and passed them with a greet- 
ing; which was meant to express at once his good-will 
and his respect ; the women curtseyed, looked long after 
them, and then r<au to the nearest neighbour to commu- 
nicate the agreeable impression thej had made, while 
^such of the children as tfere not too bashful offered tl>om 
flowdi's. 

They were now at the Hall; and Mrs. Hawes, who 
had given up tlie thought of the pleasant tea-drinking in 
her own parlour, ]e(^4hom at once to Mr. El«orthy’s 
favourite room, >vhorc, no doubt, he himself would have 


* received them. This was a large, lofty, and handsome 
apartment, to which a very cheerful character was given, 

* from its \jiiidows facing the south, and opening directly 
Tipon tlic smooth, grassy toj^raeo and the beautiful flower- 
garden. Lai'ge weU-iiUed bookcases lined the walls, 
leaving, at regular intervals, spaces for casts of the 
finest iintique sculpture raised on pedestals; the upper 
portion of the walls was covered by portraits the size of 
life, many of them by excellent artists. It was a room 
which suggested agreeably of its possessor; flne taste 
and solid jiidg^ient seemed combined with domestic com- 
fort. The hearth was particularly cheerful and inviting; 
solas and easy •chairs stood about, as if offering every 
incitement for ^ro-side enjoyment, A writing table, on 
wlii(*h stood a largo clos^ writing desk and materials 
for writing, with a quantity of newspapers and books, 
stood midway between the fire-place and a remarkably 
pleasant window, and a large clair covered with green 
leaihoi', drawn near to it, pointed it out at once as the 
familiar seat of Mr. Elwortliy. * 

The strangers uf^urally felt a strong interest in all they 
saw, and they looked around for such small characteris- 
tics gf domestic and cvcry-day life and habits as might, 
in some measure, make them acquainted with the tastes 
pud pursuits of tlio man himself. <•’ 

It was afternoon, and though good Mrs. Hawes had 
quite abandoned the idea of inviting them to tea iq her 
parlour, she yet so cordially pressed tTiem to* take that 
meal, in the name of her master, that the. ladies cour 
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sented. The good woman was again in a perplexity. 
She wais not accustomed to sit in Mr. Elwortby's pre- 
sence, neither did it seem right to her to sit in thcjrs; 
but they insisted upon it, and even said that she must 
take tea witli theirj. To sit and take tea in ]\Ir. E 1 wor- 
th} ’-s room seemed an unhearcKof liberty; fortunately, 
Honour unconsciously obviated all difficulty. • 

“Jjet us take tea in this befiutiful garden, just within 
shade of this arbor- vita*, and within sight of Wast- water — 
it is &o*yery lovely!” said she, stajjpinc: from one of the 
'windows which opened upon the smooth, warm turf, in 
which ilower-beds, like brilliant gems, were set. 

Mrs. Hawes felt relieved from her dilemma. She fol- 
lowed Honour to the green terrace, saying — ^ ' 

“Maister likes his tea abo i’ th’ garden, but li^ 
mostly takes it under th* cedar tree, round tli’ corner; 
he reckons th’ view much Letter there.” 

The tea was set out in ]\lr. Elworthy’s favourite spot, 
and Mrs. Hawes felt quite at her case, more especially 
as the ladies seemed much interested in all slie told them 
of the Dale and the life of the people there, as cU as 
about Mr. El worthy himself. 

Mrs. Mildmay inquired, if there was in the house a 
portrait of this gentleman, and from thi«^ simple question 
Mrs. Hawes ramified into a good deal of family history. 

“Th* maister’s pictur,” said she, in Ecr Jbilo dialect, 
which I will not too literally follow, “hangs in what wo 
call th’ little green room upstairs; that was th’ mis- 
tress’s dressing-room, bfit th’ maister has the key with 
him. The mistress’s portrait hangs there too; th’ 
room opens out of his chSmber, and he mostly keeps it 
^eked. Her wardrobe’s in that rojm, and there her 
jewels are, and her desk with all her papers, just as slio 
left them. He was very fond of her, the maister as, 
and she was deserving of his lo^c.” 

Mrs. Mildmay\nd her daughter were wholly strangers 
to the details of Mr. Elworthy’s private life, and they 
•listetied with great interest mid without any sense of im- 
* i propriety to all that this faithful old servant was willing 
^ communicate. 
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"You SCO, ladies,” said she, “1 lived in tlie family in 
olcUMr. Elworthy’s tfme, afore this Hall was huilt/p when 
they lived at Lily-garth, which is the old family house, 
where th’ Elworthys lived time out of mind, and where 
tir maister wer’ born. I knew him# as a young man 
•afore^ho wer’ wed ; and* I thought when he brought *tli’ 
mistres'. home that I had never clapped c^es on a pret- 
tier woman. She wer’ a Mi'^s Hutton from London, but 
no fortune; but that mattered nothing to th’ maister, for 
its worth, not moncyffliiat he looks at. Well, asTl said, 
^ a prettier woman never came into th’ Dale.” 

“What kind of beauty was she?” asked Honour. 

“Why, miss, if you’U excuse my speaking of you in 
your presence,” said Mrs. Hawes, “she wer’ not unlike 
you. TJierc’s a soinethingi about you that reminded mo 
of th’ mistress th’ first minute 1 saw you. You’ve 
licr black hair, and tf same expression of eye, though 
hers wer’ brown and yours are dark gray, and she stood 
about yoiir height. Th’ luqistcr, ma’ppen, may, not see 
th’ likenc-s, though T do, aud though 1 reckon there are 
others i’ th’ Dale that will, for th’ mistress has never 
hecu forgotten amongst us. Halo folks don’t soon forget 
their friends.” 

]\Trs. Hawes fiaving*once began to talk, did not cease 
until Honour aial her mother were in possi^ssion of all 
she deemed it right to telk I question, however, whe- 
ther the whole particulars I am about to relate were told 
by her. l^’or the sako of succ^ctiicns, however, 1 will 
put her various cuinmunicatious into a compact form, 
adding thereto what is requisite to make the family-story 
complete; and this may be done in my character of 
novelist, for the norelist is a diviner, who knows not only 
what is privately said and done, hut who can trace the 
springs of action, and who knows what is secretly felt 
and suflered. 

Mrs. Hawes told all that Mrs. Dntton told to ^Frederick 
Horrockb, of the father and uncle of the present ilr. El- 
worthy, and of the son which the spendthrift uncle had*left. 
She lohl how this man, although ho had run through liis 
shaic of the paternal property, and spite of t great bur- 
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den of debt and sorrow* which he laid upon the family, 
still liiade large demands, and had* given to his son the 
baptismal name of Hichard Elworthy, thus making tlie 
family name twofold in his case. She told that after his 
father’s death he .fas adopted by his cousin, and brought 
hither to be educated as an acknowledged member of the 
family. 

“ lie was a tail-grown handsome lad,” said Mrs. 
Hawes, “when th’ master brought him from London 
down io Lily-garth ; but there wA‘ sometliing hard, and 
proud, and selfish about him even then. Th’ master, 
who wished to do by him as if hw had been his own bro- 
ther, sent him to a good school that was kept by a clergy- 
man i’ Kendal. There he was a matter of tl »*eo years, 
and all his holidays he speat at Lily-garth, and had 
good clothes and pocket-money and a horse to ride when 
he was here, and fishing and shoo+ing, and just what he 
liked. At seventeen he wer’ a manly chap, and looked 
like to .twenty. Th’ mastcy wer’ fond of him and \cry 
indulgent, and yet he wer’ a hot-tempered man, th’ mas- 
ter wer’ ; that was just his one failing ; he had not pa- 
tience, like ; but then Bichard wor’ given to wild ways, 
and if anytliing was said, hewer’ insolent, and had always 
such a deal to say for himself; besides which, he wer* 
extravagant, and spent a power of nroney. All this 
drove th’ master a’most inadVith him. ‘ lie’ll bo his 
father over again ! ’ he would say ; ‘and what satisfaction 
can I have for all my^roubleT And yet he went on* 
behaving to him like a good parent. If he had only 
been worthy of it ! At last, young as he was, be got 
into debt, and then many things came out that nobody 
ilpi dreamed of : among the rest, ihe had forged th’ 
master’s name, and got money in that way from th* 
bank. He had done enough to transport him, and many 
people think, cyj\n now, that will bo his end ; but he was 
young, you see, and, mad as the master wer’ against him, 
it wer’ hushed up ; nobody was defrauded of money but 
him. So Bichard was sent out of these parts, and for 

r ree or four years nothing was heard of him.” 

His good cousin, however, had not deserted him even 
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then. Once more ])e gave him a trial, the condition of 
forgiveness being his future industry and good conduct, 
lie was jpenitent apparently, and made abundant pro- 
mises. Ilis talents were unquestionably great ; he was 
entered a studei^t of law«of the Middle Temple, his cousin 
^urnisliing not only the money requisite for his studies, 
blit for his maintenance during them, and so creditably 
did he pass through this time of probation, that once 
more the doors of Lilv-garth were opened to him with 
affectionate cordiality: 

, Peace was now confirmed in Europe, and William 
Elworthy, like the rest of the world, went abroad. Be- 

•forc long the agreeable news reached Wayland-dale, that 
he had mA with a lady in l^aris whom he was about to 
bring home as his wife, auH great was the satisfaction 
which this news caused. Bichard, at first, disbelieved 
it; at lengtli the tidings were communicated to him by a 
letter from Elwoithy himself; and at the same time be 
was informed that liencefortli Lily-garth could not be his 
home, although he would be welcome there as on occa- 
sional visiter. Richard, who was indolent and luxurious, 
received this intimation with great dissatisfaction. There 
was an end now of lijs prospective heirship; be must 
battle his way through life by the means of his own in- 
dustry and profdSsioual talents. 

Without replying to his cousin, he immediately left 
Lily-garth, hastened to London, and thcnco to Pam, 
where he presented himself, andtwith the utmost appa- 
rent frankness and goodwill offered his warmest congra- 
tulations. Elworthy, at that time, in the very heyday of 
his propitious love-suit, and in good humour with all the 
>vorld, received his •unexpected relative with great kind- 
ness, and introduced him to the family of his betrothed, 
by wBom he was likewise cordially welcomed. 

Of the Dutton family, at this time in Paris, a word 
must be said in addition to what has already been re- 
lated by Mrs. Dutton of Woodbury. Mr. Dutton was a 
gentleman in trade, who was supposSd to have made 
much money. lie had brought his wife anjl daughter 
with him to that gay capital, wWch had been for so many 
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years closed to the English, not so i^uch for their amuse- 
ment as for his own convenience- His wife took caA of 
him ; she had been severely drilled into a knowledge of 
hie will and requirei!QentB through a hard apprenticeship 
of £ve-and-twenty*years ; it was long now since any idea 
of rebellion had crossed her thoughts. She was well- 
dressed, because she was the wife of Mr. Button, and it 
would not have been creditable for her to be otherwise ; 
she dined at a good table eveiy d^y because her husband 
dined at home. Poor soul ! she was very meek ; a crust 
« of bread and a draught of water would have satisfied her, 
could she but have had peace therewith ; but she was 
doomed to have the stalled ox and the strife* also, although 
she herself was full of meekness and submissidu. 

Mrs. Dutton’s would have been the desolate, weary, 
joyless life of a slave, had it not been for her daughter, 
who, gifted with her own affectiGhVite and amiable dibpo- 
bition, possessed, nevertheless, sufficient of her father’s 
dominant will to ensure a degree of freedom of action for 
herself, in which she not unfrequently included her mother, 
such as that mother would never have dared to assert for 
herself. ^ 

Ellinor’s beauty, and the reputed weaHh of her father, 
brought her, as Mrs. Dutton of Woodbury had said, many 
suitors, amongst whom was the yovftig Englishman, 
Chinneiy, whose gay, social qualities made him a welcomo 
guest to eveiy member of the family. To Mr. Dutton, 
because be made himsc’f useful in a thousand ways, and 
was a very entertaining companion ; to the mother and 
daughter, for the same reason — ^lie had the power of 
keeping the fire-side despot iu good humour. Before 
Wng, however, it wAs evident that ofher motives brought 
him daily to the house than the more pleasure of amusing 
father : he loved the daughter. ® 

A terrible anxiety filled the heart of Ellinor. To re- 
f fuse him^would, she believed, call forth the whole force ^ 
I of her father’s despotic will against her. Eortupately, 
Ikowever, it was his ambition that she should marry a man 
■rf landed property, which Chinneiy was^not. Ho did 
eonceal his intentions on this head ; and Chinuery, 
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knowing his own disqualiiicatioDS, and unaUe to cpmove 
lumself from tfae idol of his heart, redoubled his cimrtB as 
a good after-dinner companion, and spent the half of 
every day in transacting trifling husitj^ess for her father, 
not doubting but that,* sooner or later, success would 
crov^ his wishes. 

In the midst of these hopes and calculations, a formi- 
dable rival appeared in the person of WiUiam Elworthy. 
He was tlien about i^e-apd-twenty, remarkably-prcpos- 
sesbing in person, frank and generous of disposition, with 
• the simple, unpretending manners of the well-bred inde- 
pendent gentleman, rather than the man of fashion. Ho 
"• was the very opposite of Chinnery. 

• Elworuiy, like many another who entered that little 
charmed circle, loved the mir goddess of it at first sight* 
Eut, although early comprehending the painful circum- 
stances of the family relations, he did not, like Chinnery^ 
9 seek the daughter hj homage to the father ; he devoted 
hinibclf to the meek and suffering mother, by whose side 
stood the affectionate daughter, and was soou rewarded 
by the unqualified gift of that daughter’s entire affection* 

There was a something in the grave, earnest, yet 
frank demeanotfr of Mr. Blworthy which at first favour- 
ably impressed even old IMr. Dutton. He listened to his 
proposals with patience ; and when he learned the extent 
of hib landed property, the amount of his income, and 
what settlement he proposed to make on his daughter, 
his coubeut was immediately #veii. The lovers were 
made happy. 

An hour afterwords Chinnery came in with his arm full 
of newspapers an(J hooks whibh, with great labom*, be 
had been hunting out at various libraries for the old gen- 
tleman : he was unusually gay. 

“You must dine with us to-day,” said Mr. Dutton; “ I 
hnvo just given my consent to EUijior’s now lover, 
Elworthy; you’ve seen him; he will dine hci^'too.” 

All OWnnery’s mirth was gone; hp sank down. in 
chair,* and laid his forehead hi his hand. 

“Come, now, don’t be a fool!” said old Dutton. “ I 
dare say you have a fancy for her also ; it’s perfectly 
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EatotughiBg what offers that girl’s 1 wish, upon mj 
Boiil^ I do! tbat I had anotlier daughter for yotir sake. 
But you’ll come and dine here; Elworthy ^viU be bo 
^ tAkm lip with the women that I shall have no one to 
amuse me. 1 can\ do without you! Ard as to Ellinor, 
why, my good fellow, you ehould have spoken ; apd be- 
Bides, ''there’s many a slip between the cup and the lip/ ” 
said he; holding out, as it were, this faint hope, with the 
app^T^y kind, hut yet selffalj^wis^)/ of raising his spints* 

^ But it was no easy thing to raise his spirits ; he had 
last the very inspiration of his mirth and wit ; and before 
)6tigtt Mr. Button, who had also lost his amusing compa- 
nion and useful servant, and who found that he had 

C dy the worst of it in this new bargain, was out of 
our too, and more than commonly irascible and 
tyrannioaL Elworthy, who was often an unwilling Mit- 
imss of these pamfal scenes, sym^iathised naturally too 
much with the weak to please the strong. There was no ^ 
4 jitnoe whatever of his takiz% Mr* Chinnexj^'s place with 
V ^ old gentleman ; in fact, the more probable chance 
was that the two would come to an irreparable quarrel, 

" $$ir Elworfhyi as the reader has heard, by no means 
a mm of pUegmatic temperament 

** Ood help us!” said poor Mrs. Dutton, one day, in 
her wedcond somewhat querulous voice, io her daughter, 
after spipo violent outbreak of temper on the part of her 
husband* in. which he hod spoken of Ellinor’s lover with 
* tOrv litUe paiiexme — '* I don’t know what is to become of 
ua if yomrfMher and Elworthy quarrel I” 

^ They will not quarrel!" said Ellmor, in that firm, 
^^Hmerful voice, which always operated like a healing hi- 
on the wounded and sensitively*6uffering heart of 
the molher — Elworthy wiD never quarrel with my 
Quick tempered* he may he, but for our sakes 
, Ife 3m ikfoy the storm rather than excite it. Have, 
mother, no fear, os I have none!" 

1^. iNittmi tried to cast out fear and anxiety, but she 
^as so timid aiid nervous, and stood in such 
f%t»sband, that it any one enteredi into the morest 
with Wm, she trembled as if she stood on the 
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0 / a gulf, antf it seemed impossible to her but that Mr* 
Elworthj’s quick, resojute, imcompromising matmar, must 
excite him sooner or later. She knew her husl^and 
better than Elworthy did, and therefore she Uye^ in con- 
stant apprehension. 

It was about this time when EichardlQl worthy, hayinjl 
i!^ceiued from his oousm the intelligence of his intended 
marriage, made his appearance in Pans ; and from that 
time, strange to say, t^gs began to mend. Ostensibly 
Richard's object in lea^jng England was to congr^lato 
his cousin on his approaching happiness, and to enj^ a 

• little of the gay Paris life before settling down to mti, 
work in London. 

•• Elwort^ was too happy himself not to make the {oung 
man heaimly welcome; he liberally supplied him with 
money, and mtroduced him to old Mr. Dntton as a meiw 
companion, in the place of his late farourite. Richard^ 
powers were somewhat similar to Chinnery't I he drank 
iieely without becoming intoxicated; sang merry songs, ^ 
told witty stories, and satiriaed everybody, not omitting 
his cousin, greatly to the old gentleman’s amusement* 
lie was in Paris for a deep and secret purpose : for no 
other than, if possible, to prevent the marriage takings 
place. lie came without the slightest knowledge of the 
family with which his cousin was about to unite himself. 
He now keenly^tudied e^ery character. He appeariMi 
frank, and all trusted him. He heard much of Q wneiy, 
and in him he saw the tool of his purpose; but he tfas 
how supposed to be ^sent fro^ Pans. Richard was 
bent on finding hiny^d gaining his confidence* InhiS 
opportunity at length occurred. 

One day the Buttons made a party to Versailles, ahd 
there ^met Chinnery alone, and tookihg very mdaneholyk 
Old Button, who was leaning oh I^hSrd Slwarihy’s 
arm,* saw him first, an4 delighted to find his 
entertauuDg companion once more# ^ost. kindly aceostit^ 
him, and introduced him to fifehs^ Elworthy, layinjl 
an ii^unotiou on the two yo^g men that they shottlcm 
beoeme not only weD aeqnamtiMi with each odier; bnt 
4inf with him on the morrow. 
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Chinnery, spite of his melaitolioly, by no means 
disinclined for a renewied of intimacy with the gay and 
social old gentleman, which wotild also bring him dgain 
into the society of his daughter, for whom he still enter- 
tained the most violent passion. Richard El worthy 
believed that be had now tbe gg>me in Ips own band; but 
he kept his designs entirely within his own breast^, while 
he manoeuvred with the most masterly skilL He by no 
means concealed his close connection with the bated rival 
of his new friend, on the contra^he spoke of William 
ElwoHliy in the most natural and unreserved manner. 
He spoke freely of his many virtues, and equally freely 
of his failings, always dwellmg forcibly on his quick and 
cholmc temperament, of which he furnished many hii>hly<. 
coloured details, carefully studying, nevertheless, to give 
a comic turn to all, so that his descriptions might appear 
amusing rather than serious, and thus wholly without 
sinister inteHtion. He would thcii, as if to prove to his 
* listener how truthful a limner he was, dash off, as a 
companion-piece, the tyranricol and testy-temperod Mr. 
Hutton, the fidelity of which Chinnery co^d immediately 
recognise. 

(iood heavens!” exclaimed Richard, one day, after 
having entertained his friend as aJi>ove, *tto think of these 
two powder magazines standing side by side witliout 
blowing one another up. Spme little "explosions there 
have been I understand; but there will he a terrific scene 
one of these days, if some good-natured soul, or even 
chance, perhaps, shou^l drop a, spark between them. 
Think only of Mr. Dutton, the wi^rst-tempered man in 
the world, vowing that his daughter shall never marry 
any but a good-tempered man, and she, with more reason, 
Vowing that she never will either; and yet the father has 

8 * ten his consei|| to, and she is ready to marry William 
Iwotthy, a man whose temper is as ungoveniable as a 
'trild horse. Elworthy is my relative, and I am under 
eome ohDgatious to him, yet nevertheless, 1 should like 
f to see^ an explosion. There could be no harm in it beyond 
the bldst^ for Mworthy loves that pretty daughter of 
too woll^ not to take care both of himself and her^ 
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old PaitoQ is too well pleased at die prospect of his 
daughter marrying a good English estate, to break the 
comffection, spite of aU his threats.*' • 

Hichord laughed, and so did his companion. 

1 tell you what though,” continued Richard, as if 
growing confidci^tial, if it was not Hbr those English 
«iercs^ld Dutton would rather his daughter married you. 
He likes you, while he is afraid of Elworthy. There is 
something dignified and reserved about Elworthy; he 
doesn’t laugh at the old gentleman’s jokes as he should do; 
nor over his wine with him ; they are the very antipodes 
•of each other, and yet are alike excitable in temper.” 

Ko more was said; it was merely seed dropped by 
Jlichard, as if by chance, hut it fell, as ho hoped, into 
fj'uitful gi^und. 

From this day Chinucr^’s spirits returned; ho and 
Richard Elworthy wore frequently together, and again 
he was a frequent guc^t at the Dutton’s; again he told 
his witty stories, and used every effort to ingratiate him- 
ficlf with the old gentleman. • Richard now withdrew, as 
if info the background, leaving ample space for Chinnery’s 
operations, and satisfied himself by merely standing by 
and watching ttie game. No one suspected him. He 
wa^ ill favour wUh all:^ he seemed to have restored good 
humour and the fonner calm state of things. Chinnery 
as obliged to ttira for gi^yng, inadvertently, as he be- 
lieved, a clue to hi« rival’s character, by means of which 
he might he inveigled to his ruin; Elworthy was obliged 
to him, hooausc in rcs^ruig Mr. Dutton to a better state 
of temper he had esscutidly to the happiness of 

Ellinor and her anxious mother, and for the same reason 
ihetj were obliged to him, and expressed their gratitude 
in words of genuine emotion, 

A short time of general happiness and equanimity 
intenfeiied, during which Mr. Elworthy, who was impa- 
tient for his marriage, pressed for its. consummation. 
This pause, however, was only the lull before the fetorm, 
the lime necessary for the germination of those seeds of 
discoid which the dnemy hod dropped ift, like the tares of 
evil, while the unsuspecting husbandman slept. 
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Not a hint of Kichard’s was lost on Chinncry. Spito 
of Elworthy’s sincere wish to avoid^ dissension it appeared 
nexHo impossible; ho and old Mr. Dutton seemed opposed 
on all subjects, politics, religion, or the merest event of 
the day. When they met it seemed as if the devil of dis- 
cord were between them, and pontentipn was inevitable. 
Mr. Dutton evidently disliked him, and sought oo?asiv/n 
of quarrel, and at length it came. A dispute oiigiiiating 
about the root of a Greek verb, between Chinn ery and 
Elworthy, was taken up by the ojd gentleman, and called 
forth such an excess of temper, that Elworthy, anxious 
to close it, rose, and was about to leave the house, when 
Mr. Dutton, transported beyond himself, ordered him 
never to enter it again. 

Richard had now his wish gratified. The t vo powder 
znills had exploded and bloWn each other up. 

He looked very grave the ntxt evening as he remarked 
this to Chinncry, adding, “ But It is really more serious 
than might have been expected. Miss Dutton, of course, 
is very unhappy. But wlwt a hot-headed man is Mr. 
Elwoi thy! Who would have thought him fool enough to 
contend with Mr. Dutton, and jet 1 must confess, in his 
defence, that yo\j have had a hand m it alfc I have looked 
on, and seen how artfully you have fomented discoid,^’ 

Chinnery did not laugh outwaidly, but he was well 
pleased with what had happened, and when within a 
few days, at old Mr. Dutton’s peremptory commands, 
the family left Paris and icmoved to Cassel, he almost 
immediately followed tj»em. 

On the night of the unhappy qtiurrel with her father, 
EUinor had a long, and as it turned out, imhappy inter- 
view with her lover. Their tempers were both evcited, 
and, in a moment of irritation, she b'&id that she held it 
to be her duty to take back the faith that she had 
plighted. She had mistaken his character: he l^a'i over 


baring and unreasonable, and she had unhappily seen too 
l^ibuch'doipestic misery from those causes to risk her own 
tfihtpipiness when her judgment warned her. What wAs 
‘%e sufFeriiig of ’reparation now, in comparison 'with a 
^lifedong warfare and miserj? 
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A»tonisbmcTit, pride, and indignation, arouaed the whole 
force of his vehement Spirit. He gave her hack hcrrfaitli 
as a thing of little value, and they parted, as it beemed, 
liji an eternal separation — only, however, to feel the next 
moment, when recall appeared impossible, that each had 
b^c n too precipitate, and lhat the atfoction of two kindred 
lieait* could not he crushed even by otfeiice and wrong. 
The spirit of concession and foigivenoss awoke in each, 
like an avenging angel, and drew their souls nearer, in 
fact, than they had c^f been before, only they kffew it 
not 

* When the family had been hut a few days in Cassel, 
Tjllii^r surprised Mr. Chinnery by requesting half an- 
Tioi.i’s confer ation with him m the public gai dens. It 
was a ‘^]»hndid summer evc^riing, and tlio gardens were 
ciowdcd with plcasui e-seeking people, walking, talking, 
Kiid di inking coffee. (Jiiiniiery, astonished and delighted 
foi he +00 was about to request the same favoui —joined 
hei in one of the most retirod^walks. 

lie offtied her his aim, which she declined, and then, 
in a cold and somewhat haughty manner, she addieised 
hini: — 9 

“1 (amiot allow )ou, for one moment, to mistake my 
niotne. You know tlid unhappy state of ni} allaiis with 
William lllwoillij^.’^ 

lie bowed. • 

“William Elwortliy,” oontinued ‘•ho, “has been for* 
hidden our house by my father; and more than that, ’ 
added she, wiili a pei^ptible tiAior of voice, which by 
lit) means escaped Olfmneiy’s notice — “I have, peihaps, 
voluntarily seen him foi the last time. Under tliese cir- 
cumstances, J under#>tand fioiii my father that you have 
his pcnnis‘don to solicit my hand. My amazement and 
indigi^ition at this aiiiiounceincnt were beyond words ^ 
Oaii my father helie\e it possible for me hastily and ai- 
hitrarily to transfer my aftections, or lliat*you could con- 
sidei Ihciii worthy of acceptance if they were thus trAn««- 
ferable? You could not; no man couldi There must ho 
no misunderstanding amongst us on this, to me at least, 
80 grave a subject. 1 ha^e told my father,* witbm the 

D 
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last hour, and theieby I have excited his stern displea 
sare,vthat I am in no condition to accept a new lovei I 
have told lum, as I now teU you, that William Elwortliy 
IS the only man I have ever loved, I love him still; it is 
possible I may l^ve him to my death Ho has many 
noble and beautiful qualities^ (jrod for^ijive me if I liav^ 
done wrong*’* said 4ie, her voice ^inking almost to a 
whispei , and then clasping he r hands together, as if to 
keep down some stiu^gling emotion, she stood, as pale 
as imtible, hefoie lum 


Chinneiy was not an ungeneious man, he loved her 
ardentl), he A\a8 now detply touched by hei cmotioi , 
and he 4>poke smcci ely, is fai as luinstlf at lea^t w is^ion 
ceined, when he rcjdicd — * 

‘^If Elworthy Indtiuly, iichly loved }ou — loved you in 
the spiiit of self Ahnegition — he Mould not ha>t angcied 
youi father, foi youi sake hewpuldnot* What ha\c 
I not done for the saki of ptaee^ — eonceah d my tiue sen- 
timeiit'', eomeided with Mhat 1 did not believe, acted a 
lie to my \ery -sOul — ’ 

^*Mi Llwoithy wis too noble to he a hypocrite, vas 
too genuine, too upiight to let a lie * i^tuined Lllmoi, 
mtei ruptiiig hirii , 

Let mo he pioperly understorid, do not let m\ Moids 
be tiken as an ofleuce, ’ siid lit, Maiiidy **\ou know 
nothoM 1 ha^e loved you* J ha\e seen that youi life 
was emhitteied hy domestic tyianny I would h^^c 
made you so happy* I had vowtd with myself to God 
to compensate foi the^suffeimgs ^f your youth by the 
love Mliieh I would have lavished oa you, by the indul- 
gence whicli should have left no wish uo^i itified I 


horemid foi chore with youi father J Iwoithy eould not 
dyffTmucli; he could not, even for yom sake* I know 
hma, Miss Dutton, hettei than you do let there be no 
mTenec in my words when I ask you, can a wife bo happy 
iSvith A tyrant ‘tempeu d husband^ She cannot, you 
bow she cannot* Elwoithy is a tyrant m temper, a 


I cajn icious despot t—’ ’ 

4 ** Villain J traduce! * ’ exclaimed Elwoitliy himself, 
ho having boon led by a singulai chance to that very 
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Spot, h( iird the last energetic words of his rival, and 
no^ confronted him. “Lying scoundrel!*' cried he^ 
and at the same moment struck him with his riding 
whip. 

Ellinor, pale ,as deaths sunk on a* seat motionless. 
She 4wv) men, now ficreo enemies, niblied tp her, each 
attempting to thrust the other aside. But Ellinor had 
not fainted, though a sickness of Ijorror, as it were, 
passed <»vcr her soul. ^ 

“Madman! infatuated madman!” exclaimed she, in a 
flow hut iirm voice, rising at the same time and address- 
ing Elv\orthy. “Ah, what have you done! God in 
Jieaven sustain me ! . Elworthy', you have parted us for 
over!” awl with these w'ords she agaiu sank on the seat 
and burst into a flood of tesR*?, 

The rumour of an cii(*ountcr between two jealous Eng- 
lish inals spiead throifgh the gardens, and poplc came 
thronging towards the spot. In the mean time, Ellinor, 
wdio saw instantly tlie dangerous position of her lovers, 
as regarded each other, made a violent effort to master 
her feclingh, and in some measure to justify each to the 
other. But it •was no easy matter; tlie words which 
Elworthy had heard justified, in his then excited state 
of mind, the violence of his conduct, while the very vio- 
lence of his condfict bccmc(J, on the other hand, to justify 
the words themsclvjs. 

»Sick at heart, and overwhelmed with yet more terrible 
apprehensions, Ellinor yeached h^me. Both her parents 
were absent, aud tj^ oWing herself on her bed, she cm- 
dea\ouied to compose her mind, and come to a clear 
judgment as tP what was right for her to do. 

It was late heforS her parents rehirned, and then let- 
ters from hlngland, wliich awaited her father, awoke new 
anxiefies. Something of fatal presage in the state of liis 
affairs summoned him home ; hd was thrown into a state 
of strange depression of mind, which greatly incrcas'ed hi# i 
natural irritability. Her mother was overw^helmed witj; \ 
nervous fear: sometliing di’cadful was tbout to happen, 
miinor rousted herself to sustain her mother, <^nd for that 
night, at least, not a word was said of her own terrible 
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anxie^. The next morning Mr. Dutton gave orders 
for tSeir immediate return to England, and inst'ant 
preparations for their departure began. A note was 
brought to Ellmor. It was from Elworthy : a duel had 
been fought between himself and Chinnery. Chinuery 
was slightly wounded, and he was about to leave Cf sscK 
—to leave Germany, and he now bade her farewell. 
He deplored any sorrow or annoyance which he might 
have (^used her,^ thanked her fc^r^ the glimpses of bi’icf 
happiness which he had enjoyed with her ; begged her 
forgiveness, her prayers, and, if possible, her rcinem 
brahee, with forbearance, if not with love. ‘‘Ellmor,^' 
said the letter, in conclusion, “your image will never » 
leave my heart. I have loved you with an impciishahlo 
dove ; yet you are free. I onfy am bound — Abound by my 
love and by the tears which I have seen you shed ; 
surely, I did not misunderstand them ! — they ba\e been 
my consolation, God, at some future time, will pciliaps 
make me more worthy' of tlr^m.*’ 

Thus he wrote, yet he asked no inters iew*^ and wa<- 
gone. 

The disturbance of Mr. Dutton’s rainu' was cxtiemc. 
lie was not in the habit of being confidential, as rt'gaidc d 
his business affairs, with his wife and daughter ; it was 
sufficient for them to know ths,t his soo, Vtill in England, 
but no way connected with him in hubiiiess, urged lii‘ 
immediate return. Ellinor had enough to do to sustain 
her anxious and alari^d mother without asking for 
sympathy in her own troubles. Tkg duel between the 
^two rivals apparently excited more interest among the 
gobd idle gossips, English and German, of Oassel, than 

E tlie Dutton family. Two days after it occurred 
re on their way to England, in consequence of it, 
as generally believed, and even as was beheved 
iinery himself. * Elworthy Jenew not of their 
re, for be too had left Cassel, and was travelling 
Itdly. ^ 

months after thjs he learned in Rome, from an 
ne^wspaper, of the bankruptcy of Mr. Dutton, 
dng Italy with the same rajndity that he had en- 
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tercd it, he returned to England. Ko sooner in London 
tlidu he souG^ht out the brother of Ellinor — ^tbe husband 
of T)ur Mrs. Dutton of Woodbury — ^who> holding a ^vern- ' 
incnt nppointmcnt, resided in Loudon, and to whom 
EUinor was much attached. A frankness of manner in 
the junior Mr. Dutton instantly preposibessed Elworthy in 
’^ia iiivour, A\hilst ho, on his part, was well-disposed to- 
waids Elworthy, spite of the unfortunate termination of 
hib acquaiutaiico with his sifter, from what she herself 
had connnumoated. ^ ^ ^ * 

Elworthy’s intentions were of the most noble and! 

» generous character. lie came as a friend of the fa- 
iiiily, the first moment any knowledge of their misfor- 
• tunes had reached him ; and a warm heart and a liberal 
hand w^re now at their service. lie came, indeodt 
at cl critical moment. TJfc afiairs of Mr. Dutton were 
extremely embarrassed, and the expensive manner iu 
which ho had lived abroad, at a time when any prudent, 
or cvoii hohcbt man, would have diminibhed every un- 
necossarv outlay, had irritated his creditors extremely. 
He as well aware of the desperate state of his circum- 
stances even while abroad, and this circumstance, while 
it excubcd and exjdained to liis wifo and daughter that 
imhajipy state sof teipper which had caused such an in- ^ 
crease of doniebtic misery, only tended to exasperate Lift 
creditors. KuTii and disgrace stared the unfortunate 
iamily in the face. 

It will readily he believed that Elworthy stood among 
all paities as an anniel fiom ^eavon. The amount of 
Mr. Dutton’b liab^. tics was too great for him to take 
upon himself, but it was easy to arrange with creditors 
who liad hitherto expected nothing ; all were 
oven the most irritated amongst them. The real amount 
of oacrifico which Mr. Elworthy made was, however, 
n(‘v!r known ; it was, indeed, so far beyond his expecta- 
tions that he never spoke of it. # 

There was no formal renewal of oourtship between faim 
and lilllinor; they met as though they had not paii^ 
grief and anger. Ho laid his peaee-dfiering on the altar 
of affection, and it was sufficient for him that it was ac<« 
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ceptcd; he himself was too grateful to receive their 
thanks. » 

In^e midst of the deepest humiliation of the Dutton 
family, Mrs. Dutton’s health gave way; her Tiervous 
system, too long excited, could not sustain this last blow, 
and she sank under it, nor Was tlie unexpected deliycrauco 
able again to raise her. She had become feeble" as*a 
child both in mind and body, and the ph} sician ^aid that 
she could not last long. Elworthy was like a dutiful 
son t^her already, and as such s.h,^ loved him. 

One night, taking his hand and that of her daughter, 
she said that she only wished to see them united ; that ' 
she prayed God she might live so long. 

Those feeble words wore all-sufficient. Without .any 
ceremony, or marriage preparation, they wefe united. 
This event gave her great ]f)lea&urc. She now said al- 
most incesbantly that God was very good to h(i ; that 
she was surrounded by blessings*^ that she was voad^ 
now whenever she was summoned. 

Tho summons came as gently as the falling of the dew, 
and she passed away, holding to tho last the liands of 
those beloved ones. After her death, William Elworthy 
and his bride removed into Wayland-dal4, which Ellinor 
as yet had never seen. Old Mr,. Dutton, wlio, spite of 
the unexampled nobility and geuerosity of his son in-law’s 
oonduct, never really liked him, and to^ whom the obli- 
gation seemed rather as a burden, removed after his 
wife’s death to London, that he might be near liia son, 
whose wife, he said, Kecked. lived in lodgings tho 
remainder of his days, on an arnimly^paid to him by Mr. 
Elworthy, though ho never chose to acknowledge it. 

The reader is now in possession of such portion of the 
family history as was not related by Mrs. Dutton of 
Woodbury, or which was beyond the knowledge of good 
Mrs. Hawes, to whom we now return. 

very pretty woman was Mrs. hllwortliy,” said 
^jlbrs. Ilawes ; “ and everybody in the Dale took to her, 
ijmr she had no pride, and she had as great a liking for 
Dales people ^ if she had been born an;iong them. 
%he fell into all their ways, and learned to knit and spin. 
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and a beautiful spinner and knitter she was ; and dbe 
lia j such pretty >\ ayt. of doing everything ! It quite 
a picture to see her sit at her wheel, and then the thr-ead 
tliat she spun was finer than anybody el«»e’s. The mas- 
ter was very proud of her spinning. ^ I remember one 
day, 'wJien lots of lino London folks came, the master goes 
u]) Jier wheel and draws out the fine silken thread, 
'which ho holds hetw^oon him and the hoht, ‘ and doesn’t 
in} wife spin beautifully T ho says. ‘ Oh! shc*s a beau- 
tiful sjunuor!’ Thojlall looked so ^jaijinted; an-kwhen 
blie (Mine down they expected to see her, I reckon, in 
lin^ey-woolscy* bcoaubo she spun; but bhc came down in 
bilk', hko the first lady of them all, only more beautiful, 
■ ,ind as blooming as a rose. She lo\ed the Dales folk, 
as 1 bn id, and came to tlicir^shoop-shea rings and weddings, 
and kept up all th’ old customs at Lily-garth, as if she — 
the «»Te*ite-.t lady in a’ th’ Dale —had been only a far- 
iiior\ wife. Ifow fond everybody was of her, and th’ 
master more than all! One great trouble, however, 
there ivas, and cA<‘ryT»ody flit it, and that w^as, that she 
wei’ not hkel} to he a mother. Everf/bodif^ I said, wer’ 
troubled at it, hut I bhould have said everybody but one, 
end that wei^lMr. D^chaid, tbe master’s cousin, who 
w cr’ looked iipJu as his heir, if he had no children. 

“ Richard by this time seemed to have sown his wild 
oats; lie lived mostly in London, hut now and then came 
down to Lilv-gaitli for sliootipg and pastime, and the 
mistress wer’ very fond of him ; she’d known him abroad, 
and had taken a gt,fat liking to him. It wer’ very 
strange, hut aftei>jiis marriage the master seemed to 
take a great dislike to Richard; ho had less patietiee 
with him than evey. No doubt he had liis reasons, 'hut 
th* mistress would’nt believe any Harm of Richard, and 
lie^ways wer’ mighty agreeable with her, which wer’ 
displeasing to th* master. Ay, it’s a sorrowful tiling 
to think of, ’at that fellow had even lht?n power to make 
an unhappy minute between these two, but he had ; aui} 
many an hour and many a day tool ^ 

“ Th’ master, you see, was hasty, and that always 
tiouhled her; she tiled to keep peace, and to set Richard 
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in a good light, and he was as aitful as deceit could 
make him. He was as smooth to her as oil ; she cpuld 
not think ill of him. ‘You’re too hasty, William,’ '.he 
used to say, in her sweet, hut positive A\av; ‘you hnow 
you are; I shall ^take Uichaid’b part, foi I know he’s 
**ight^’ Oh! it made th’ mabtei vei\ angry to hear ha 
talk so; but he could not tiiin liei ; ‘^lie wi r*, pool thin ^ 1 
as hasty and deta mined m some thing'* as he >ur. 

“ Well, they'd hecii manud a nuvltei of loui oi five 
yearv” continued Mis. iTidicn thao was gieat 

joy in th’ whole Dale, loi she wer’ expecting to bt a 
motlicr. In th’ sniTmici oi that ^car, tin y liad gone iioiii * 
old Lil)-gaitli to th’ JJall, winch had heen huildmg 
two yeais oi nijie, and to buy thimncy pieces and fuiin * 
turc, for winch th* master^ and she had been ii]) t) 
London, for he would liax< f \erytlniig dom to her hkinir, 
and fche wer* xeiy fond of th’ new IJall; she had 1 nd tn’ 
foundation stone of it heiself; nay I’m not sure Init it 
wer’ built to please hei altogether, foi Lilj-gaitli yui 
see, was an old-fa '.hum ed hdlw, wi’ low iuoms. and tins 
wer made large and lightsonn So tliough the ilall w »s 
not finished they moved into it; * foi ^aj^ slu , ‘ our in .t 
child shall be bom m tins new house' it will hung a 
blesbing to it r So sho said mary a titne. Oh' what 
joy sho had in the prospect of bang a ijiotlici, and liow 
glad was everybody i’ th’ Dak^ J^ir, sjnle of lici pai 
tiality to Richard, none of them liked the thoiights of his 
being one day th’ master’s suiccssoi. They said, no! 
we shall have now one ff his owHyfli -.h and blood, bom 
and bred amongst us, and one of selves, t wei ^ 
And there wer’ not one of the tenants that did not get 
sotnething ready for th’ mistress or ,tli’ baby that w cr’ 
coming; one made a pillow for the cradle, another a fine 
pair o’ blankets, another a quilt; there wei’ not <i mptlu i 
among them ’at did not feel as it she wor’ woiking hu 
her ftrst^borii, ' 

I “ When* fh* master and mistress moved to th’ llalJ, 
Christie Fothergill went to Lily-garth; he wer’ eldest 
son of old Peter PotheigiU ©f J3irks-imll down i’ tli’ 
Dalo ; Peter, wer’ a quaker, and bad two sons, Christie 
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xnl C .kli, ClirMic iiiiiiied Maroaiot Gilson o’ Dent- 
low y., sli( not a quaker, but a notable, pi<tt^hss 
wi’ luoTH} , bci fallal A\ei o sbopktcpir Old i'cier 

I ot Kiij;iU ^\cl’ an^iy wi Chiistu lor inairvino out of 

Jii hocaty ‘a woman o’ tli woild,’ a^'^ho calltd her , so 
] lin‘*ta kh til mill, thou£»]i lie wir’ to lia\c li ul it, iml 
?s la^\ei ’ al *a\s i i lAOUiitc o’ tk m isti i s, ind Iiid now 

1 )i t> to Liitk a ^:;ood la ni tbc niastti s \ i>s bo, 

(. '1 r nil ln\i 1 il\ ontb, mil its *1101 im ]io\r 

tn r I )ii(d old Pill f'»b( said n > mi le i 11 1 l 1 1 a»on > 

II n_^< , not a wo d’ So ( b a Jud Iilv ^aitli md 
M * b Liniifd niilbi , bi luiiii d i quilt Slie \\(i’ 

^ 1 ^ow n nil d kioidbnt < iii ot 1 uiiliif, mil 
•ba i n 0 1 ids ( t Niowi I nouns inlSmiml Pii 'y 0 
1 ni n LI )wn ti )w ^\ii\ t nh uid 1 ('’ikb 
1 b il In I > i f • b n bis own In wn i 11 lit 
j 1 litlci t)ti ti Oik o ilinn, STinucl 1 t aim 
* \ Ul, 111 ti *otn 1 lUti ds to til mill 1 itb Ins 
, nil mo will Iniijc iolks ibi} an 1 tb Pili 
an’ il ii ]»eO d l»v tbe^ n tn D it, bow (mi, all 

i' 1 I licit 111 btii noi t all to \ Ini I w i sinno, only 

< il 1 ( win+toJnli iitn wbealln misin milinistic^s 
m ^nl t the A. II (hi til wci then 1 iidlir twelve- 

niontb wed, i ^ bn ^•»n 1 wib , I ki tb nnstii •«, we ’ 
i I tin li In >^ liu i tb uitumn, o time woi’a 
i 1 [I I u ni tb two*bou c an I ( hii tii Tid at 
Jii > j li I n iiistMss tw n(> pounds in bii own 

if M 1 m 1 ) ^ , il Ik SIC’ a lid binu md boin afoio 
ibi quiic’ ^ • 

‘I 1 yoiM iiJi'-^^ wer’iuie’ s ilnppy 111 all 1 ei da\^ 
uidwhiviu 111 dibit \ lies i kttei to liiclnid 
u ii tell ! in iici and lid b ui eirtie down fia Lon- 
don tbit iiiti 111 1 imi s I tin 1 lu tbcir new bon r Tli’ 
nnstjr wn ill jik 1 id it t i , but bi kt lif» b \c lai 

• wii \ m most ll iii^s lud beii fbe si^s, m her posi 

w i), i e in I tbi k wint nukcs ‘yni take atjen 
I bud so bit b( s/</' eoino to s< ^ mi lu rur new y 

* oiisi tint 1 t ilv^ suib pUasuie jn,^of ih it lan^dos^ 

tnmn d ’ So tli maslei siid no moie, only one cmiM 
He at lie wei’ jll plei <1 1 001 thin febo dt(/ take 

u 2 
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A pleasure iu the new house ! She went from room to 
roojp, loo]ting oiit first at one window and then at an- 
other. She wer’ very fond o* me,’’ said Mns. Ilawes, 
with (1 deep sigh, and as sIjc wer’ not over strong, she 
leaned on my aim many a time, as slie walked up and 
down, ‘ and ah, l*<^ggy,* says slie, ‘ I hope it is not a sin 
to be as happy as 1 ani ! ’ *' * 

‘‘Wae’s to me!” continued the good housekeeper. 
Richard came down that autunm, as she liad asked 
him,^and to my thinking, it vciik’^e Satan entering into 
tlio Garden of Eden. Jle camo do^ii for th’ long \aea- 
tion, as they eall it, and th’ mistrco^ ’at ihoiiglit ho 
would 2‘c joico in lier Jiap])inoss, little knew liow mad ho 
wer’ that there were likely to he a bairn. 

** And now 1 must tell 30U that there i\cre i’ th’ Dale a 
farmer — a man witli money, that had li\o(l 011 an old lea^ e- 
hold farm — one Dannel Gair, o’ Tod’s-gill. lie wer’ a 
hard, money -getting man, "who ^vas al\\ays in a quarril 
wi^ somebody; and if there >\er’ a man iu the Dale tliat 
th’ s^[lurc eould not abides it wer’ Damul 0’ Tod’s gill. 
He had a sou tliat wor’ a butcher as well as a faruici ; a 
hardened, godless fellow, just the moral of ’s father, and 
one daughter, a kaudsomc lass, that eo\ild iide ovci the 
Fells on an unbroken filly. »She«had jdenty 0’ lo\ers, for 
her father wer’ rich, and bragged that he svcmld give his 
old night-eap full of giuneav with her if she wed to his 
liking. Richard knew well enough tliat tli’ master eould 
not rhulc Dannel 0’ Tod’s-gdl ; you may lliink, then, 
how mad it made him ^vhen lie heard, afore Richard had 
been many sveeki^ at th* Hall, tha<i he wer’ a-courtiug 
old Dannel’a daughter, and that i’ th’ spring, v]iv.n he 
wer’ down last, he liad’ been with lier i’ S a ah -dale 
where tV Garr’s came fiom, and where they hid hits 
relatioub — tho rudest ]>eople in all these parts, ilhdiard 
stQiftly denied it ; ho said tliat she w er’ a pretty lass, 
that he hasl onl^ had a bit of talk with her, one day, 

k ifA the Fell-head among the slici]). 

<< * Tlicre’b no such great sin in that,’ said he, and 
^ ap;^nlc(l to the mistress. »She said, ‘ no, for sure not;’ 
hut she hoped ho would mind >vhat he w er’ about, for 
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that she wer’ a wild lass and might hiing liitn into troi^de^ 
and that the Garrswer’ lude, de'^perato folks, who^^uld 
not take an affront and say nothing. 

“ Th’ master, however, belie vod not a word that 
Tliehard said ; hut without saying anything to him, ho 
'■♦•t .ibput to find out the truth, and by little and little a 
long hist</ry of villany came to light. Kicljaid had kept 
company tmOi her c\cr bincc spnng, and tiny liad hoeu 
togctlui into S^^alc-d^lo, annnig the old Gairs. ^Ghl 
Dauiiel, the fatlni, knc\\ it, and the son kntn it, and 
,hoth liad biui ^\illing enough at tl c time, bdievmg that 
U'ehaid meant honestly by ht r, and that lie i\ould ouo 
he th’ master of \V^ 4 ,^t Wa^land, and tliiis Isaliel 
(i in he imide a lad\ of. Ihit Kichaid liad no honest 
int( iitioii'- to\>aids lli’ poor las-,, and now a day of reekon- 
ing wci’ at liand. As soon as th’ masUr liegan to 
riilvo inqmiie'*, old Duuntl found all out, and now he 
Mvoio ’at llidiaid bhonhl marry liis dauglitci, or the 
TiOrd aboie kno'ws wliat Nen^jeiinct ho iiould ha>e! 

“lloth iJidiaid itiid lU’ inabterMcie gieat sportsmen, 
and wcie often out on the uioois for da}s and days, ^\itli 
thtir dogs and giuH, although they ne\ci went together. 
Well, liitdiaid b<»t off one nioimng, and said he slumld 
not he hack for three dav*., and th' master went out also, 
lie took his giiit with liiin, and his favouiite dog, and 
made the mistress l)elic\L that he wer’ oil’ shooting; he- 
eauso of the delicate state die wei ’ then in, and not far 
f 1 0111 her time, lie did n</t wisli h< r to know' what lie had 
lieard about llichanVs \illany totld Danners daughter*. 
So, instead of goin^ to th moors, spite of all liib mislik- 
ing of til’ Garis, he vent light up to Tod’s-gill; and 
afore he got thcie Ite hcaid th’ old wnner a cursing and 
svN caring enough to carry th’ liouse end off. His daugh- 
ter w!l,b gone, nobody could tell where, and his rage was 
out of all hounds. She wer’ off, he said,, with Richard, 
and he now had not words had enough for l^imj and, 
strange to say, no booiicr did ho see the master, whom » 
liO hated, enter his house, than in the blindness and litu- 
pidity of Ins passion lie taunts him with the very fact 
which otherwise he would so carefully have* kept from 
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his knowledge. He calls Eicbard not only a villain to 
his daughter, but a thief atid a swindler, and says 4hat 
he has drawn money out o’ tli’ bank i’ th* master’s name, 
and has given cheques that other folks have got money 
by, and that he’ll get han£>cd one of these days ; and 
then, altogether forgetting himself, and to prove 
words true, ho tore open his old greasy leathern i>ockct- 
hook, and thrust before the confounded eye of Mr. 
Elworthy a page on which was written sums of money 
whieff the wicked old man had made Eichard enter in 
his own hand. 

“ Pannol had known well enough all along, that . 
Eichaid had come by this money unjustly; and what 
soi*t of money-dealings there had been between them, 
God knows! but he were an^old scoundrel, wer’ Danncl; 
and his sou, the butcher, had got into ti’onble, and so 
Richard had helped liim, that they might wink at his 
acquaintance with Isabel; at least, so it seemed, and 
yet, now when it came out that I»abel Ought to have been 
his wedded wife, and was not, ho wer’ so enraged that 
he wer’ ready to murder her, and even betrayed himself 
in taking vengeance, as he thought, on Richard. Folks 
are such short-si^ited fools when they ciro in a passion! 

•*Ilow th’ master, with his hasty temper, wer’ able 
tO'kecp his hands oiF the old villain, is ^nore than I can 
say. Most likely he felt so hurt and confounded at find- 
ing that Richard was still following his old, wicked, 
youthful practices, and that he \ cr’ so completely in old 
tlannel’s power, that tlTis overmastered his own passion. 
However this is certain, without fev^en telling th’ old 
villain what a trap he had laid for himself, he turns round 
as quiet as a lamb^ as if ho had tiot a word to say 
for himself, and sets oiF to Kendal that very day to find 
out th’ truth at th’ Bank. He did not say a woi.'d to 
ih’ mistress; hq wer’ very still-like when he came homo; 
looked pale and vexed, ordered his horse, and set off to 
^Kendal. *l'here he found it, sure enough, as old Dannel 
had" said. Richard had been drawing money all that 
year in his cotisin’s name; he knew ’at his cousin had 
always a balance at the bonk, for Mr. Elworthy always 
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livH^d under his income, and so it neyer wor’ suspected. 
TliM}ank people brought out all th’ cheques, andf th’ 
hand- writing wer^ so cleverly managed, that it wer’ hard 
lor th' master to say which wer' his signature and which 
^ei * not. By this you may know wliat^a dangerous man 
ifgev* Richard. 

“ ft wer’ late when Mr. Elworthy came hack, and th' 
mistrebb, who had not been quite well that day, and wer* 
gone to bed, as wer’ quite natural, the master determined 
to tell her nothing, fft^s she had a liking for Eicliard* 
and thought well of him, this would he too great a shock 
for her at that time. But he could not hide the trouble 
that wei ’ in his face, though he tried to laugh it off as it* 
there er’ nothing. However, as they sat at breakfast, 
who bliould walk in hut Richard himself ! lie had come 
hack quite unexpectedly late last night, without the least 
notion of what had happened, and he now came in in his* 
gay careless manner, and drawing a chair, sat down 
laughing and joking. It wer' more than th' master 
could bear. All at once he Turgot himself ; he wer’ in a 
leai-ful passion, pushed liis own chair from the table, 
btarted up, called Richard a villain, and went out of the 
room. Mrs. Elworthy, poor soul! thought for sui’e he 
wc^ * gone mad: bhe terrified out of her wits; but 
Ilichaid, thouglphc must have known, in his owrn mmd«» 
tliat the truth had come 5ut, kept as cool as possible, 
and pretended to be hurt by th' master’s anger. 

“As to th' mistress/ she w^er' hurt no trifle- Shei,* 
herself had a deal of spirit, at|d she thought it 
unkind of him to aknu and distress her just then ip. that 
way, and that mAde her take part wi' Ricliard. * 
what is this all about?’ sa^s she to him, * what have yon 
done to make my husband so angry?’ Richard, who had 
no nation that th' master knew aught worse than his 
connection with Isabel Garr, confosbed at once what it 
wer’; ‘hut,’ says he, in hib smooth, plausible way, ‘it’a 
nothing hut a flirtation. Bless me! did Mr.*Elworthy 
himself never take a fancy to a pretty girl?’ ‘ But, ' says^ 
th' mistress, ‘toll me honestly, Richard, have you»made 
no promises to this girl that may bring either her or yon 
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into trouMe? The iJarr’s are terrible peoj^e; they’ll be 
murck^ri^g you if you have deceived Isabel! As to 3i[r. 
Elworthy, yon know lie is hot-tenipered; you must excuse 
him; if you are innocent it will all be rifljht.’ 

“ Richard swore to her he wer’ innocent, and then got 
angry himself about th’ master’s temper, and sayl he 
would not bear it, and that he wer’ a tyrant and had 
always been so, all which imde th’ mi«-tress very unhappy, 
and which in her state wer’ a dreadful thing. However, 
she I9*ied to pacify Richard, sav'hA she would not hear 
anything against th’ inastei, and ’at he iver’ good and 
noble, and always meant well, though he wer’ hot-tem- 
pered, which she did not deny, and ’at she would talk 
with him and try to set all right between them. And 
so they sat ever so long together over th’ breakfast 
things. 

** Th’ master, in th’ meantime,, who had only left th’ 
hreakfa«»t-table because he could not bear to sit there 
with Richard, and yet would not out with what he knew 
before th’ mistress, stopped *til1 he thought she wer’ gone 
to her room, and then v eiit back, looking, as yon may 
imagine, as angiy as could he, and meaning, no doubt, 
to order Richaref into th’ library, vhiqji wer* bi'^ own 
room, that he might then make d clean breast t6 liim. 
But, you may think what wer’ hi^ foiling «• when, on 
opening th’ room door, there ®at Richard close by th’ 
mistress, and holding her hand and looking into her faco 
as if he wer’ on the best terms world with her 
** I wonder he did ndv strike him dead upo’ th’ spot, 
i and I fancy he looked ready to do k, for up losc th’ 
mistress in a minute, and going towards him, aheaaid, 
her positive way, ‘ You shall not be angry with him, 
William! I shall stand between you and liim!^ 

‘ Go to your own room!’ says he to her, in a voice 
angry as that in which he^bad spoken to Richard; 
*no one shall interfere between mo and this man!’ 

"I tny^lf was at th’ door at the very moment. I 
neveer he^rd anything so fearful as was his voice. A 
crimson flush overspread her face for a moment, and 
Jhen she turned pale as death; but she did’nt drop, she 
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looked very resolute, and taking mj arm, she said, as if 
nothing were amiss, ‘ I’ll go to my own room, 

** What passed between th’ master and Bichard 1 
kn(»w not; this only 1 know, that an hour afterwards, 
Richaid went out of tli* house as cool^as could be, with 
,his gun over his arm and with a couple of dogs at his 
Tieelf. Th* mistress was leaning on my arm, and walk- 
ing up aud down the long gallery; she had hoen doing so 
for tlie last hour, but she did not speak a word all th’ 
time, and seemed to 9€*thinking to herself and listing 
to cvoi'} sound i’ th’ house; and if a door o}»oned and 

• shut, she scorned considering about it, and when Richard 
went out she watched him from th’ window go right up 

• til’ shrubbery to a bridle- road that led out upo’ th* Foils. 
As soon as be wer* gone oiy; o’ sight, ‘ Teggy,’ says she, 

* I tlunlv it will do me good to walk out this line morning; 

I feel poorly, and the air does me good.’ So I fetch^ 
her bonnet and shawl,* and a book, as she told me, and 
■yre went out. it’s a mighty pretty walk up th’ shrubbery 
the way Richard took, and %he said she’d go up there 
and ''it i’ the moss-houae, which was a ^ery favourite 
spot of hers, and where she and th’ master had sat 
together hours and hours. So there we went, and hardly 
had she seated ficrselif and said she would sit and read 
there for an h^our, ami ’at 1 must go and fetch my . 
bowing and come back directly — for she did not like to be 
left alone — ^wlien up canro th’ master by the same path» 
with Lis gun in his ha/d, and bis old favourite settei** 
Bess, at his heels. 1 iiere wer| something very terrible 
in his look; he w^^* pale, and hi-s whole face seemed ik 
deal older, with a dark expression in it. lie did not 
seem to see us, but as if he had some dieadful purpose 
in view, be walked right past th’ little path ’at led to 
th’ ijLoss-liouse, and up th’ wood towards th’ gate that . 
led to ill’ bridle-road; th’ very way Richard had goue^ 
Th’ mistress, when she saw this, and ’at he wer’ not 
coming to her, sprang forward as light as ii* %he *had np 
burden to cariy, and ‘ William,’ says *(Jic, again spen)^b»^'‘ 
in her positive way, ‘ you shall not follow him nowl Yo^. 

nol,' and she took hold of his arm, ‘you’ll ’ 
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bitter repentance for your afterlife if you do! You are 
unj^t to him! You are more to blame than he ib; c^d 
even were it not so, remember, William, that o uuibt 
forgive if wo -would be forgiven!* 

“Ah! I shall ^never forget them words as long as I 
livcl” said Mrs. Uawes, “nor will th’ inasten. either! 

“ He made her no answer, not a word. Lord above * ^ 
’at any one should let passion so far carry them awa 3 \ 
But he wer’ very angry; he snatched his arm from licr; 
he %demed almost to thrust from him, and went 
onward faster and more determined than ever. 

“lie wer* only going out for a day*s shooting on tli* 
hills, and did not know *at Itichard had gone that way 
before him; but she, poor soul, in her then weak state*, 
seeing them both going out w^^th their gmis, and liow angrv 
her husband wer’, and knowing too, bow passionate l*e 
wer’, terrified herself with the fear that something droau- 
ful wer* about to happen. ^ 

“ She sunk down upo’ th’ seat i’ th’ nioss-liouhC, as if 
there were no strength leib in her, and cried bitterly. 
Sbe -wer* not a -w'omau that cried; I never saw her shed a 
tear afore, and that troubled mo all thc^more. 1 knew 
not what to do. % 

‘Peggy,* says she, after a while, and when she w'a's 
'^calin again, ‘ 1 lech very poorly; I niusj go back again 
to th’ house,’ so 1 lielped he^'; down, and she went into 
her own room, and lay upo’ thC sofa. About t>vo Lours 
afteiwards, she rings lier beD, ogd ‘ Peggy,* says sbe to 
me, looking very palo,^but still speaking in her clear, 
resolute way, ‘ you inui^t send one of ,th’ men to th’ Pcll- 
he^id to look for th* master, and another to Sedbur’ for 
th* doctor, for I feel*#»py badly. ’ , 

^ “All th’ house '’iV’dr up, Tor there wer* not one who 
would not have lai<t down his life for her. Th’ 4l»etor 
fra’ 3edbur’ wer’ spon i’ th’ house, and two or three men 
-w'er* opt upo* th’ Fell-head in all directions looking for 
th’ ‘master; but he wer’ no whevc to be found. Ho had 
'not^stopped for sjjooting, but had walked 'on to a farm 
of his, some miles beyond Garsta*, and that wer’ a long 
way. 
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All that day she wer’ very had. It vrer* a mraith 
afor(^ her time, Th’ nurse, who wer’ a very eliever 
woman, and who by good luck wer’ at home, wer* fetched 
frae Dale-town; it wer* then evening and th* baby wer’ 
boni. She had a very bad time, and she got worse and 
>Yfrso. She kept asking for th’ master. * For God’s cake 
jfet him be fetched!* said th’ doctor, * for it agitates her 
jjO, and I cannot answer for th* consequences. And then 
he sent off post for a physician fra* Kendal, and by that 
it wer’ plain to sec ’at ifeVer’ no little frightened hims*^lf. 
All th* Dale wer* up; there wer* such running and riding 
hbout into th* neighbouring dales and everywhere, but 
nobody went th* riglit road. 

* “In th* evening the physician came, and mo and th* 
doctor never left her; th* doctor said ’at she wer* getting 
worse every quarter of an hour, and *at we must fetch 
th* ministei. By that time she wer’ past asking any 
questions; she lay as if ime wer* dead, as white as marble, 
and til* two doctore> sat together by her bed, feeling 
her pulse every now and thAi, and whispering to each 
other. 

“ Although ei^rybody wer’ in such a state of mind, 
vet yse determine^ to break it gently to th’ master when 
he did come; so th* dodlor said *at he would go down to 
'see him first. Bj^t, however, it wer* not so to be. It 
wer* late at 'night when th’ Aiaster wer’ met by somebody 
coming homeward, just at Aiefoot of Hibhlcthwaite, and 
they out at once and tellVhim that th* mistress wer’ just 
dead. He wer* a strong, stately mtn, wer* Mr. Elworthy, 
five feet ten at leaat, and very strong knit, and though 
he often showed anger afore folk, never liked to show 
any other kind of feeling, for he wCr’ very proud; but 
when he hoard this, a child might liave knocked him 
down.« It wer* a bright moonlight night, and bis face 
wer* as pale as death; he couldn’t stand, and somebody 
nho wer’ just then coming by, held him. * Th’ next mo- 
ment he wer’ off, and into th’ house, and those Vhd saw ^ 
his face that night will never forget it t(» the latest day 
of their lives. 

“Wae’s to me!” sighed Mrs, Ilawes, “what a dreads 
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ful time it wer’! I wonder IVe th* heart to tell it! It’b 
no^ often I do, but I’m in th’ story now, and I’U e’en 
iinish it, though it’s like tearing open old wounds.” 

There was a pause of some minutes; both IToiiom* 
and her mother were deeply affected and interested. 
Mrs. Hawes saw it, and continued: — 

‘^Wlien he came to her bedside it seemed as if his 
very presence recalled her from death. ‘Ellinor,* my 
Ellmor ! * cried he, in a low voice, as if his heart wei ’ 
hr^on, and bending over the hod. She opened her eyes 
and iixod them on him with such a look ! and then a 
smile, like a faint beam of sunshine, came to her white 
lips. They could see how pleased she wci ’ ’at he wer’ 
safe and wer’ back again with her, and ’at she foit 
nothing hut love for liiiii, hjit she never spoke nor moved. 
Th’ feeble light in her eyes seemed to fade aw ay, and 
ffiigei of death paitod th’ smile from her bps. She 
wen’ dead 1 

*‘Ile thievv himself on his knees beside the bed; he 
kissed her, ho spoke to Iwir in the most lonng tones, but 
words never passed her bps ; she never more opened her 
eyes; th’ beautiful, loving spirit wef’ gone; nothing 
but th’ dead body remained ! 

“What a change had a few Llmrs made! 

“For four days and nights he nevti left the room 
where she lay, nor appeared to slcej^ through all that 
time, lie took no notice wlia^over of th’ child. Iffi"Was 
heard by ih’ household’ '|)acin| up and down by th^ feour 
together, and at titles outbreaks of agony too wer’ 
heard. Ob, it is a frightful thing rto see a strong man 
shaken by agony! But his giiet wer’ almost too much 
for him. As to Kkhard, he wer’ still angry with him, 
but it wer* m a different way. I reckon ’at, sinner 
though he knew him to be, he wer’ willing to Ic'^ve his 
punishment to others. 'Grod, himself,’ said ho, 'has 
punished me,' for I too have been a sinner!’ Nobody, 
howenrer; saw him during that time of agony but th’ 
mmister, and he only twice, and that wer’ what ho said 
to him. 'Let me bo,’ says he to th’ good man, *I am 
in no fft state to be comforted. God has seen meet to 
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punisli me wlicn I wa^ al»out to punish another. I must 
he ^blc to submit myself to his judgment afore T^can 
receive consolation.’ 

was th’ way he talked to th’ minister, and then 
ho went back again into th’ dead chamV^, and th’ minis- 
ter, wlio wer’ a good man, urged him no further, although 
h% refrained in th’ house th* whole time, for be said, *if 
he jnecd mo I will be at hand ; in the mean time 1 can pray 
for him.’ 

“The brother of tlf ^leceased lady, a Mr. Dutton, of 
London, followed by some othet kinsmen, came hither 
»as soon as th’ new s of her death reached him. lie wer’ 
a very good sort of gentleman, very fond of liis sister, ^ 
tind her sadden death wer’ a groat grief to him; but Mr. 
Elworthy >vould only see Imu for a short time, and th’ 
others not at all. lie fent his compliments to them, and 
said he waa not equal to it then. So tlicy took upon 
themselves all the necessary arrangements for th’ funeral, 
which wag a great relief to him, no doubt, for he seemed 
to have no thought whatever la.hout it. 

“When th* day fixed for th’ funeral came, it wer’ 
feared ’at violence might be necessary to part hiih from 
the body. But they did not know Mr. Elworthy. B 
said all along how it wculd he, for I could feel in myself 
how he woid act. But they were astonished. Th*' 
night before, Mr. Button iiiformed him that the funcrld 
was fixed for the next da^ lie made no I’eply; bub lih’ 
next morning lie went \p hi^ -^wn room, rung for hot 
water, shaved and dressed witbc^it any help from his 
man, and putting pn th’ deep mourning ’at had bpeen 
prepared for him, and which wer’ laid ready, walked, 
just before th’ appointed hour, into th’ room where tli* 
funeral company wer’ assembled, abodt to depart with the 
dead. ^ lie spoke to no one, but shook hands with them 
all. And oh ! how he vms changed in those few days ! 
He looked, at th’ least, twenty years older ; there wer’ 
deep linos as if they had been scored into his thin; hag- 
gard face — and he wer’ a very handsome man; Jus* 
very hair looked thin, and had begun to turn grey ; k 
Ims just the same touch of grey in it to this day; you'll 
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6ee it, ladies,” said Mrs. Hawes, **and then you^U re- 
cneNiber that until this dreadful time, there wer* ^ot a 
white hair in it. 

“Th* next day he said to th’ servants, ‘it’s my wi-*!! 
*at th’ window-ahuts of all th’ unfinished rooms should 
he left closed.’ He paid oif the work-people as had h^en 
4em ployed there, and in watching whom she had f Jund so 
much amusement. 'I reckon he couldn’t bear to 
them about. So th’ work wer* stopped, and all that 
beflUtiful part of th* house has ife^er been finished to this 
■day, and th’ trees have been let to grow up thick on that 
side, and shut up th’ view, which is very beautiful, and 
of which she wer* very fond. Th’ rooms themselves are 
full of beautiful things, many of them unpacked, which 
she and th’ master had bought up i’ London that very 
summer. You shall go into tS* rooms some o* these 
days, ladies, and you’ll see beautiful furnitur* and car- 
pets and hangings, all of her own choosing, which cost 
■a power of money. 

“When he’d given thdse orders about th’ window- 
shuts,” continued she, “he w'ont up to th’ room where 
th’ baby were, and took it fra* th’ nupe: he had never 
had it in his own dVms till then, and bo sends her out of 
th’ room, and tells her not to cbme till he rings for her, 
I reckon he did not like to show his ^feeling afore lier. 
Th’ baby wer’ just gone to Ideep, and it wer’ nigh upon 
two hours afore he rings her again, and from that 
time, as long as th’ baby livXl, he seemed to have no 
thought hut about itf» It wer’ a lad-bairn, a weakly 
child, hut very like th’ mother. 

“But, however, afore I go on wi’ th’ poor baby, I 
must tell you about Richard. When he left th’ house 
that dreadful morning, it’s my opinion, knowing what he 
did, ’at ho didn’t mean to come hack again in ^ hurry. 
However, let that he as H might, no sooner wer’ he on 
th’ moor at tli’ back o’ Hibblethwaite, than who should 
he seTa bht old Dannel Garr; knitting his stocking upo* 
th? Fell, looking after’s big flock o’ geese. Desperate 
angry wer* old Dannel — calls him all the names he could 
set his tongue to, and tells him he’ll live to see him 
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hanged^ even though he himself should get hanged 
becaase he had made a fool of Isabel. 

“Well, that frightens |tichard even more, 1*11 bo 
hound to say, than what Mr. Elworthy had threatened 
him with that morning ; because, no doubt, he knew ’at 
tK master wouldn’t disgrace his own blood-relation, hut 
there wer’ no knowing what old Bannel Garr might do 
when lie wer’ once enraged. Isabel Garr wer’ gone, that 
was certain — no doubt Jt wer’ all an understood thing-— 
and it wer’ long afore lltchard wer’ again seen in tircse 
parts. 

“ When, or how soon, the news of tli’ mistress’s 
death readied liim, I know not. I reckon, th’ master 
Imiied all thoughts of vengeance against him in th’ 
grave Tiith his dead wife, for nothing of that ever was 
spoken of ; and yet, it wer* well known ’at Richard had 
drawn out money in tl^’ master’s name, and ’at young 
Danncl Garr had received a pretty penny, for all ho made 
faudi a piece o’ woik about his sister. 

“ Th’ news of th’ mistress’! death filled the Dale with 
sorrow;^ it wer* as it death had come to everyhody’a 
fire-side; and till* next Sunday, when th’ minister 
preached her fui^ral sermon, the whole church was iu' 
mourning. * 

“ There wer’ atdcnl for folks to talk about, just then; 
the mistress wer’ dead; lli(/iard wer’ gone off with Isabel 
o’ Tod’s-gill, and old DJhnel, what with rage at his 
daughter, and tear of what the master might do at 
tliem, because of the money his sondiad had from Richard,, 
had taken to his bed; and lay there cursing and sweoiring, 
and afraid of dying and leaving his money, and having: 
to give an account wforo God of iiow he had got it. Oh ! 
that wer’ a fearful deathbed! Th’ old man wer* a fort- 
night «n dying ; and they took him off his bed, and laid 
liiin upon a mattress and blankets on the, parlour fioor, 
for they thought there must he pigeon’s feathers in th’* 
bed, and ’at that was the i*eason why the breatfi couldn’t ^ 
leave the body. • ^ 

“All these things together took such hold on Nelly 
o’ Lily-garth, Christie Fothergill’s young wife, ’at she 
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goiter bed some weeks afore her time, and so there wer’ 
""ai also at Lilj-garth. But, waes to me! Nelly 


got no twenty pounds from her husband, for the baby, 
though it wer’ a lad-bairn, died, and then Nelly — ay, she 
wer’ a good creature and so wer’ Christie^ — ^foi getting all 
her own sorrow, wer’ wrapped up in blankets, and lasd 


on her bed in a cart, and came up to th’ Hall to nurse 


the poor motherless baby here. 

** Th’ squire’s nature seemed t<; be quite changed: he 
’at%ad been like a masteiful lion afore, wer* now as 


gentle as a lamb. V\e often beared tell of these sud- 
den changes; some folk’s hair will tuin white in a night’s 
time, other folks will lose their speech and be dumb, all 
which is natural like. But other more wonderful chancres 
theio are, which are the wofk of God’s grace, for if lie 
sends sore trials lie sends likewise blessings and mercies. 
And to my thinking, it must be no common blessing, 
when a fiery, masteiful spiiit, wbieh has been tempested 
like troubled waters, finds i|pelf calm and snU, as was the 
sea when Christ staged its raging with a word; ay, that 
was a great mercy and a miiacle! And meixiies and 
miracles are not so uncommon m our d. ys as we think, 
only we don’t open our eyes to thei« ! 

“ Well, as I said, the master wei’ now gentle as a 
lamb. I shall never forget look when he saw Nelly 
o’ Lily-garth fake his poor, idStheiless baby in her arms 
and hy it to her breast. Ncll'^ , poor woman ! wer’ cry- 
ing herself; she wrer’ thinking, no doubt, of her own 
baby ’at she might haie been nuising; he wer’ thinking 
of the mother of his own bainl, and there wer’ not a 
feature in his face ’at wer’ not full of agony. He struck 
his forehead with his hand and dropjibd into a chair, and 
then, leaning his head on a table, cned like a wom^n. It 
wer’ th* only time ’at I ever saw him shed a teafr, but 
those tears took a strong hold on me. I vowed ’at 1 
would* be his seivant to my dying day, and so, by God’s 
^mercyi I trust I shall!” 

. Mrs. Hawes hdre made a long pause, she was overeomd 
thy hor emotion, and then wiping her ejes, carried away 
^^06 tea-things which had been standing before them aB 
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this time; came back with a more cheerfol count!eiuuijfie» 
and then resumed. 

“ The best room in th’ house wer* given up to Nelly 
for her and th’ child, and nothing wer’ too good for her. 
Christie wer’ permitted to come just as he liked; and 
thi^ I must say, ’at it wer’ a great giving up, and he a 
young man as had been wed hardly twelve months, 
and very fond of hi^ wife — ^but Christie and Nelly, and 
all th’ rest of th’ Da]e,^ould have thought nothing too 
much ’at they could do loT- th’ master. Th’ child mi^t 
have gone to Nelly at Lily-garth, but when somebody 
talked of her going back and taking it with her, ‘ Nay,’ 
says she, * it would be like a second death in th* house, 
to take away th’ baby; it’s th’ only comfort that is now 
left foi th’ master!’ And it would have been cruel to 
have done so. Be would sit with it sleeping on hi& 
knees for hours, and liefer take his eyes off it. It wer’ 
as she said, th’ only comfort ’at wer’ left for him in 
this world. 

“ I have said ’at tli* mastV wer’ changed. It wer’ 
not such a change as often comes from lowness of spirits, 
or from the body being weakened with sickness, ’at 
last only for a time. No, the change in him wer’ as 
earnest and lasting as hiS afflietion had been great and 
uncommon. Ho user’ a good man ; and you see he took 
it all as from the hand of G^d, and the blessing of God 
wer’ on liim, even in tliM great sorrowr. From thRt 
time, he wer’ full of pily,"^and gentleness, and forgive- 
ness of wrong ; he wer’ still the fctrong, resolute mau, 
but a new nature wer’ added to Ins : kindness as of a 
woman. It seemed to me something quite unusual ; as 
though the tender, loving spirit of his wife had united it- 
self to him — as if now, more than ever, they were one. 

‘‘ And now, and for many a long year past, if anybody 
tlirougbout the whole country lias any trouble oy afliic- 
tion, they come to th’ master ; and if there’s any^quarrcl, 
it’s he ’at must set it to rights. He has established 
schools, and savings’ clubs, and he has l^nding-librariSs 
in ever so many places, so ’at folks ’at lore reading 
can have good, entertaining books at their owh houses, 
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an4 it’s ironderful what good he has done in this way ! 
In short he is the best landlord, the kindest master > and 
the surest friend in all these parts. 

‘‘ But to go back to th’ baby,” said she. It wer’ 
but a weakly thing to begin with, but so good and quiet ; 
it never cried, nor seemed to ail anything, but just fad^d 
and faded away, till when spring came it wer’ no more 
than a pale shadow. 

Th’ master had made up his mind to part with it 
lo% afore it wer* taken, and last day ’at it lived 
he had it for hours in liis arms, wrapped in a shawl, and 
walked with it up and down in th’ warm sunshine, and 
when it died, it wer’ lying on his knees. The death of 
this poor baiiii made no gi eat difference in him. it wer 
not sudden ; it camo so gradually ’at he had time to 
prepaie for it ; and when it wer’ dead and huried— huiied 
in til’ grave with its poor niothcr, ho wer* more calm, 
and almost cheerful, and set about doing all th’ good he 
could ; and if there wer’ one thing ’at th’ mistress 
had liked more than anifther, that he did. She had 
began a lad’s school in Dale-town: she wer’ veiy fond 
of schools, and there wer’ none hero wljpn she came, and 
all th’ lads had to go over into Dcnt-^alo, to Deut-town, 
to school, and that w or’ a long way, even in summei . 
She laid down th’ whole plan of th’ jpew school, and a 
mighty good school it is ! Ta’ master did not care much 
about it in her liletime, onl^ he gave her leave to do 
w^hat she liked about it, and pLid for building the school, 
and th’ house for th’t master to live in ; but when she 
wer’ gone he endowed it with a good hit of money, and 
houglit land thereabout, and took great interest in it, 
and sent for a college friend of his, one Mr* Walker, and 
put him in, and soon there were more scholars than they 
had room for; and all th’ gentlefolks, and folks Jpom a 
distance, now^ come to see it, for it is very much talked 
of, mid has been the means of other such schools being 
set du fobt in other such out-o’-the-way places. It was in 
this way that thlmaster honoured the mistress’s memory. 
I reckon he thought it w^ould be pleasing to her if she 
knew it, and I doubt not but it would. ' 
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But 1 must not forget to tell you about old Biyflnel 
o* Tlod’s-gill. ' He lay dyin^, I told you, for a fort- 
night, and tlie minister came and prayed with him for 
])ours, but th’ old sinner had such a knack of cursing 
nnd swearing, that th* minister many a>time wer’ stopped 
i^ his prayers, and could not go on, it wer’ so shocking 
to hear him. You remember, ladies, ’at 1 said th* 
master could not abide old Baimel, and he’d never been 
but that once under his roof, but what docs ho do now, 
when he beared what irduble they were in? Why-a,**!!© 
goes up to Tod’s-gill again, all in his deep mourning; 
“and they were so astonished to •see him, for tliere wer’ a 
^rcat crowd in th’ house, not only of th’ neighbours, but 
sonic of th’ (jarrs wer’ there, come all the way out of 
Swale-dale — horse-dealers, and butchers, and such like 
— and old Thomas Garr, Dannel’s cousin, wer’ there, 
th’ gicatesi miser in these parts, and such of ’em as 
didii’t know th’ master took him for a minister, ‘ and ay,’ 
saJld they, ‘ we’re glad your reverence is come, for you’ll 
ma’ppen set him Ut liberty.’ ^ 

“ ‘ I’m no minister,’ says the ‘master, ‘ but 1 wish to 
SCO 5 our unhap]|y friend. I can, inay-he, with God’s 
help, he of some use to him.’ 

. “ So they led him into th’ parlour where old Bannel 
w or’ lying upon ^h’ hoards, and all th’ bed-clothes in ' 
rucks and heaps about hLh ; he tossed so, and wer’ so 
uneasy. A whole lot of Mks followed him in, and stood 
in a crowd round th’ door-way, for them ’at knowed it 
w'cr’ til’ master wer’ curious to set what would happen. 
Th’ master didn’t <iotice them a bit, but kneels dowm 
upon th’ bare hoards and takes th’^ld sinner’s hand — 
a big, bony hand it •wer’ at best, but now it wer’ lean 
and cold as a skeleton’s. Th’ master took it in his, and, 

‘ Danifcfl,’ says he, ‘ if it will he any comf(»rt to you at 
this last moment, I am come to tell yoi\ ’at I forgive 
you ^11 'at 1 have ’against you; and for your daughter’s 
sake, who has had a great wrong done to her by my re- ^ 
lativc, I will forgive him also, and endtavour, as far%s 
lies ill my power, ’at he shall do right by her.’ Bannel 
turned his head round and stared at th’ ma^er. llis 

E 
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always a hard face, but it wer’ now harder than 
evei^ and he said in a hollow voice, speaking thick at th* 
same time, * I’s hirer forgiro her! divvent ask me! I 
nirer will — ^niver, niver!’ and then he tried to curse, but 
his tongue seemed stiff, and th’ words wouldn’t come 
out. f, 

‘Dannel! my poor unhappy friend!’ says th’ master, 
taking hold on his hand again, and laying th’ bod-clotlios 
smooth over him, ‘ hearken to my words. God has laid 
gr^at sorrow of late upon me, anu I now speak to you 
from experience; pray to God to forgive you - -the tor- 
giveness of God is better than money, better than houses 
or land, Danuel — ^pray to God, it is never too late, and 
pray tliat he may enable you to forghc others.’ 

“ * I’s niver forgive niver, nivei!’ ciicd he, 

and again some dreadful curse stopped his uttci- 
ance. 

“ Young Danuel had got th’ father to make his will 
in this illness, and he had left Isabel only a bhilling; iind 
th’ old man wanted to ha\^ put in a curse also, hut that 
th’ lawyer wouldn’t do; he said he wouldn’t wnte it in, 
for it wer’ more than he dare; and wheurth’ master hoard 
this from some of th* women-folk ’at were ther^, he 
tried to got th’ old man, then ai&d there, to alter ’s will. 
But it wer’ no use; he wer’ too far gone ami too hardened 
to bo turned, and if th’ ma^er spoke about her it only 
set him on trying to curse. )(lo he bade him good-bye, 
commended him to God’s mci^, I doubt not, in his own 
mind, and came awayrt 

“And God, of his great mercy, did not forget even 
him; for one of th’ women ’at sat up with him that night 
after th’ master had been, heard him trying to say th* 
Lord’s Prayer; he couldn’t bring it out himself, so she 
said it out loud to him, speaking very slow, anXi while 
she Wer’ saying it, he died. 

“(That wer’ th’ end of old Dannel. Young Dannel 
had hoV got aU th’ property, and a pretty little spot 
is* Tod’s-gill, and a po'ser o’ money beside; for th’ 
^Id sinner had, unbeknown to anybody, money lying out 
Mt interest i’ th’ hank, and on mortgage up and down^ and 
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all came to Dannel. Isabel bad not a penny. She '•fer* 
off ^tb Richard Elworthy. 

‘‘Scarcely had th’ old man been two months in ’'s 
grave, wlien Danncl brought home a wife. She wer’ his 
cousin, Jane Garr, and th’ very nigftt ’at she came 
htme^ when they wer’ all merry, a great company of 
them, lads and lasses, and many of th’ Garrs, as usual, 
sitting supping their porridge and eating currant bread, 
there comes a loud thupop at th’ door, as made ’em juQip 
up. Th’ women were frightened out o* their senses; ‘ it ’s 
^old Dannol,’ they said, ‘he’s come again!'— and there 
was such screeching and fainting as nothing wer’ like itb 
gome of th’ mcn-folk went out, but there wer’ nobody 
tliere ’at they could see; they looked all about, wi’ 
candles and Ian thorns, for thdro wer’ no moon — and then, 
at last, somebody stumbles over a big basket, ’at stood 
upon a flower-bed just wider th* kitchen window. They 
epoued the basket, it wer’ a big butter basket wi* two lids, 
and what should they find in it but a lad-bairn, not a 
month old, wrapped in a new noece! At first there wer’ 
a deal o’ laughing about th* bairn 'at were come so 
soon to th’ ne^i^-married couple; but it wer* no joke 
neither, to have a %airn Jbrought in that fashion. Danuel 
Garr wer’ as mad as could bo, and said ’at it wer’ 
Isabel’s, as mayhap it wei;p; for 1 ought to have told 
you afore, 'at Isabel had gone to th’ old aunt in Swale- 
dale, and there had got ni lad-bairn, and that th’ old 
woman — slie wer’ a desperate old woman; as strong as a 
man, and looked very like one too-*-she sent for Richard, 
and made him pronflse in black and white to marry her, 
which he did, and then she promibed to leave them all 
her money when she* wer’ dead. All .this Dannel knew, 
so his first thought naturally wer’, that this wer’ Isabel's 
bairn,* though how she came to do such a fearful un- 
natural act is more than I can teU. However, th’ bairn 
stopped at Tod’s-gill tint night — ^there were ^ilenty o’ 
women folk there as could take charge on it — and A* # 
next morning, Dannel Garr took a horsd^ and th’ bosket, 
and rode over to Swale-dale to th’ old womon,^ where he 
expected to find Isabel; but she wer’ not tliere. Th'' 
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ol^ woman said ’at she wer’ gone with her baim and 
her husband, Richard Elworthy, to liondon, above a Veek 
afore; and then she fell to calling Dannel all the names 
she could lay her tongue to, because he had got all th' 
money, and bhc'said ’at Isabel would be a lady for all 
that, for ’at th’ Wast-Wayland propeity would come 
to Richard. Dannel stopped not to hear her out, but 
set th’ basket upon th’ house floor, mounted his horse, 
rode home again. Whetljev th’ old woman kue\v 
anything about the bairn I know not, but scarcely had 
Dannel reached home and wer’ fallen asleep by th’ fire„ 
when th’ basket and th’ bairn were at th* dbor again. 
Th’ old aunt had sent it back again, with a mebsage 
that a ’most blew th’ hrfuse-roof off. ‘ It wer’ none of 
Isabel’s bairn,* she said, ‘•but some poor lass’s bairn, 
and that Dannel wer* its father, and it wer’ but como 
to its own home, and more shamt to him!’ 

“ Th’ woman ’at Dannel had married wer’ well^ 
natured enough though shower’ a darr, but this message 
of th’ old aunt’s put her into a great rage, for Dannel 
wer’ well known to have been wildish afore he wer’ wed ; 
so she would not Ijave th’ bairn in th’ house. Th’ man 
wer’ gone as had brought it, so, Dann\^l, to make shoi t 
work of it, sets off with it to th’ poorhouse at Sedbur’, 
where they wer’ forced to it in. •[’oor bairn! wliat 
with riding from one place to another, what with cold 
and neglect, it did not live lon^to trouble anybody. Th** 
overseers of th’ poor made inquiries everywhere, hut no- 
thing could he made o\it ; th’ old aunt swore 'at Isabel 
had taken her baim with her to Lbndon, but whether 
they sought it out in London or not, I can’t say; Lon- 
don’s a big place, and ma’ppon RicBard and Isabel wer’ 
not so easy to light on. However, th’ bairn died, and no 
more wer’ said about it, though some believe to th^s day 
’at it wer’ Isabel’s, others ’at it wer* Dannel’s; and 
DansH’s»wife throws it at him to this day, as I’ve 
« beared. 

A '‘‘Th* old ault in Swale-dale wer’ as good as her 
vrord; she never tnracd her back on Isabel, who she 
• WWajrs saiil wer’ married to Richard, though nobody hut 
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she believed it. It wer’ said that, like old Danneiyshe 
had%ioney in th’ bank, and up and down in th' country, 
at interest; but when she died, about ten years after- 
wards, there wer* not as much as wer’ expected, and 
there wer’ a mortgage upon th’ land fo another of th’ 
Cnrra; however, what she left went to Isabel. Dannel, 
o’ Tod’s-gill, threatened hard to dispute th’ will, because, 
he said, that Isabel wer’ not married, and that th’ law 
would therefore give qryy penny to him .is heir-at-jfw, 
Ma’ppen it might have done so if he’d tried it, but he 
^lever did, and it went to Richard Elwortliy, as Isabel’s 
liusband ; and he, lua’ppen, because he was afraid of what 
j)anncl might do, made it over to Thomas Garr, him tliat 
]iad th* mortgage on it. He wer’ cousin to old Dannel ; 
and there he lives now, for Ife moved there as soon as he 
got possession, because he could let his own place for 
more money, and we’voiheared ’at Isabel has been there 
within these three years, and ’at she, and Richard, and 
old Thomas, and all th’ Garrs in Swale-dale, make a 
boast that, some day, RichaAl will come in for all this 
beautiful Was t- Way land property, which is th’ master’s. 
But that,” said Mrs, Hawes, lifting her hands and eyes, 
“may heaven fofbid! ^ It had fifty times bettor go to 
til’ Duttons and Cartwrights than to a villain like Richard 
Llwortliy! • , 

“However,” added she, after a pause, “it is some- 
thing about this Richard which has now taken th’ master 
to London. 1 know ’at ho had a letter from Richard, 
for he said so, and 1 put th’ answef to it into th’ post-hag 
ni} self the very da^ after ; then there came other letters 
^\liich seemed to trouble th’ master. I can always tell 
when he is troubled; and I kuow^it must be about 
Richard ; it could be iiotliing else,^ unless it were about 
some ^)f th’ Duttons — ma’ppeu about that Squire Cart- 
wright. Well, I know not! and, ma’ppen, it’s no busi-*^ 
ness of mine — ^nor is it ! only it always hurts (o see 
th’ master in trouble.” , • 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mildmay and her daughter could not but fool great 
int^reflt in all they heard respecjtr g the life and charac- 
V ter of their unknown friend. 

One day they inquired from Airs. Hawes to whom it 
wapJ probable that the Wast-Wayland property, which 
appeared to be very oonsiderablo, would go in case of 
Mr. Elworthy’s death; as fortunately it appeared not to 
be entailed, and therefore need not, of neecssity, descend 
to hi a cousin Richard Elworthy, in case its present ex- 
cellent possessor died without children. 

“ There are plenty tliat are looking after it,” replied 
Mrs. Hawes, ‘‘plenty besides Richard Elworthv, to whom, 
however, it would go by law if th’ master died without a 
will; plenty, I promise you, keeping a sliarp look-out 
after it, and yet ^here is not one of* them that is fit to 
lift up his shoes, much more staled in them ! 

“ No, not one of them!” repeated Mrs. Hawes, with 
a peculiar expression of counjeminee, which was intended 
to imply a great deal; her auditors did not, however, 
solicit information ; and therefore, after a pause, she con- 
tinued, unasked:— 

“ They are no favcMrites of mine, these Duttons, nor 
do I think ’at th’ master is over fona of thenM not that 
he ever said so, for he is as kind and generous to tliem as 
. if he loved them eY;er so ; but they are not of his sort ; 

and yet our poor mistress I she wore own sister to Mr. 

♦ Dutton. He’s dead now, and this is his widow wilSi four 
daughters, alb very handsome ladies, and Mrs. Bottom 
lymra^ as handsome os any of them; hut, somehow, 1 
that they’ll get th* property. Sometimes I 
’at th’ tnaher will, ma’ppen, leave it to schools and 
^piaritiOB ; sometimes I think one thing, sometimes eUQ- 
H^er; but one tiling is sure,th’ squire is a sharp-sighted^ 
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clear-headed man, for all he i& so good and gentle ; 
thodgli nobody can put him in a passion, and thoug)i Mrs. 
Button does not give him credit for half th’ ’cuteness thcit! 
he has, and never thinks ’at he can see through her. But 
he does, though! But th* Miss Buttonk, you see — ^there 
afe faur of theria — ^were th’ niecei^of his wife, th’ children 
of her only brother, and she wer’ very fond of him ; and 
there’s a natural leaning towards them in Mr. Blworthy’s^ 
lieart, and he is, anda^ways has been, ready to do^aB 
for them tliot he could. It runs in my mind that he 
•allows tliem something handsome to live on, hut, of 
course, I can’t say for sure. This, however, I do know„ 
dhat, if they had chosen, they might all have been living 
here now. For you ace, after Mr. Button’s death — it’s 
about ten years ago now— when she wor* left a widow 
wuth these four daughters, and hut little for them, I take 
it, he offers for hor to come here to overlook all his 
schools, only he did not want her to teach, and I reckon 
he wouhl have built her a nice liouso at Dale^town, and 
he nould have been like a father to her children. But 
she would not listen to it, unless she might have come 
and lived at th’ Sail, and been at th* head of everything. 
That, however, ^as n^t what he wanted; ho had got 
01 er tfic* freshness of liis grief, and he wanted, I reckon, 
checrfid people hear liim-^not always at liand, as one 
may say, but to see when he liked — ^to fill up just as mueh 
of th’ void in bis heart as he wanted filled ; people ’at 
he might love and make happy, and yet ho in some 
independent of. But Mrs. Buttfti, as I’ve beared, 
offended at his wisTiing her to attend to his sohools ; dkt 
liked better to be left at her liberty, to go about frt>m (Am 
watering-place to another with her^gay damghters; so 
she had her way, and lives down at a place coUed Wood- 
bury,* in Warwickshire, and comes up here now and then 
I with her daughters. • 

‘‘Mrs. Button is a lady who knows as well y auybodjT 
on which side her bread is buttered, so, though she 
not willing to giro up her own plcasiire for th’ ssko of 
ih’ master omLhis schools, she never lets him lose 
fer long of either her or her daughters. For one 
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.fiih^took to coming here twice a year as a regular thing, 
and besides this, when th’ children wer’ young, shcVer* 
always writing to say ’at one of *em had th’ measles, or 
th’ hooping-cough, and wanted change of air, or they 
were come from* school and wanted relaxation, and oo 
they must come to thej^ ‘ dear, kind uncle’s. ’ * * 

Th’ master soon got tired of that, for at that rate 
they would have beou here the whole year round; and 
th%t was what she wanted, hut fiUthat time he could not 
bear it; th’ mistress hadn’t been long dead, and they 
moithered him out of his life. « 

After a while th’ eldest wer’ married; they wont to 
Scotland for their wedding tup, and came here on thein 
way back, to spend the last two weeks of their honey- 
moon. She had married a Mr. Beauchamp; a fine young 
man, a doctor; hut they had no more manners than a 
couple of school-children, and rampaged about the lioiue, 
and put everything at sixes and sevens. There wasn’t, 
perhaps, any great harm in them, but they put th’ master 
sadly out of th’ way. She'd very high spirits, and acted 
more from want of thought than any had intention, hut 
it was all tho saiira. To give an insiaace now: sho 
begged all kind of things fiom hpn — this, and then 
that; things that had been th’ nifts^ft^ess’s, and that he 
set store by. And one day, when th’*^iaster wer’ out, 
what must they do but opii^ all th’ window-shuts, and 
look at th* things which Had come from London afore 
, the mistress died, which were all of her choosing, and 
which he Wer’ so tendeA*of that he could not bear to look 
at them himself. Th’ master, as 1 have said, never goes 
into passions now, hut when he came in, all unexpectedly, 
and saw what they l^dheen after, andTound her, as hot as 
Hre, unrolling a handsome piece of carpetting, and when 
she runs up to him, and begins coaxing and dattWiiig 
^*"1110(1, and begging him to give her that beautiful carpet 
for hep nejr drawing-room at Woodbury, it wer’ enough 
make a saint swear. It wer’ more than he had 
jK^ience for; so, Without saying a word, what does he do, 
turn her out of th’ room, and shg^ting the door 
^hind her, loeks himself io, fastens th’ window-shuts. 
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and goes to"s own room, and did not see her a^am ^ 


da^ 

“ Tliej were soon tired of th* place after Adkt, and set 
off to th’ Lakes, but not before he had given her a hand- 
some sum of money to buy a new carpet with for her 
ne^drawitig-room, as Mrs. Dutton herself told me. Next 
year th’ eecond daughter wer’ married; her name wer* 
Emma, but her husband called her Nelly, which was 
meanilito please th*#ii|jister, for so he used to call his 
wi&, whoso name was Ellinor; and there was no end of 
, Nelly-ing and Nelly iug all day long. I wonder they 
wem’t ashamed of it, and 1 always thought it hurt th* 

• master rather than pleased him. Well, she'd married a 
gentleman a good many years older than herself, but of 
a good family, they said, ^vtth a title in it; his name wer’ 
Cartwright. I couldn’t bear him from the time I set my 
eyes on him ; that wild, yoUng doctor wer’ worth a score 
of him. He wer* a bad man, and I’ve beared ’at he 
does not use her well. * They, however, did not behave 
amiss here; but in th’ autumn — that were in th’ spring— 
he sent down to say that be should like to come here 
shooting, and OH he did not wish to give trouble at th* 
Ilall, he had wfitten for lodgings at Lily-garth, Th’ 
master had no objection, and to Lily-gartb ho camo. 
Now Christie aitd Nelly hi^d a fine family, as fine as any 
iu these parts — two of them are lassies; the eldest, 
Agnes, the handsomest lass in the Dale, and the apple 
of her father’s eye. Would yc believo now, that it wer’ 
for this lass ’at that villain had cefne, and he only married 
in th’ spring ? TRe lass herself, for she had th’ spirit of 
a lion in her, ups and tells her father at onoe, and Christie 
wer’ fit to shoot him. Th* master, Jrom that day, for- 
bade him to set foot in th’ Dale as long as he lived. But 
not d word of it was said to Mrs. Dutton, or to Mrs*^ 
^ Cartwright, for so th’ master wished: he wer’ so sorfy for 
th* young wife. ' ^ 

“ Two or three weeks since, th’ master says to ijer 
‘ Peggy,’ says he, ‘ we shall be having another wedding- 
party up here afore long, for Mrs. Dutton writes five 
that her youngest daughter is engaged to he marriedi* 
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Thia^OUQgefit daug^liter is th’ handsomest of all Mfs. 
Dutton's lasses; she wer’ born two or three years afbre 
the metress's death, and she wer’ christened HUinor after 
her. Th’ master Wer* very fond of her as a child, and 
she wer* a nice spHghtly little thing; but, to my think- 
ing, Bbe*B grown ratW out of favour. Tb* last timOtsbei 
wor* here, its about twelve months ago, she and Natahe, 
th’ other sister, were here together with Mrs. Dutton, 
and she would have no nhy hu^ her uncle must take 
her everywhere. They set their minds on going to Ken- 
dal raee-ball, so he gave them all handsome new dresses. , 
and took them and Mrs. Dutton,, nud very beautiful they 
looked. They thought it very dull here, so he took them , 
all to Harrowgate, and brought them back again, and they 
pic-nio’d in th* wood, and row^d Upon th* water, and did 
all they could to divert themselves, and lastly, he took 
them to the musical festival at York, and there ho parted 
with them. He never spares expense to make their visits 
pleasant, hut Mrs. Dutton told lUe that they thought it 
veiy dull, so she wer’ forced^^ take them away, to keep 
them in good humour. 

** When they ara^ll married, th’ old kdy, I take it, 
will be for coming here altogether^ and if 1 am not 
mistaken, she loves gaiety as well as th’ poor lasses, 
though she lays it all on their b^cks. I think she means 
to come, because she talked so much of * th’ beauties of 
nature,’ and ^th’ sweet peace of th’ country,’ and how, 
as she grew older, she longed more and more for retire- 
ment, and that she wishbd, of all things, to end her days 
in th* country. Then she war’ for eveV at me about th’ 
master, and wer’ he not solitary, and wer’ not he very 
|M>orly and suffering; and didn’t 1 f^l afraid that he 
might suddenly die of that heart-complaint, and that her 

C ^U-law Beauchamp, who was a very clever medical 
a, though ho<w'as young, thought that Mr. Elworthy 
ought to h^e somebody with him — some friend that could 
^ok after hun. 

^ All this she &id to me, and no doubt said the same 
! to th’ master himself, only not, perhaps, as ])lainly spoken 
\ out. Then she was always pumping me about th’ will; 
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and didn’t I know how he had left his propert/; of ' 
cowBO ho had a will; when was it made, and who waO^ 
present at tho making? And if I didn’t know how tho 
property was left, she did; Mr. Elworthy was very partid 
to his nieces, and, of course, he never would think of 
jnai^ying again ! She does not like me, and yet she is 
mighty civil to mo always, for she thinks *at I know 
more about the master’s affairs — that is about his will 
— than I choose to si|^y; but bless you, I know no mor& 
than the babe unborn*! Mr. Elworthy is not one who 
talks with such as mo about his affairs; 1 know nothing, 
only I feel sure that Richard Elworthy will be kept out 
of th’ propertjr. Th’ master is too good ever to put his 
poor tenants into his hands; as to tho rest 1 know no- 
thing, only it seems to nio natural that he should be 
sorry that his fine property should go into no better 
hands than those of the Duttons, who, to say the best of 
them, are not ft to carry his shoes after him; and that 
makes me think bometimes that he’ll mappen leave th^ 
bulk of it to schools and charities. Sometimes 1 wish—* 
and bo does Christie o’ Lily-garth, and many another 
beside— that ke had married again, and had a family of 
his own, so tha#*some one who understood his plans, and 
would have felt it a sacred duty to fulfil his wishes, 
might have come after him, and not some mere hungry 
money-shunter. But his fondness for his first wife, and 
th’ circumstances of her death, left him, I reckon, no 
heart for marrying again for many a long year; and so 
time went" on, and now he’s get/ting upon fifty, and ntau 
are hard to pleas« then. So I’ve given up all thoughts of 
his evS marrying now ; besides, I should like to know 
where is the woman that would be worthy of him, for 
he’s one in ten thousand ! ” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

'One clay, soon after those lono^ compnmications had heen 
inadc, Mrs. Hawes walked with Honour and her mother 
through the Dale. They wiblied to see the \anous 
places of interest connected with her narrative. 

The road down the valley ran to the left of the little 
river, which was crossed at either end hy a liriclge. The 
one near the Hall had heen Luilt by Mr. Elwortliy him- 
self, that at the Dale foot, was the old village bridge, and 
^t this point the road branched o% leading, on the one 
hand, into the more open and level country, on the other. 
Over what were called the Lower Fells, into Elleidale, one 
of the largest and finest vallies of the district. 

Besides these two bridges, the river, for the convenience 
of the inhabitants, was crossed here ai d there in 'the 
summer season hy stepping-stoneg, which the naturally 
rocky bod of the stream seemed to have provided for the 
purpose. One of these rustic crossings v^as just opposite 
to Tod’s-gill, where, in fact, the most pictui’esque scenery 
•of the valley lay. ^ 

Tod’b-gill, in modem English, the Fox’s-glcn, took its 
name from the wild r/^ine which formed its southern 
boundary, as Hibhlethwaito was its boundary to the north, 
-so that it lay in the immediate neighbourhood of fbe Hall, 
It was, in truth, a portion of the Wast-Wayland property, 
although it had long been in possession of the Garrs, 
having been taken on a lease of three lives from the pre- 
‘ fldnt Mr, Elwopthy’s grandfather, so that ho being the 
last life, it^ould at his death revert again to the general 
^Iworthy estates. A wild and tumultuous little brook, 
erluch was never dry in the dryest of summers, came 
* ^ ^dhig end leaping down the Tod’s-gill among huge 
of rook and through tangles of wild roses and 
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})rambles« and then, as it apprdaclied'the bottom, bounifed 
forwfird like a frolicsoipe child towards its mother, through 
i\ wild copse of birch and alder trees, and flung itself 
hi to the arms of the beck. Below this juncture of the 
lesser and larger stream, the beck, as if*taking a charac- 
ter frpm its tributary, became much more picturesque, 
and was marked at every step by ever-varying features* 
Here it was churned up into fuiy by tumbling over huge 
piles of rock which it ij^d worn into fantastic shapes, and 
among which, even in the bed of the stream, grew trees 
of large size, which cast deep shadows over pools of gieat 
depth, w'hich lay sleeping in sullen blackness, and to 
^ hich more than one tragical story ivas attached. 

This wild and romantic scenery was, however, conflned 
to the upper and middle portions of the valley. About 
half a mile lower down, it again became less striking: 
soft, green meadows bordered the beck, and the rocky 
bed oi tilt water was not more abrupt and rugged than 
to furnish here and there those convenient stepping-stones ' 
of which I have spoken. ImAodiately at the commenoe- 
tnent of this tamer scenery, stood the picturesque old 
valley-mill, wliick presented on object of rural as well as , 
rustic beauty. It^as built of grey stono, and looked as 
old as the valley itself,Vhil3t its shrouding birch-trees, 
which gave it theauame of the Birks-mill, had especially 
at this season a look as of perpetual youth. 

On the other side of the^valley, and somewhat lower 
down than Tod’s-gill, lay the old house of Lily-garth. 
Unlike all the other habitations in Dale, excepting the 
mill itself, Lily-garth stood low, and on the level of the 
valley, arifl between the outstretching feet of two hills, 
so that it was completely unseen from a distance, nay, 
in fact, it was unseen until you were* immediately upon 
it, when it burst upon you, surrounded with its old wood, 
among which were several foreign trees, as the Spaniali^'* 
chestnut and the plane-tree, and backed by the soft ^rem, 
of the ascending fell. This, as has been said, the 
house of the Elworthys. It was somewLflt small afi tWr 
residence of a large landed proprietor, but it must be home 
an;mind, that at the time of its first possessor, the'Elwortfay ^ ' 
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pivperfy was scarcely moi'e than one third of what it wae 
at present, and their thrifty and more simple style cyf life, 
made it an ample, if not a luxurious abode. Small as it 
might be, as the residence of the present Mr. Elworthy, it 
was large as a fanu-'house, to which purpose it was now 
applied. It was a picturesque old place; the stone of 
which it was built was dark with age, and weather-stained, 
and spotted all over with various coloured lichens, which 
gave to it a rich and mellow tint. Its windows were 
small, with heavy stone muliions and window-heads; 
there was a large, projecting porch of heavy stone-work, 
with little glazed windows on either side, and to which 
an easy flight of stone steps, with low balustraded wall^, 
ascended; the chimneys were tall and massive, built of 
dark red brick, with a considerable elaboration of ma^tonry, 
which gave a more important and substantial character 
to the whole place than it otherwise would have had. 
It was, in fact, a respectable, picturesque old country 
house, that boro evidence of substantial proprietorship at 
some former time. On two aides of it lay what had for- 
merly been a pleasure-garden, inclosed by a low stone para- 
peted wall, but which was now appiopriated to other 
purposes. It tos a grassy croft wltere, however, orna- 
mental shrubs and trees, and upspringing flowers, which 
neglect could not destroy, testified of old times. Hero ealve*» 
now tpok their first lessons in grating, and motherles^s 
lambs were turned out in ipring; and here also the far- 
mer's wife hung her linen to dry. In the direct front of 
the house, however, tbtt portion of the old garden was kept 
up with considerable care; in one comer was a large yew 
arbour, with seats within, where the farmer %n Sunday 
afternoons in summer, smoked his pipe and drank his 
giasB with a frieud; it was clipped carefully once a year, 
as was the thi<^, broad, foot-high box-ei%ings^ of the 
^ flij^Sier-borders, which same fiower-borders, at the time 
Pmur Mildmay and her mother first entmd the garden, 
JlWere ve^gay with gilly-fiowesa, tulips, large blue irises, 
7 'peonies, am stich l£e brilliatit children of surnmei*. 

As them was much more room in this old house than 
^ family of Cibistie FothevgiU required, some of As 
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better rooms were mostly oooupied, during the summer 
and ahtumn seasons, by strangers, often from a distance, 
who were attracted hither by the quietness of the oountxy 
or by ih’e great rural beauty of this neighbourhood. 
Sometimes artists from London came Ifere, who trans* 
feried jnany of these lovely scenes to their canvass; now 
and then a country4oving poet, who was so fortunate as 
to have money enough in his pocket for such an indul- 
gence, would come hlthoj;, and very frequently sports- 
men» Hence it was that the libertine Mr. Cartwright 
]\pd found easy entrance to Lily-garth when he came, 
like a spirit of evil, to destroy. 

• Honour Mildmay was soon at home in the Dale. She 
apd her mother made early acquaintance with the class 
to which their labours were ^ be devoted. Everybody 
was gicatly taken with them; for although, like Mrs. 
Hawes, they immediately perceived that they belonged, 
to a rank in life greatly superior to their own, tboir mild 
and couciliatitig manners wo^kHbir confidence and their . 
respect. They soon ceased tS feel either fear or con*- 
straint before them, and in every case no other impres- 
sion was left thaA admiration, and pity that ladies, so 
noble and good, ati^ wit]} *Hhe manners of real gentle- 
folk,” slioidd be brought down to teaching a country 
school of poor children ; for« whatever may be the vices 
of the lower class, there is, in the hearts of all of them, 
excepting the very degraded, a generous pity towards 
those who, from a higher station, have fallen into their 
own grade of sufiering and hardship. 

'‘You must be "good baii'us,” said many a poor 
mother to her little daughters, somewhat later as to time, 
when speaking to them of the new school just Shout to 
be commenced, "and learn your beat, and always be 
pretty believed, for Miss Mildmay is a real gentlewoman, 
and knows what good manners are.” 

Mrs^ Hawes was right also in another reweet^ fbr 
Christie Lily-garth, the good people^ at Sirks-mifi^ 
and some other of the dale’s-people also, fancied that 
they saw a resemblance between Honour Mildmay and 
the atiU lamented lady of the Hall, "the mistress,*” as they 
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cdled her, and it was astonULing not only what favour 
this gave her in thoir eyesi bnt what a warm, fahuliar 
place in their hearts also. 

“I am sure that we shall be happy here ! I feel that 
here our lives Vill be good and useful, and therefore that 
wc must be happy 1 ’ ' said Honour, repeating almest ihe 
ve^ words she had used the first night that she drove 
into the Dale. never felt before as I do now,*’ said 
she, “it seems as if I were no^ ^time home ; as if, some- 
way, I had never been at home before* This is real hap- 
piness, is it not, dearest mother ^ and it will not vanish « 
before us; it will not deceive nor disappoint us, be- 
cause it is founded on duty!” 9 

There was no resident clergyman in Wayland-dale, 
nor even a cut ate, as there %sed to be. The little church 
of Dale-town was merely a chapel of ease to the larger 
church of Ellerdale, and service here was peifoimod only 
once in the day, alternately morning and afternoon Mr. 
Langshaw, the present iiic^imbent, who held tw o livings, 
one still more distant thlln Way land-dale, lived at an 
excellent lectory-house in Ellerdale, and had, therefore, 
^uite enough for himself and his ouitate to attend to, 
without devoting much time individually to his paiish-* 
ioners, especially his more distant ones. Besides this, 
though a really good man, be was vely shy, and there- 
fore not socially inclined, and the distance which lie had 
to come for the performance of his duties left Inm no 
more time than he had inclination for intercom se with 


his people. He was fhorried, but his wife unfortunately 
was an invalid, who had been confine'd some years to her 
room, and who consequently never left home. 


Hr. Langshaw made a liuiried call on his new 
►ariahioners, whom he soon perceived in church, after 
Hja first Sunday’s scivice, invited them to his rectory, 
li||yi|||ented that his wife was unable to call on them; 

were on again for departure the moment 
plPpSiMSSL thus much, and that was all they saw of him. 

nwrt- Stinday, Mr. Derwent, the young curate, per- 
termed afternoon service, and he seemed as hurried as 
iis employer, for the moment it was over he mounted a 
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rather lean horee^ which stood ready for his use at the 
church-yard gate, and rode away. 

Excepting Mr. Walker, the master of the boys' school, 
therefore, for the present, the Miidmays had no acquain- 
tance but the simple peasant-people, tlie good farmer’s 
family of Lily-garth, and the honest quakers of Birks- 
miil; but it was aU sufficient for the time, and besides 
there was a novelty in it, and a wholesome simplicity 
which had no inconsidA'8j)l6 charm. 

They drank tea one afternoon with Caleb and Eli 
aabeth Fothcrgill in the neat drab-cuttained mill-parlour, 
and had much talk about the customs and occupations 

the dalea-people. They had arrived just before the 
(ommcnccment of the hay- harvest. In those dales, 
however, it was an occasion •of no great festivity; hay 
lu re was of less consequence than in most other parts of 
the country, for the laftd being mostly ypen-feU, which 
was appropriated to the wild ponies and the vast flocks 
of sheep, the wealth of the fmiifSr consisted almost solely 
of these, and the small prftmn of meadow-land in the 
valley was not more lhaii sufficed for the cattle which 
each family needb^lor their own use, or if so, young 
stock were reared and sc^d off. Around each homestead, 
which in every case, excepting Lily-garth and Birks-mill, 
stood at some dii^nce up ^he fell, lay land which had 
long been brought iiito cultivation, and here com and 
potatoes 'were grown for family use, and not unfrequently 
flax and hemp, uhich were dressed at home, and then 
spun by the winter’s fire, l^igheif up still lay here and 
there a piece of lanTl, called an intake,*' inclosed from 
the brown moorland or green and stony fell-side, by a 
lude stone fence, the work of some industrious cultivator 
or daring encroacher, who had possessed himself of it in 
defiandb of the common claim to the pasturage of the 
fells. As the top of the hill was approached, the land 
became in many parts spongy with bog ; here^era» 

“ peat-pots," as they were called, which, ]i}:e<he fell-aidit^ 
were common to all. Here, dufing the summer, as 
his convenience, the farmer cut his peats and reared 
them to dry, or, as the dales-people termed it, ** footed 
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thefit^^' or lie purchased them from a poorer man than 
himself, who gained his living, in pait, by this employ- 
ment. Such being the nature of ihe dale farmer’s and 
peasant’s life, it will be seen that the hay-harvest could 
be but of secondary importance. Very different was it 
with the sheep-washings and sheep-shearings, ae the 
greater part of the farmer’s wealth consisted in his flocks ; 
those, therefore, became rural festivals from one end of 
the Dale to the other. On there Occasions there was not 
only community of mirth, but community of labour also, 
for the flocks were tio large that the farmer was obliged 
to call in the aid of his fricneb and neighbours, he him- 
self being ready to return tbe obligation in kind, perhaps 
tlie very next day. The men laboured thus all day, in 
large social companies, m the sheep-washing pools of the 
beck, or upon the hiU-sidc, being jirovidcd during their 
work with plerty of good chee?, and in the evening all 
assemhled at the farm-house to which the flock belonged, 
to close the day with a'Vf’mliful sujiper and a merry 
dance, oiio or two itineran’^ fillers ah\ ays finding their 
way 'into the Dale at this season. 

The two ladies had unfortunately'.* rftved just too late 
to witness these pastoral occupations and mcrr;y -makings; 
but they heard a great deal about them, for to peojde 
whose lives were so uiievcn^fnl as thl^se dale peasants 
and farmers usually were, sheep-washings and shee}>- 
ehearings, and their attendant festivities, furnished abun- 
dant material for gossip. Thoy were told of some ruial 
love affairs which dat4d theb commencement from these 
occasions; among these, that Thomas Broadbent, the 
young quakermiiBer, had declared his love to the pretty 
Agnes o’ Lily-garth, when they two sat ao demurely in 
the parlour at Lily-garth, while the rest were all dancing 
in tho big kitchen; everybody supposing that they had 
mer^y withdrawn from the gay Iwene because the young 
an, a quaker, did not dance. The Mil^nays, 
fever, did not hear this at Birks-miH, but elsewhere, 
^ people now wondered what the quaker-mother and 
etep-father would say, seeing that Agnea—tibongh 
otherwise so unexceptionable — was not of the society.” 
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They heard, also, that Mr, Eltrorthy always invited 
to tne great merry-makings, at which he was also occa- 
sionally present, but that he never stayed long, as his 
coming amongst them was rather to show his good-will 
to them all, than for any pleasure he liimsolf would be 
espeeted to derive. 

One afternoon, when the hay-harvest was in progress. 
Honour and her mother wore invited to drink tea at Lily- 
garth, and in order t(Aiv«ke it less ceremonious to Mrs. 

* Fothergill, who was not jrot quite at her ease with the 
Jadles, Mrs. Mildmay encouraged her to invite, also, Mrs. 
Peggy from the Hall. This was done, and the tea- 
wlrinking was anticipated with pleasure by all parties ; 
but it must not remain untold what kettle-cakes and 
other good things were matlo for the occasion. They 
were invited for half-past four o’clock, and were received 
by Mrs. Fothergill and^the pretty, blushing Agnos, all in 
their ** Sunday-beat Mre. Fothef^ill having a con- 
btrained, subdued, SandoyJl^fmg about her, which did 
not leave her at her eapi^^til Mrs. Hawes maldng her 
appearance banishe^ffl ceremony and formality. 

Mrs. Hawes brim-full of news. She brought 
word that the master wi)uld be back from London Either 
tliat day or the next, and that she had been busy aU 
morning getting fixings ready for him. She brought other 
news, which seemed still more interesting to the Lily- 
garth people. She said that she had just reached the 
stepping-stones below Tod’s-gill, when she saw a taU 
woman advancing up the road to'lards her. As soon aa 
the woman saw her, she turned abruptly into the field 
which lay between tbe road and the book, getting over a 
stone fence to do so. This circumstance, which showed 
a knowledge of the locality, taken in connexion with her 
dress,* which was not of dale fashion, attracted at onc^, 
Mrs. Hawes’s attention! Evidently she Was no Btr{^lge^ 
to the place, yet she wished to avoid meetinjj^ny one. 

“Who can it be?” related Mrs. of her 

cogitations, looking after the green parasol, handsome 
scarlet shawl, and black silk gown, which mo^ed rapidly 
forward through the uncut grass, in the directimi of the 
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alder copse l>y the water-side, through which, though very 
indirectly, she might reach the stepping-stones. It 
^ust be Isabel Gair!” replied she to herself ; “nobody 
but Isabel has such a gait ; and yet I have not seen her 
for these many long years. Yes, it must be Isabel, the 
poor sinner, all bedizened ais she is; and she’s ^oing 
to Tod’b-gill! Theic’fl something in the wind! I know 
it was business connected ‘svith that wicked llichard 
Elworthy that took the master to^London.” 

Christie and his son came iil from the hay-field to tea; * 
they Were told the news of the apparition in the rod 
shawl and black silk gown ; they had seen nothing of 
her, but then the meadow in which they had been work 
ing did not lie by the load-side. Every one agreed in 
the opinion that it was Isabel Gair, and no other subject 
was talked of during tea. 

When tea was ovei. Honour Was to take her first les- 
son in knitting, because as a teacher of dale children she 
insisted upon it that she'dwpht to understand practically 
this universal employment of Ikij^dales. She could knit, 
it is true, as many a pretty, elahi^^atc piece of knitting 
in their cottage at Dale-town could tnatflfy, but she could 
not knit in the authentic dale /ashion ; she ooul^ not 
jerk her needles and give to her body a quick see-sawing 
motion, as if keeping time tOtthe operation, as the dales- 
folk did ; and this peculiar, and somewhat ludicrous mode 
of knitting, she declared she would leam, as she meant 
to become a perfect daleswoman. 

The two girls w emt bito the large porch, where there 
weie seats, that they might be free from interruption ; 
and whilst Agnes was wavering about, and making her 
needles fly with the lapidity of her fingers, Honuui was 
somewhat slowly and awkwardly imitating her novel 
^movements. All was mechanical to the dale^mkiden; 
she Ipokcd about her, and sang in a sweet, monotonous 
voice, oii\^of the old, foolish knitting-songs of the dis- 

My dog's gone a-bnrking, 

. Hunting up tbe ‘^heep on the ftll-side. 

One, two, thiec,'* 
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When, suddenly interrupting herself, she started up 
exchiimod — 

“ Mother I yon’s Mr. El worthy ! Th’ squire’s coming, 

mother!” 

In a few moments ^Ir. El worthy opened the garden- 
jnjate^ walked up the gravel path, and stood on the steps 
of tho porch. 

Mibs Mildmay,” said he, bowing to her, and then 
offering his hand, for|he at once surmised that it could 
be no other than lloliorur. She blushed as she gave her 
hand, she knew not why, unless it was because having 
hoard so much of him, she felt now almost ashamed of 
jenowing so intimately, as it w'ere, one who was an entire 
personal stranger to her. The next moment a mingled 
feeling of pleasure and anx»ty passed, as quick as light- 
ning, through her heart, but pleasure predominated. 

At !Mr. Elworthy’s «.pproacli, good Mrs. Ilawcs rose 
and left tho parlour where she hadh^^nsitting. lie en- 
tered the room, and introducpHHtuself to Mrs. Mildmay; 
tho little toa-driuking^if(aky was dispersed. Mrs. 
Fothergill said that the parlour and house-place 
wrero dark, hecattso/they were so shaded by trees and 
laj from the westf; she therefore told Christie to carry 
a table out into the cTieerful and roomy ])orch. The 
move was a goodpone. IMrs. Mildmay and I^lr. Elworthy 
were soon seated at it, and deeply engaged in conversa^ 
tion. NcUy and her daughters busied themselves in pre- 
paring in the kitchen, where Mrs. Hawes bore them 
company, all kinds of simple ^et delicious eatables, 
which W'ere destined very soon to he on the table, although 
a most boimtiful tea was but just over. Christie and his> 
boys were again in the field. 

Honour, laying her knitting on her knee, rested her 
oheek*on her hand, and listened to the conversation of 
her mother and their nesv friend, without feeling as if shff 
lieraelf could say one word. Every now and thed Hr., 
Elworthy glanced at her ; he was scrutinip^H^ her, 
the scrutiny must have produced pleasure, for his coun- 
tenance beamed with kindness and satisfaction. 

She had known no one as yet who bore any resem- 
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Vlanoe to him. He looked fully fifty, but hie person was 
commanding and his features handsome. ThOre *^cre 
deep lines on his countenance which indicated the sufier- 
ings he had passed through, but over all, like the rugged 
and furrowed eaith which is covered with flowers, there 


was the expression of a calm happiness, which hp.d its 
origin rather in a deep sentiment of the soul than in any 
casual incident of the moment. It was the light of a 
pure, noble, and chastened spiiitdradiating from within, 
and which no soul capable of a\indred feeling could sec 
without feeling its attraOtion. ^ 

Their conversation was only on subjects connected with 
the school and its business . It was now to commence 
immediately, and Honom* again felt that a laige reward 
Would compensate her humUe labours. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


It ft as Isabel Garr -wbo crossed tbe little meadow on beir 
way to tbe Tod’s-gill f typing-stones, and Mrs. Hawes 
was right also in believing that it was hor wish to avoid 
recognition which sent her thus indirectly towards them. 
Her eyes at the time were red with weeping ; for it was 
twenty years since the poor prodigal had left her native 
vallc}', and the ».dght of its familiar scenes wholly subdued 
her. She had suffered niuclain that long interval; suf- 
fered in a hundred ways. Worthless, fallen creature, 
though the world might^reckou her, she not without 
her redeeming qualities: very fcw^ajj^i^Spite of many 
har^hips and cruel wrongs, sb^^^Mfiremained faithful to 
thdiilmu whom she had her thoughtless youth, 

an4 whom she had^^en guilty of more than one 
crime. IIo was § fal^reatcr sinner than she was ; he 
had cast her off inmis prosperity, and returned to her in 
his sickness and want ; %nd she had nursed him, worked, 
for him, clothed hkn and comforted him, ouly to he again 
deserted as soon as the smile of fortune again beamed on 
liim. With all her weaknesses and all her sins, Isabel 
^ might have been saved — ^might have been raised like ano-^ 
ther lyfagdalene, had there heon ajgaviour at hand — ^bUt 
there was none; therefore she %till lived on, sinful 
and BU'ffering. But God, who permits such things,, mea-, 
sures all with a higher, purer judgment than that of man 
who does them. 

Of the smaller sums of money which Richard Elw^thy 
become possessed of frsm the funds of poor Tlflmad 
Young, and with which he replenished his own wardijbhe^ 
a certain portion came also into the hands 
bought herself new and gay apparel in wBich she aac^gbif 
appear in the Parks like a lady — like Richard £lworA,y^ft 
wife, as she called herself. How Richard canfe by the 
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money she knew not — she never inquired, and such mat- 
ters he did not communicate to her. « 

Eichard’s purse for some time was well filled; at 
length it was necessary for him to He loft her, os 
he said, on important business, and tne next post brought 
her from him a bank bill for twenty pounds, containect in 
a letter bidding her farewell for ever. He was about, 
he said, to sail for America, and he recommended lier +o 
return to her ^datives in the q^rth, as henceforth slie 
would receive no farther support from him. 

She had been deserted befoic. She cried passionately, 
as she always did in her sorrow, and hoped and bclieveVl 
that, when the tide of his good luck had ebbed, and be 
was stranded on the bleak shores of misfortune, he would 
come hack to her once inons. 

In the mean time, while her apirite were very low, and 
some money ^kCt remained in hg^ purse, an indescribable 
longing came o^vj^er to return to her native dales and 
to live once more — ot7>i^be said, to die, for slie per- 
suaded herself that her daj^cj^re numbeied — amon^lie 
scenes and the simple people w^l whom her youth had 
been spent, ant^ which remained toJier imagination hko 
tlie garden of Eden peopled by ang^. 

Isabel did not, in the first ^placc, go to Tod’s-giU ; 
there had been no intercourse between herself and her 
brother since her old aunt’s death, when Hannel iiad 
threatened to dispute the little inheritance with her. *Sho 
went to Swale-dale, to the house which had been left to 
her by her aunt, and where li\ed Thomas Harr, or 
** Cousin Thomas,’' as ho was called. Their last inter- 
course with Cousin Thomas had not been of the nio^^t 
friendly kind, for he had refused to lend iliehard Elwor- 
Ihy money; and, at tlie time, IsaVel had vowed never to 
exchange another word with him. Some years, however, 

* hawpassed since then; and now, once more, was she 
preiientiiig heiself, not as a suppliant, but in her good 
^London SM^es, and with a plausible story on her tongue, 
Whatever blight be her own secret fears with regard 
to Bichard Elworthy, she never expressed them to any 
living sobl : while she would have shared her last crust 
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with him, she believed herself very jealous of his honour* 
She^old Cousin Thomas, therefore, that one of Richard's 
noble friends had given him a government appointment, 
which had obliged him to go abroad, where he would re- 
main for some time. That he had left her plenty of 
mor^, and would send her more, but that daring his 
absence she had come into the north to see her relations, 
and especially Cousin Thomas, for ^vhom she had a warm 
aifectioii. ** Aithougl| hard words had passed between 
tliem," she said, ^'she H&ped that he would let by-gones 
be by-gones, and let her sleep in the little chamber in the 
f oof, which he did not use, where she had slept when the 
old woman was alive ; and that she would keep house for 
liim, and try to make him comfortable till Richard came 
hack." . 

Cousin Thomas was unmarried, and the miserly spirit 
of the old aunt and of n^any another Garryhad descended 
upon him. IIo was growing now intoa,p3t>verb; “ as close- 
fisted as Thomas Garr," ora'’»'^*^fmserahlo as Thomas 
(larr, who hoards up hisni^Ueparingb," were the every- 
day expressions whiclyillowed the estimation in which 
ho held, ^ 

At the door of'lhis hard old man Isabel presented 
iicrself, looking in his e^es like a very fine lady. It was 
ndd-day when shew came, and he was sitting in the sun- 
shine 1 a stone bench outside his house, in a cotton nights 
cap, d with large steel-rimmed spectaclos on, kniCting a 
grey worsted stocking. Though he owned a considerable 
quantity of land, he was not a farmer; he let every inch 
for ^hioh he could got rent; he bought the small quantity 
of milk that he needed for himself, because tW was 
cheaper than keeping a cow. He had neither horse nor 
pig, nothing alive about the house hut a pale grey c&t, 
which saither provided wholly for herself, or lived onvery 
short commons, for Cous^ Thomas never fed her; aVoek^ 
of sheep he kept, however, but they grazed on the Fell- 
head, and were kept because be had commctjlfi^ht tELera» 
which if he had not thus used he woulQl have had na 
advantage from, 

Cousin Thomas could not he said to make Isabel 

p 






« weieome; He^mUed m^ horteter, & )K)rt of ^emission 
' Ibr hor to ^*fttay a bit,” Sbe aceordingly settled* her- 
adit doim» taking possesion of the little ehamber in the 
abofy though it was half fall of fleeces^ and not being 
itetj particular^ cmade herself tolerably comfortable, S' 
she could only nsanage not to wear out her wclconro. 
For this puipose^ she immediately set about to make 
herself us^ah kept the house^place elean swept, the fire 
a-light, and began in various way/t to endeavour to make 
the <dd man more comfortable. 


%e kept herself as busy as she could; but there was 
vary little to work with in the miser’s house. Never- 
^ ^IftsS, she wound his yam, mended his two or three 
shirta, washed his Imen, brought an old ricketty 
^^heel out of a quantity of lumber, paid a shilling for 
atonding it, and began to sjun wool. She had forgotten 
none of her dkill as a dides-woman, and any one but 
Oousih Thomas have seen all this active assiduity 
with satisfaction; dUv4i. 9 did not. For some time, how- 
ever* he said nothing, an$ >^&bel, who was haunted by 
mtsnj sad ai^d dark thoughts/^sied herself more and 
' Ittore that thej^ might be expeUedN^^ occupation. 

One d^ on unappeasable longing \.ame over her soul, 
to see TodVgill once more; she'nad been thinking of the 
gteen hilly crofts at its back, of t^o wild glen down 
Irhich leapt ihe sparkling waters; of the beck below, and 
grey stepping-stones; bat most of those dark still 
overshadowed with trees, where more than one 
jn^smble humsoi bemg had found oblivion for their 
aaHhly sorrows. " 

I wish I had drowned myself like poor Bessy Blane, 
tinmty years ago, in yon water!” sighed Isabel, and at 
she determined to see the place, and Tod’s-gill, and 
liimwa folk. 1 

<« ^ think X shall set bff,” tueii she to Cousin Thomas, 


IMOBl* porning, *‘tQ' see them at Tod’s-gill; ma’ppen 
friends with me new! ” 

" repined the old man, ungraciously, for he was 

tegty two causes; firstly, because the free use of 
IpS^ house had pxed him; and secondly* because 



' spoke of going to Tofs^gffl. **4y* thon^e k»W«t *; 
go^o TodVgifi, «nd mac it o,p Baimol; tkou’s wmv 
claim upo’ kirn tkaai me! l>aimjd ma’ppen Uke ^ * 
Lunnou w ays! Why-a m’ fire^s niviribeen out sin’ 
been here! Thou’s burnt mak peats in a week 1 ^ 
bum in a month; and thou's ta hands niyir out o’ ih’ , 
waAi-tub, which is a waste o’ soap! and thou must ba’ 
th’ old wheel mended, tho’ it cost a shilling! and tbok^e 
used up a’ my yam! « Thero’s no keeping tha in thit^t 
Thou’i t wasteM and ^trayagaat! Be off wi’ tha, mti 
welcome! ^Dannel’s a wecl-doing man, 1 reckon, and be * 

* can afford to keep tha, and thou’il ma’ppen mac thyself 
useful in’s family!” 

**• And without hearing a word in reply, he rose up 
hastily, thrust on his (dd hat, took up his knitting, and 
putting on his big spectacles, began to knit yehemently 
as he crossed the door-sill, and so walked up the FeU to 
look after his sheep^nd his peats,. *auch he had cut 
some days before, and left to the groundi 

Isabel was by no mea^^ispleased with all diis; dhe 
receded it rather as/tf*sort of rude weleome to reti^; 
so raking, out ^the^we oompletdy, and leaving thf old 
man’s bed not made but neatly turned down, sha 
dressed herself in hef best, and putting the house doidr- 
key under a ^ stone by the horse block, the 
place for depositing it, shd set off with a yearning, ansbos 
heart, towards her native valley. Without taking tibn ^ 
round-about high road, she crossed the hills 
well known to her, and early in the afternoon, lat duniit 
on the Fdi-head^ beyond Lily-^arth, and saw Tod^SiKiU, 
with its green homestead delds; its wild uplands and 
picturesque woody glen on the opposite hill^side. At the 
sight of its beloved, familiar features, the past stood ,, 
liviugly before her, and the memory of loir 
cruelty and her brot];^eris injustice, awoke a pai|»mwof . 
anger in her sopl that at once overpowemd all ^ mhin)y ' 
which uncertainty;, anxiety, and remorsejA^ awulmh^» V 
She felt no fatigue, no seif-reproaclilt uJuung hut aM|«r, 
which, for the time, gave her strength both ti 
body. She walked on rapidly down the 
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a ^uBiderable circuit to aroid Lilj-gartli« oud then came 
upon the high road of the valley. Here a violent rQi>ac- 
tlon of feeling took place; she became depressed and 
timid; she feared lest she should be recognized; she said 
to herself that shg was an outcast and a stranger ; that 
she was like Gain with a brand on his forehead, and she 
wished that she were dead ! The valley road appc^recl 
deserted, it was afternoon and the people at work in their 
fields; there was no danger of her^ being met. She sat 
down in the angle of a gate-v^iy that led to a field of 
uncut grass, with her back to the road, and wept, after 
which she rose up and walked onwaid, and then it was* 
that she saw a i>voman advancing towards her. She did 
not know who it was, but she avoided her, and taking her 
way through the uncut meadow, she hastened to the well- 
remembered alder copse, while Mrs. Hawes stood by the 
stone wall and looked after her. 

Isabel crossed beck by the stepping-stones, and 
then, not having to go directly to the house, 

she walked up the Wast-^Ji^land side of Tod*fa-gill, 
which, as she well knew, coul^tii^rossed higher up, and 
though this led her considerably too ^^gh on the Fell, that 
was of little consequence, as it gave he^ lime, and would 
enable her to approach the house (it the back, which she 
greatly preferred. ^ 

She was, as Mrs. Hawes ^described her that same 
afternoon at Lily-garth, somewhat gaily attired; at least, 
her straw bonnet, green parasol, and scarlet shawl. 
Would look gay to the old-fashipned dales-people. Very 
gay and very attractive) indeed, did they Appear in the 
eyes of Betty, one of Dannel Garr*s poor, simple dAugh- 
ters, one of the “daft lasses o’ Tod’s-gill,” as they were 
oalledt'^^Betty was ‘Uenting ” two calves as they grazed on 

P sy border of a little corn-field which bordered 
and when all at once sly^ beheld, through the 
red trees and bushes that filled the wild hollow 
en,«i{^at ^peered to her a splendid apparition 
n theuikerside, she uttered a short, quick excla- 
if idiotic wonder, she forgot the calves, whiifii 
ely turned into the green com, while she hurried 
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on with her quick jerking pace and dangling hands, 
to keep so novel an object in sight Isabel was imme- 
diately aware of her, stopped, and calling to her across 
the gleii, bade her go back to the calves, which were 
‘‘trampling the green com;’* but thbugh, as seemed 
q4)it^ natural to her in these familiar scenes, she addressed 
her in the broadest dale dialect, the poor, simple creature 
was only the more startled, and at once set off at her 
quickest speed, carrying home the strange news, that there 
was “ sonic girt lady fra’^Lunnon, peering for bird's nests 
^among th* bushes T* 

“Fool!” said* the mother, angrily, “ it’s nobody but 
.0ne of th’ new ladies fra’ th’ school; they’ve nought to 
do but peer after bird’s nests ! Go |>ack to th* calves, or 
they *11 got into th’ com aiidp burst themselves.” 

Poor Petty moved off, as if to return to the calves^ 
but not having quite wit enough to kno^ what was the 
actual danger of leaving them to^b^Ip themselves, she 
only slunk round the corner of the wash-house, and lean- 
ing on the pig-Bty wall, \^.jkid up the Fell in the direc- 
tion of the gill, on opposite side of which she still 
hoped to see thoihr^htiful red shawl and green parasol'. 
Isabel had heard in Swalo-dale of Danners two daft 
lasses, and had said it was a judgment on him for his 
injustice to her. •Now, hojvcver, when she saw the poor 
girl, who, though foolish, had a clear, healthy complexion, 
and not unpleasing face, a sentiment hitherto unacknow- 
ledged in her breast as regarded her brother’s children, 
warmed her heart towards this .one, though so poorly 
gifted by nature. * She saw her as a creature kiudi ed to 
herself; her heart yearned towards her, she felt that she 
could not only love her, hut forgive her father for her 
sake. There was a great void iii poor Isabel’s heart 
whiclf she would have given worlds to fill with one young 
life; she 'would hate gileii worlds also to have stifled the 
voice of unappeasable remorse within her soul, but she 
could not; the voice cried aloud within ba^i^j^and seemed 
to impel her onward, tiihe crossed the 'little glen, and 
was soon seen walking down the Fell towards the home- 
stead. At the first glimpse of her, poor BeCty rushed 
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in, regardless of her mother’s displeasure, shouting that 
the girt lady was a coming down to tli* house.” ‘ 
Bannel and his eldest son were at Sedhurgh market, 
but the wife and the rest of the children rushed to the 


/ 


back door to see the wonderful sight. She neared the 
hou‘^c without being recognised, and then, as bashful 
country people do, Mrs.'Garrand her childien hurried 
into tho house, shutting the door after them, to await 
there the stranger’s approach. ^ t 

Isabel walked in without ceremony, and without speak- 
ing stood within the doorway of the kitchen. Mrs. Garr^ 
eyed her sternly ; she had heard of her being at Cousin 
Thomas’s in Swale-dale. «. 


“What it’s tliou, is, it? thou bedezined street- walkei !” 
exclaimed she, in a cold, contemptuous veuce; ^'and what 
may hae brought thee to Tod’s-gill, piithee? We’ve 
enough of l^ggArs and baggages without thoc ; so thou'd 
better hae waited^buj iae b een sent for!” 

With these woids sEellimed herself round, and busied 
herself with her houscwoil§, ’lading the children, both 
the wise and the foolish, starin^i^ I&abel with open 
mouths. ^ • 

As yet Isabel had not spoken; she came into the 
house with more ailection in her heart towards her rela- 


tions than she had felt for years; the kindly impuKe 
was now checked, and fur a moment she stood muto with 


pas&ion. 

Bannel entered by the front door; ho was just come 
hack from market. At the sound of his steps his w ifo 
addiessed him from an mner loom, whhher she had gone 
to fetch oatmeal for tlie afternoon’s poiTidge — 

“Here’s my lady come fra Swale-dale. I reckon ’at 
Cousin Tliomas is tired of her ; hut I’ve told her we’ll 
hae no such baggages under our roof. Let her go'back 
t? Lunnon — to^llichard ElworthJ ; betook hei and ho 
may Keep 

,, The wife the ruling power at Tod’s-gill, and this 
0 was said that her liusband at once might know what 
^reeaptioii it was her pleasure that he should give toliia 
sister. , 
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\ Nobody asked Isabel to sit ; she still stood in tbe 
way^ between tbe bock kitchen and the house-place, and 
Daimel said to her, without a smile or the slightest eor<^ 
diality of voice — 

“VVe beared ’at thou wert i’ Swale-dale wi’ Cousin 
Thomas; he*s a weel-doing man, wP neither wife nor 
bhims ; he’s made thee welcome, no doubt” 

Thoifgh neither the countenance nor the voice expressed 
kindness, there was np thing repulsive in the words them-^ 
selves. Isabel, thcrctoiZi, went forward a few paces, and 
seated herself on the old, vrooden-backed, well-remem- 
•bered settle. Dannel sat opposite to her in the very chair 
which had been her father’s; it seemed not to have been 
*^ioved an inch, and as he sat there he bore a strong 
blance to Ins father, as Isabel remembered him 
Danuel and she were both children. 

People of her class are not sentimental, hut their feel- 
ings are strong ; she ihstantly felt angfy that everything 
which had been her father’s, even his old oaken chair, 
was gone to Danuel, but she checked the expression of 
her feelings and replied i6 ms words. 

Cousin Thomas, said, had made her kindly wel- 
come ; that slfo might stay with him, no doubt, as 
long as sbe liked, but» that she wanted to see them at 
the old place; she was very fond of the old place; that 
olio did not wont to trouble tliom or anybody for any- 
thing, for that she had plenty of her own, and a spirit 
above being beholden to any one; and that perhaps they^ 
Imd not heard of the great appointment which Mr* 
Ptichard Elworthy had abroad y that he had plenty of 
money now, and so had she ! 

“I’sgladto hear it,” said Dannel coldly, and then 
called to his wife, who still remained busied in the par- 
lour^ and asked whether his poiTidge was ready. 

Ibalwl started up. “I see that ye are none of you 
glad to see me!” said she, with angry 'emotion but, 
Painicl, I am your own hesh and blood, andjyou've.had all 
the property ; not a stick, nor a stone, r d'a single penriy 
ever came to me ! ” 

“Th’ dd man made his oto will,” replied DsMoL 
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wer’ no fault o* mine 'at he loft thee nothing!'^ 
Prythee, don't come here to he digging th’ dead out o’ 
their graves; let ’em lie still! let ’em lie siill!” re- 
peated he with some anger. **Th’ old man made his 
own 'wilh 1 tell ^ce, and thouM ha’ had'thj shtire if 
thou’d ha’ deserved it! So, pr 3 *thoc,#he oiF, and don’t 
be stirring among th’ old mud, or thou ’ll ma’ppen^ gSt 
more than thou likes ! V 


Isabel fixed her large fierce e^es upon him, and yet 
said with apparent coolness, *'Ay, thou hast got every 
penny, Dannel, but God has cursed it to thee: look at 
your daft bairns — ” * 

At these words Dannel started up, and the wife rushed 
from the parlour, and the two silenced her by their loudT 
recrimination. They dragged from the miserable JMt 
all the sin that it contained whether the accusatl^s 
were just or not. as regarded her — the “lad-bairn” that 
( she had dcsertea/the wicked life tliat she had led in Lon- 
don with a man thdN«^ not her husband, and lastly, 
Dannel upbraided her with leaving come wxth a lie in her 
mouth about Bichat d ElworthyNi^ his grand appoint- 
ment. Was not he just come froShi^ed burgh market, 
where it was the talk of everybody thaf he was off for 
forgery on his cousin, the squire, at Wast-Wayland, who 
was up in London about it? No, no ! Isabel must not 
come with her lies to them; for Dannel had seen, that 
very morning, a man out of EUerdale, whose cousin was 
ft trader between the Isle of Man and Whitehaven, and 
he had seen Bichard Elworthy at Douglas, whcie he was 
well-known tp he amon^ a sot of gan\bling blacklegs ! 
And as to Cousin Thomas, said the wife, they knew, and 
everybody knew, that he wanted to be rid of her; no doubt 
he had turned her out of the house, and so she was come 
to them, hut they wanted her not ! She might go tOfher 
.gr^d Bichard Elworthy ; she had^better do so, for that 
Londoi), or even ^ the Isle of Man, was a fitter place for 
« painted Jezi^l like her than either Tod’s-gill or Cousin 
Thomas’s ! Darnel talked and the wife talked, upbraiding 
he&^d taunting her, and finally accusing her of coming 
An%£g them like a painted peacock or a player-woman. 
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^ Isabel «(tv'ore in passion that she was neither a painted 
peacock nor yet a player- woman, but the wife of Kicfaard 
Elwortby; that it was a lie both about his forgery and 
his being in the Isle of Man; but that, as sure as sho 
stood there a living woman, the day would come when 
Panncl and the rest of them would go down on their 
knees to him, and ho ready to kiss his feet, for all they 
begrudged her the shelter of their roof or a morsel of 
bread now. He wovM have all the Wast-Wayland pro- 
perty one of these days, and then she would take oaro 
tlio^ they were turned out of Tod’s-gill, stock and stone„ 
*a]itnough tho old man had left it to Donnel, and cut her 
^ofF without a penny! Ye^, the time of her revenge 
would come, and she prayed to God that it might come , 
quickly. 

“Begone!” shouted Dannel, who, with somewhat of: 
tlie cowaiJ’s feeling, dreaded the tlireat though he did 
not believe that llichard Elworthy would inherit the 
property — “begone with thee!” 

Isabel slowly crossed th,e thrcsbold. The brother 
hanged tho door behind her and even bolted it, while the 
children, who hqd stood by, gaping with wonder, crowded 
to the window to look after the painted peacock or 
]ilayer-woman whom they had mistaken for a “fine lady 
fra’ Lunnon,’’ 

Tho return of Isabel Garr, or Mrs. Richard El worthy, 
as <ihe called herseli, occasioned no inconsiderable cxcit^ 
ment in her native valley. Everybody wished they had 
seen her; some few of them had had “a glint of her 
green parasol,” er of her red shawl, and they made the ' 
most of it. 

The Tod’s-gill people, however, said very little ahotit 
it; they appeared to disbelieve the rumour that was get<« 
ting anoat, that Richard El worthy had committed for- 
gery to a great amourt on his cousin, and had been seeti 
jn the Isle of Man, whither he had fled. They were 
very silent and discreet, and no one kiiej '’,^at that timd 
what was the reception they had givtu her. How or 
where Isabel passed the night I know not, certainly not 
in Hale-town, nor at any of the homesteads of the valley 
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Somewhat more than a week afterwards she once more^^ 
made her appearance at Cousin Thomab's, foot sore ^nd 
weaiy, and with so haggard and dejected a look, as moved 
even that hard old man to something like pity and a 
welcome. r 

Perhaps, indeed, during her absence he had found 
himself less comfortable, and was therefore not dibplcHised 
to see her return : be that as it may, he thus accosted 
her — j 

‘‘What I thou’rt back agaih, art ta, like th* bad 
penny! Nobody’ll have tha* ! Well, sit tha’ down ^nd 
get a bit and a sup ; I reckon tha’ knows where to find* 
*em. Ay, ay, wench ! I thought thon’d soon bo back 
again; tliere’s no getting shut of th’ bad penny I” 

With this welcome she was satisfied. For the pre- 
sent Cousin Thomases was her home, and here wc must 
leave her. . 
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CIIAPTEK VIII. 

The new girrs-school was commenced at Dole-town, 
Mr, E [worthy went Jown very frequently to watch its 
progress; he went in the afternoon mostly, generally 
^ walking, and not unfrcquently he stayed tea with llonouf 
and her mother. 

, » Ue soon found in these two women the companionship 
for which he had so long sighed, and which he had 
wished to find in his sister- *n-law and her daughters, but 
in vain, lie took the utmost interest in this little 
household. They were new to a purely country life, 
and their enjoyment of it was intense ; the milking of the 
cow, the feeding of the poultiy, the gathering of fresh 
vegetables and flowers, had «.ll a novelty which gave them 
a double charm. 

Very cool, avd pleasant, and inviting, at the close of 
a hot summer’s day, seemed that little sitting-room, with 
' its simple decorations of a few choice, well-hound hooks, 
which Honour and her mother had brought with them, 
and flowers out of their own garden, or wild-flowers which 
Honour had gathered, or which some flower-loving little 
scholar, whose heart was anxious to please, had brought 
to her. Ye**, it seemed to him an attractive little room, 
with its walls of soft green, and its pure white muslin 
curtains ; and when he saw the little tea-table sot out, 
and Mrs. Mildmay seated at it, waiting for her daughter, 
to whom this was the pleasantest meal in the day, be- 
cause her day’s work was then done, he seldom could re- 
sist the temptation of entering and joining them. 

On such occasions the conversation was rarely about 
tlic school, hut on general topics, on which he found them 
well-informed. There was a freshness and originality of 
character, combined with life-experienco and sound jtvclg- 
ment, both in mother and daughter, which made them 
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niost agrceaLlc companions. Nor was their knowledge"^ 
of books inconsiderable ; thej wore not only well read in 
tbo best literature of their own country, but iii that of 
^ Prance and Germany, which Honour read in their origi- 
^nal languages. She was also a proficient in music, and 
sung and jdayed with great taste. Mr. Elwcrthy hpard 
her -first at the Hall, when, at his request, slie saivgafew 
songs which he pointed out to her as favourites w'ith him- 
self. >She knew not, at that time the charm which those 
particular songs had for him : tliey were such as his be- 
loved wife had sang to him m long past years. lie had^ 
never heard them from tliat time to tlic present, for 
though his nieces sang, and sang well too, he had uot^ , 
asked the favour from tlicni, and as it was believed by 
Mrs. Dutton and her dauglitcrs that he could not hear 
to hoar his favourite songs, they purposely avoided 
them. V < 

Wliy ho, at this early period of their acquaintance, 
thus associated Honour with the memory of his wife, was 
not perhaps very clear to lumself ; perhaps, almost un- 
consciously, he perceived an affinity between the tw'o, 
and thus tenderly associated them in bis mind. One 
day he told Honour how precious the memory of these 
particular songs was to lum, and from that time she se- 
cretly practised them that she might hei moi’e peifcct in 
them. 


It was not long before they liad a small, beautifully- 
toned piano in their littlo parlour ; it was a present to 
them from Mr. El worthy. He said that it would be a 
recreation to Honour, a^id that as he* wished the poor 
children to learn singing, it might be useful to them also. 
Prom this time Honour had a little feiiiging-ckss at 
home; and that and everything else connected with the 


school ^ymt on admii-ahly. It was astonishing whai in- 
tetest Air. El worthy took in this tduging-olass ; ho was 
often present w'hcii it met, and mostly romaiued thrpugli 
evening at.t^e cottage, that he might have the plea- 
hearing a song irom Honour. 

Nfl^was Honour apparently the sole attraction. Mrs. 
jtiildinay add he became sincere friends ; he opened his 
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Sieart to liet on many subjects ; she was at once like a 
belied sister, and it seemed wonderful to him how he 
could have lived so long without her society. He was 
thankful to heaven that these two excellent women, who 
were daily becoming more valuable, bitd at length found 
t^eir way to him: their very nearness to him made his 
life brighter and better. At times a strange and me* 
liincholy feeling crossed his mind; the fear that they 
might leave him, anditlius he woufd he thrown back agaitt^ 
upon the old solitude — that solitude which had been so 
Jobless to him, aud which now seemed insupportable in 
recollection. 

^ • ^JUio success of the school was equal to Mr. Elworthy’s • 
liopes. Christie o’ Lily -garth declared that “the lilo 
lasses would grow into angels in time, if they went on 
improving as they had done in so few months.” The 
poor parents were delighted, and there 'vv*as nothing that 
they were not ready to do for the ladies of the school. 
Oiic would send a present of fruit, another of flowm, 
a third of ncw-laid eggs, or* piece of honoy-icomb; one 
good wife h( gall to knit for them, and another to spin. 

It seemed as if* they had awakened a spirit of generous 
and grateful sympathy in every heart. Wlioi ever Mr. 
J^lwortliy went amoiigliis tenants he heanl notliing but 
]>raiso of the laalios, and gratitude to him for having 
brouglit them there to ifo them and their children so - 
niueh good. They praised them for being thorough gen- 
tlewomen, and yctwitliout pride. They said among them- 
f^elv<*s that they wore not like Mrs. Dutton, who, though 
v‘»he meant well, was always domMeering and fault-finding, 
which nobody liked. Xo, they were as friendly and 
})leasant in their manners as the late Mrs. Elworthy her- 
self, or as Lady Lonsdale, who had visited her and had 
goncf with her to their houses to sec the sick, and had 
even danced at a shetp-shcaring supper at Lily-garfli, 
where the family lived then. 

One day, when Mr, Elworthy came to the school, he * 
told Mrs. Mildmay that his sister-in-law, Mrs. DuUan« 
was coming to the Hall on a vLit to him. He had ' 
pected, lie said, two of his nieces with her, hdt they had 
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joined a party of their friends to Switzerland that sufQ> 
mer, and would still remain some weeks at Paris ; iSieir 
mother, however, he said, very kindly preferred liis so- 
ciety to tho gaities of Paris, and would stay with him 
till tht'ir return. " He hoped, he said, that Mrs. Mildmay 
would find an agreeable acquaintance in his visiter, ard 
then, after giving a slight and, upon the whole,*. favour- 
able sketch, of the ladj*s character, he ended by saying, 
that though a worldly woman, she^iad many good quali- 
ties, had been a most devoted mother, and was the 
widow of an excellent man to whom he had been greatly 
attached. She was, in short, what was called a clever, 
managing woman, and itVould he extremely agreeable, 
to him if Mrs. Mildmay* would show her some little at 
tention. ‘ «• 

kfrfi. Mildmay and Honour, therefore, walked up to 
the Hall as soon as they heard of ]\Trs. Dutton’s niTival. 
Mrs. Mildmay was not strong, and a walk of three miles 
and hack was fatiguing to her; nevertheless she wished 
to show every respect to thwr kind friend’s ^elati^ e, and 
more especially to prove her rcodiness to oblige him on 
this first occasion of his asking a favourofrom her. 

[Mrs. Dutton haH already heard of tho new school, and 
of the ladies who managed it, hut, as yet, she tool; httle 
interest in it. These “*schqols on an improved prin- 
ciple,” were, she said, one of good Mr. Elworthy’s crot- 
chets, and these ladies, of whom be spoke so highly, 
were only somewhat Letter than the ordinary class of 
village school-mistresses; good women they were, no 
doubt, but not people tb go into raptures about. Slio 
should see them herself before long, and form her own 
jfltdgment, and she should hear what Mr. Langshaw, the 
vicar, said about them, for she would rather go by his 
judgment than dear Mr. Elworthy’s. ' 

*When, however, she saw M?s. ]\Iildmay and her 
daughter enter the drawing-room at tho Hall, a few days 
I after her anJiva^, her first iwprcssion'waB, that tliey were 
iJadies of rank but of the neighbourhood, who were come 
% pay their respects to her. She received them very 
. 'wsciously. The next moment she was undeceived ; 
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liliey ere but the poor schoolmistress of Dale-tOTm and 
her another, and a revulsion of feeling took place. Still 
it was impossible to treat them with rudeness, and for 
Mr. Elworthy’s sake her manners remained gracious, 
although a little condescending and patronizing. Sho 
profcbsed great intercat in the school, and promised in a 
to drive over and see how they* were going 
on. JtVas a difficult, an almost impossible thing, for 
Mrs. Hutton to place^the young schoolmistress and her 
mother on a scale of eqiA.lity with herself; yet she knew 
not how to treat them as inferiors; it wai^ a relief, there- 
fore, a sort of medium stop, to take an interest in their 
occupation, for in this way she at once became a superior. 
»^]io said, in her most conciliating manner, that she might 
pruhahly he able to sugge*^ something in the manage* 
ment ot the school, for that she had always taken great 
interest in the Church Sunday-school lat Woodbury; 
that lier eldest daughter, Mrs. Beauchamp, had been 
one of its best teachers before she was married, and that 
she herself,' and lier raarried^daughters, all subscribed to 
tho national-school of the place, and that, at her sug- 
gestion, many improvements had been introduced. She 
tJien very obligmgly propounded some of hei; views 
regarding tho instruction of the lower classes, and 
dropping her voijpe almost to a whisper, as if she were 
confiding to tlieta a great dccret, she said, that her views 
and dear Mr. Elworthy’s, though he was one of the most 
excellent men that ever lived, were somewhat different; 
he often took poetical views of things, which was owing 
to his living so society, and believing that 

everybody was as good as himsplf. She was sure that 
Mrs. ^lildmay and her daughter must have become al- 
ready aware of his peculiar, and • somewhat exalted 
opinions of the lower classes ; but, however, she doubted 
not but that they, >^o had lived in the world, and 
knew what human nature was, and what the established 
common-sense opinions of society required, would he 
able to produce practical and useful results even from 
a very I'^topian system. ‘‘However,” added she, 
ing, I must come and look after you, and give you iha 
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benefit of ihny experience, and I have not a doubt but w/ 
shall get on excellently together.*’ «< 

She ia a worldly woman. Indeed, and a cold-hearted 
one, into the bargain,” said Honour to her mother, iis 
they returned home.. That was their fir;?t impression ; 
they endeavoured, nevertheless, to find good points in her; 
they said that she was Mr. Elworthy’s rehiti\o ahoni ho 
wished them to like, she must, therefore, he estimable. 
They regretted that their first imj^ressiou was unfavour- 
ahle, and resolved, if possible, to improve it by future 
knowledge. 

Mrs. Dutton made the freest use of her brother’s car- 
riage whenever she was at Wast-Wayland ; in a day or 
two, therefore, she drove down to the school. She was " 
very gracious and agreeable in her manners; admired the 
cottage and its garden, suggesting, nevertheless, various 
alterations; tolU various anecdotcfi of one or two curates 
who had formerly lived there, and inquired significaiuly 
whether Mr. Langshaw’s present curate, who was, «.he 
heard, an excellent young cmau, was not an occasional 
visitor at the cottage. With the school she was ap- 
parently delighted, although here, agajjri, she proposed 
variousi alterations as to the general system. 

For some time, hardly a day j/assed without her visit- 
ing the school ; she took it in her waf as she drove to 
or returned from, Mr. Laugshaw’s of Ellerdale, where she 
frequently went to visit his invalid wife; or she merely 
drove toHhe schobl-house, the carriage waiting for her 
while she paid her visit of inspection, and then taking 
her back to dinner. In^ a while, slie began to assume an 
authorily which was l^pth painful and unpleasant to 
Houe^. She heard the children read hersolf ; examined 
thmncrself, especially in the Bible and Catechism; and 
egmr'hegan to punish them; set them tasks, and* came 
JEFfollowing day to ascertain hov they were learned. 

^ There never had been so much punishment required, 
Bor BC many tears shed, in<|thc school before, llonour 
ms often almost in despair. She was ready to ask, like 
irritated children themselves, ** when will that horrid 
go?” But she went not. 
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^ What added still more to the unpleasantness of thie 
tinic«>vaB^ that Mr. El worthy now very rarely made his 
appearance. Mrs. Dutton, to hear her talk, appeared 
to be as much taken with the young schoolniistreBs and 
her mother, as her brother-in-law had ^ver been. She 
told him that she was delighted with the choice he had 
niSde^ that she thought them, very estimable women. 
She tiiid* that she herself was fond of teaching, of rather 
superintending instruction, for which she considered her- 
self admirably qualified, hnd that she could spend half 
her time at the school. lie must permit her, therefore, 
fti come frequently; for that her little suggestions, she 
found, were very useful, •and that, when Ellinor was 
iiiciiTied, next spring she and Natalie would come, if ho 
Vkould invite them, for a lon^ visit; she would not object 
to spending the whole of next summer here, and regularly 
demoting heiself to the school; Natalie dbuld go down 
evciy other day, and she herself Once a week or even 
moio fiequently, and by that time, she did not doubt, 
but that tho school would be^quite a mouel school, and 
might 'ije hiade an object of attraction oven to tho govern- 
ment Board of 1^1 ideation, w'hich she understood was about 
to be formed. 

Mr. Elworthy smiled,* and said that her ambition for 
his school went e^en beyond his own, but that he had 
no doubt that she and Mi&s*Mildmay would make some** 
thing out of it between them. 

Mis. Dutton let slip no opportunity in which she could 
praise Honour and her mother. She said that she found 
them sensible, clevqr, well-educat^ wonten, a little above 
iheir station, perhaps, but still unassuming and con- 
scientious. 

Mr. Elworthy quite agreed with ^hcr; on another 
subject, however, he was not acquiescent, but he said not 
a word. Mrs. Dutton^ asked him if he did not think 
Honour exactly suited for a clergyman’s wife. .Mr, 
Lapgshaw, she said, seemed ^ thii^ most highly o^ her, 
but it was not, of course, of him that she 'Was thinking, 
although she did not think poor Mrs. Langshaw was vexjy 
long for this life. It was Mr. Derwent, the curate, that 
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she had in her inind, and she was sure that Mr. Derwent 
tras in love with Honour; he could not lielp lookin{' at 
her 'even during his sermon, and she had found him 
twice at the school catechising the children; and only 
the last evening hs ^as playing on his dute in the garden 
as she drove hack from Elkrdale, and no douht he would 
stay to tea with them. «And, of ^course, it would ^ue* a 
very good matcli for her, for Mr. Derwent had t^pec- 
tations of a comfortable living, ^hich was in tho gift 
of his uncle, after the death of the present incumbent, 
who was an old man. Did not Mr. Elworthy think shr 
would make a good clergyman’s wife? ' 

“No douht but she would,” replied he, somewhat 
curtly. 

And had not ]\Ir. ElwortJ|iy remarked Mr. Derwent’ 
attentions to her? Had not he seen him walk hoi 
with lier and her mother after service only the 
Sunday? No? Well, perhaps {hero was no wonder m 
it; gentlemen yere not aluays tliiulang of love and lo\» 
making as women were, aii^ as to herself, she had hau 
onl^^ too much experience in such things with her foui 
daughters. She assured Mr. Elworthy, with a meiry 
laugli, that she ^as* quite an oracle in the affairs of the 
heart, and had never once been wrong, and by this same 
oracular skill slie could assure him tha^ Mr. Derwent was 
in love with Honour Mildmay. 

“Indeed,” replied Mr. Elworthy, with hut little e\'- 
prc8siou«pf interest in his voice; “ and does she entertain 
any preference for him?” 

“ Of that I cannot spgak as certainly,” said she, “ not 
having seen them together; but she would be a fool if she 
did not. He is an excellent young man, very good-looking 
and agreeable, with good expectations. Of course, she 
will l>e only too glad to have him.” r 

«. Mrs. Dutton thus oracularly d^hvered her opinion, and 
her brother-in-law pond^cd on her words. 

It /was now the middle October, during a remai'k- 
abiy fine and 'prolonged autumn, and Mrs. Dutton, as 
usual, took h'OT daily drive. One splendid afternoon she 
passed the little school-house where Honour was busy 
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TiSth her scholars. Mrs. M3dmAj sat at tho parlour 
windfjw at her sewing, with somewhat of the look of an 
invalid. A drive would do her good, thought Mrs, . 
Button kindly, to herself, and instantly ordered the car- 
riage to stop. Her manners were so sympathising, and 
he^* words so friendly, that Mrs. Mildmay did not hesitate 
for a mpment. A drive would certainly do her good; 
hliO tiad so frequently wished to see something of this 
heautiful country beydhd the limits of the Bale, that she 
*()uld most gladly ava*^ Serself of her friend’s invitation, 
perhaps she might thus be ablo to make a call on 
Fr^. Lang&haw, to whom she wished to pay this compli- 
yenf. 

Honour nodded gaily from the window of the school- 
as the carriagci roturyed past it with her mother 
an*l Mrs. Button; they were now taking the road out of 
t'n Dale, over the Loyer fell, in tho direction of that 

lutiful hlllerdalc, of which so much had been said, but 
v,iii(di was to them as yet an undiscovered land. 

^Irs. J)attou was evtremely kind and affable, and was 
delighted to make a call at the Rectory, and inquire 
after the invalid, Mrs. Langshaw. ‘^And suppose, 
added she, significantly, “ wc bring back Mr, Berwent; 
he has always bomo sick person or other to visit in Way- 
land-dale; he is ail excellent young man, and takes great 
intorebt in tho bchool.” *Mrs. Mildmay, who was Very 
unsuspicious, admitted most cordially, that Mr. Berwent 
was an admirable young man, and possessed of great 
musical talent, of which ho occasionally gave them the 
benefit; indeed, that they found him a very agreeable 
neighbour. 

The call was made at the Rectory. Poor Mrs. Lang- 
shaw was visited in her bed-room, and tho young curate 
mads very happy by a scat in the carriage; it happen- 
ing rather singularly, lie said, that he was just abouUto 
set out for Bale-town, whero^he had a sick family to 
visit, and where he was ii^ending also to carry some 
bok)ks to Miss Mildmay, for which she hod exptesseid a 
wish. The evening was beautifully warm and hri^t, 
and the drive greatly enjoyed by evei 7 one,- As wey 
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approached Wayland-dale on their return, Mrs. Milff- 
may invited Mrs. Dutton and the curate to take tf:a at 
the cottage, where they would find Honour awaiting them. 
Eveiybody kept early hours in the Dale — oven Mrs. Dut- 
ton conformed to these simple habits ; therefore, as no 
dinner interfered with the invitation, it was cheerfully 
accepted, and the carriage drove to the cottag§-gate, 
where all alighted. 

Mrs. Dutton was very gay in spirits; the curate gave 
Mrs. Mildmay his arm at her bidding, and the three ad 
vanced up the steep garden path to the house. It was 
getting dusk, hut the evening was so warm that the par- 
lour window was open, and Honour's clear, delicious 
voice, was heard singing the German words of Beetho- 
ven’s “Adelaide.” / 

The little party outside advanced in silence, li '.toning 
with delight t(i the rich exquisite voice which warbled 
forth one of the most beautiful songs that ever w as com- 
posed, as if her whole soul spoke in every tone. 

“What a lovely thing that is!” said Mrs. Dutton, 
softly; “poor Mrs. Elworthy used to sing it; but she 
must not let him hear it; he cannot bei^ to hear any of 
her songs sung, not even by my girls. I must warn her 
of this.” “ 

The singing ceased as soon as their oteps were heard 
on the gravel- walk, and the next moment Honour was at 
the door to receive them. Mrs. !Mildmay said that she 
had brought company to tea; Honour was delighted, 
and ushered them into tlic little parlour where the tea- 
table stood ready. Mrsj^ Dutton was full of her warning 
about the song, which she was impatient to give, but on 
entering the room, what was her surprise and chagrin to 
behold Mr. Elworthy liimself, who, with a countenance of 
unusual animation received them all gaily, and dechired 
it cnade him happy to ho thus Uiiexpectedly one in so 
pleasant a party! * 

Candles were lighted, andlall looked happy, excepting 
poor Mrs, Dutton, over whom had fallen a sudden cloud. 
Honour Mildmay had been singing one of those very 
songs to Mr. Elworthy, which she Imejv were sanctified 
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liim hy a sainted memory, and which neither he nor 
hers^li had allowed even her own daughters to sing in hia 
presence. What <was the meaning of it ? Was Honour 
Mildmay alone privileged to enter, as it were, the very 
recesses of his soul hy^the witchery of an exquisite voice ? 
Ali ! it w^s a dangerous thing and must he prevented. 
Htft, 'perhaps, after all, it was a mere accident, and she 
knew iiol what she was about; she must be warned, how- 
e\or, and prevented 4’rom doing mischief, and in the 
mean time here was Mr. Derwent, that excellent young 
man, ready to fall in lovp with her; he must be en- 
aouraged, and her heart must be interested in him. 
There was a great deal for Mrs. Dutton to do, and she 
now thought it fortunate that her daughters* stay in 
Taris was yet delayed a feifj weeks, for in the present 
state of affairs she could not leave Wayland-dale. 

Her inclihation to remain to tea suddenly loft her, 
and in the hope of taking Mr. Elworthy back, she spoke 
of it getting late, and oi the trouble there would bo in 
the carriage returning for th^; but every one conspired 
against her. Honour said she must stay and hear Mr. 
Derwent’s flute jjy moonlight; and that they had just 
oliurned, that they had baked that very afternoon, and 
had some of Mrs. HawCs’s excellent marmalade for tea;.^ 
and, besicTeSf Mr. Jlillworthy had already promised. He 
told her he had come dowif on purpose to take tea with 
them, and he must not go hack, for it was now so long 
since he had drunk tea with them. Mrs. Mildtnay joined 
her entreaties: she was sure, she said, that Mis. Duttoit 
must want some .refreshment, ^r that their heautiM 
drive had given her, herself, quite an appetite. Mr. 
Elworthy settled all in a summary manner. He said 
it was impossible now for Mrs. Dutton to do other 
than «tay, because he had already sent the carriage 
back, with orders foi%it to return for them at niae 
o’clock. 

She submitted with a somewhat perplexed and finsa^ 
tisfled feeling, and all drew round the tea-table. Mr. 
Elwdrthy was unusually cheerful, so were Honour and 
her mother. Mrs. Mildmay had much to tell of 'her driv^. 
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Theeountrj^ &lio Baid, looked now so beautiful in ite autuiyn 
dresEL They had driven all the wtoy down EUerdal^, and 
»een the great waterfall, before they called at the Rectory; 
and what a beautiful place the Rectory was ! looking now 
quite splendid, with its masses of dart green ivy and rich 
scarlet Virginian creeper, which, when lit up, as they 
saw it, by the golden setting sun, had a most cxtrfboTdi- 
nary effect. As to the views from some of the ht ights, 
before they descended into Eiler^jile, she know not how 
to describe them, with all the^' rich colouring of tlio au- 
tumual woods, for the woods in Ellerdalo were really 
remarkable. She hoped that Honour might sec them be- 
fore the leaves liad fallen. There were bits, she said, 
which reminded her of certain pictures of TurnerN, which 
they had seen at a friend’s ^ouhO near London, and wliich 
she recited to her daughter’s mind. She said that pcr> 
haps some hall* holiday soon, Mrs. Dutton would ha\ c the 
goodness to take Honour the same drive. 

Mr. Elworthy said that Mrs. Mddinay was right with 
regard to the fine woods ai^ scenery of ElJtrdale, as seen 
from what are called the Lower Pells, and wliich was nut 
by any means a loqg walk from Dale-town, not certainly 
above three miles; that Miss Mildmay Slight walk as far, 
and he should him&elf he very happy to attend her; or, 
on second thoughts, added he, I had jbetter drive you all 
there mysdf; mere’s a littld estate in the Dale which I 
have some tlmughts of purchasing; wo will all go togetlier 
eome afternoon next week; Wednesday or Saturday it 
must be, on account of the school.” 

Mrs. and Miss Milctnay were delighted, Mrs. Dutton 
remarked that it must indeed be considered as a great 
Ibonour, for she never know her brOther-indaw make such 
an offer before, not even when her daughters were there. 
Ho, he returned, with entire sincerity, it was not often 
that he did so; ho very seldom osed a cairiago himself, 
as he preferred riJing, but tliis was merely the oiception 

» 4o th^ rule. ^ 

y Mr. Derwent and Mr, Llworthy now began to lay out 
a route for this memorable drive which was to take place 
on the following Wednesday afternoon, Mr. Derwent being 
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invited to mafco one of tlie pnity. ^Thoy wore to set out 
at three o’clock from Mre. Mildmay’s; to cross the Lower 
Foils, Mhere, at the old ^ide-post, they were to be joined" 
by Mr. Derwent. They were to drive ^ along the moor- 
by the waters of Swaithe, and if the road was pass- 
able lor a carriage, wliich Mr. Derwent undertook to aa- 
certidn, they were to come up the Combeback, which 
was jJ^ciuarkably wild, picturesque hill which lay at the 
fai tlici' end of Ellerdale, and in that manner enter the 
\ alley, which would be iJh questionably tbo finest route- 
Dy the time they reached this point it W’ould doubtless 
Be live o'clock. ]\Ir. Derwent therefore begged that the 
])arty ^^ould honour him by taking tea at his cottage; 
he would order all to he in readiness, so that no time 
.sliould be lost ; the horses wcpild ho tired and require rest 
after the long pull up the Combeback, and it woqldmake 
him unspeakably hnjipy to have such guests; besides, 
from his parhiur window the sunset was seen to advan- 
tage through the opening of two hills, ju&t catching on 
the northern rim of Lenn’s-wa|er, and lighting up tbo great 
woods of Eddi.->comhe, which were the very woods of which 
Mrs. Mildmay bi^d spoken; and, nothing couhl bo better 
than this arrangement, for, while the ladies were resting, 
he would walk over with Mr, Rlworthyto Oakenshaw# 
which was the liktle estate ho wanted to look at, and 
which WHS only a short half mile’s distance. 

Mr. Llworthy thought the arrangement good ; but ho 
demurred as to stopping for tea anywhere. “ It WOUl^ 
make them too late,” he said; **they should have ib 
quite dusk before .they drove bQ#k, and lie wanted Misit 
IMildmay to see the situation of Oakenshaw; lie had 
always thought it the most picturesque place in the whole 
country; he should like hor to see it when the sunset lit 
up tlia windows of that old house, as he had often seen 
it himself; and the ocdi-wood at the back of it, from 
which it took its name, looked so extremely Pelt just 
now. Xo, there must he sc^e difierent arrangaipenit 
could not they drive up the valley as far as Oakenehaw? 
It would make no difference to horses, and then W»- 
tum to Mr. Derwent’s to tea : and as to the *vicw freoMt 
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his window, it would be sufficiently light for them to Stfc , 
that, because the oppesite opening in the 'hills leff him 
the advantage of so much longer twilight t^an mo^t 
other places in the valley.” . ' j 

Mr. Derwent was more than satisfied, for lic would 
thus bo able to keep the party much longer witli him. 
Honour and her mother were charmed with the piospect 
of so unexpected a pleasure. Honour played aiid* sang, 
and Mr. Derwent accompanied hca on his flute, on wlnc-li 
he performed CAtremoly well. Tlie music was fine and 
well selected, but it had no connection whatever with tlic 
deceased Mrs. Elworthy, 

Mrs. Mildmay devoted herself to Mrs. Dutton, who felt 
much fatigued aind in w ant of rest. It seemed very loiig 
to her till nine o’clock, and spite of all the cusliiOna 
which were piled aroimd her, and the easy footstool w liich 
supported her feet, she found the sofa very uncomfort- 
able, and she said she should go to bed as soon as she 
reached her brother’s. 

She had cause for anxie/y, if her fears were just. It 
appeared to her as if scales had just then fallen from her 
e}es, and that slip now saw, as plainly as da}]iglit, that 
Iloiiour Mildmay, with her sehool-toacting, and her sim- 
plicity, and her singing, w^as » most dangerous rival; 
that perhaps she had already laid a deep scheme to en- 
trap the wealthy possessor 6f Wast-Wayland, and that 
jterhaps he, with his enthusiasm about schools, and his 
. poeiieal notions about female refinement, might be simple 
1 enough to be caught. She felt sick with apprehension 
* and auger. She kept J^er eye fixed aipon them, behind 
the hand-screen which she held between her eyes and the 
candle to protect them, as she said, from the light ; she 
tried to discover if any secret intelligence passed betw een 
them, either of look or tone, but she saw none, . 

« The full moon shone in at th© little window, mid JMr. 
Derwent, willing *to please, played on his flute in the 
garden under the birch-t^ee; the window was opened* 
l^and they leaned out to listen to it. Something was said 
fof walking in the garden by moonlight — it was ]^Ir. El- 
E worthy who proposed it — ^but Mrs. Dutton strenuously 
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ol»iected; “tl^e autumnal dew,” she said, “was dangerous,, 
and ^he would not allow Honour, who was not strong,, 
to nin any risks.” The window, therefore, was closed, 
and Mr. jlcrwent, who found no pleasure in playing 
without an audience, soon came in ; and as the conversa- 
tion after this happened to tura upon the autumn of the 
po(‘t.\ 1^1 r, El worthy asked Honour to read certain pas- 
sages'fi-oni Thomson’s “Autumn,” which ho indicated, 
and then listened, withihis hand shading his face, so that 
his countenance was concealed from Mrs. Dutton’s pcrii- 
tiny ; not so Mr. Derwent, who listened with all the rapt 
devotion of a lo^er. As far as he was concerned, Mrs. 
Dutton was satisfied ; every unmistakable sign of love, 
on the knowledge of which she prided licrself, was there;, 
his feeling*-' were as cas^ fo jjead as an open hook ; her 
hrother’s were less iiitelligihle. The carriage came be- 
7 ore the reading >vas terminated, and Mr. El worthy in- 
terrupted Honour in the middle of a paragraph; he 
c\identlv did not care much about her reading, at least 
so ^Irs. Dutton thought, and f«)m this small circumstance 
she derived groat consolation. 

Jlcautiful as tli^ jireceding day had been, and hrilliaut 
and calm as the moonlight evening, yet the weather sud- 
di nly changed in the night, and the ncit morning was 
w'd and clioerless.# Again Mrs. Dutton had satisfaction; 
for if weather like this continued, even for a short time, 
there w'ould bo an end of Mr. Elworthy taking the party 
to Ellerdale, and showing Honour the picturesque situa- 
tion of Oakenshaw. 

A week of terrible weather siicceeded; the autumn 
had been so singularly fine and dry that every one prog- 
nosticated a continuance of wet and storm, of which there 
seemed every appearance. Seven or efght days entirely 
destroyed every trace of that Turner-like beauty of which 
Mrs. Mildmay had spokln. No one apparently felt thtf 
disappointment so niiicli as Honour and Mr. Derwent, 
although from very different c|u8es. * 

Mrs. Dutton was very anxious and uneasy; she never 
lost the unjdeasaut consciousness of Honour IMildmay’s 

G 
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4ang6r(nid proximity to Mr. Elworthy, yet to tliat tie- 
man she now ne^er mentioned her name? Day afte"' day 
of wet weather wont on, and Mrs. Dutlon, \>iio kept a 
strict watch on all her brotlicr-in-law’s mo/giu'iits, had 
the s^atisfaction of knowing tliat he had not once hem 
do^ii to the cottage. ITow gladlj would islio hfn o lx lievod 
that blie had alarmed herself by a phantom! XtvJr, at 
any time, had she so studiously endeavourc I iiiaki 
ber-sclf agreeable to Jiim as now, a id ho hoiunod to s((*oml 
c\ery eftort of her good will. 'She sat with Iwui ri tlie 
library, where a good lire burned dailv, at her nctimix, 
for she was netUng a set ot curtanib lor Elhnor, and lie 
read to her. Jsothin^ could be more oliecihil, more st li- 
possgssod and lioart-whole, than ho a]>pc.nod, and Mis. 
Dutton, wlio prided lierself on her ^kIll in lovt-afiau said 
to herstlf, tumty tuticb in the day, tliat Isci anvn ty had 
conjured up a caustic «s toiior; nevertheless, s]k» 
dcterininod not to leave the Dale until slio Inid seen 
matte rs brought to a favourable issue h<‘tv\ecn llononr 
Mildmay and V'l Derweufi If «-lic could onlv once got 
this dangerous vouig woman out of tli(‘ wav, ‘'ho 

resolved, imnicdiatoh after Elluior’s marringc, to lomoxe 
into Wayland-clale, o\eii if she had to live in Dale-town, 
that she might be on the spot, and siipoi iiilcnd iht nitU- 
agement of the school licr‘'tlf, and have the ii^/n''n.uing 
of the new teacher. ^ 
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the oontimuncc of the baJ wo.itlicr, tbc Cart- ' 
wiii^lU’s ]) 4 iny, too ether \\ ith the Misb Duttous, retumed 
IWin Paiib, and utiwillino as !VJrs. Dull (ni wa<t to leave . 
Vv\ st-Wa}land m the ]»rcstMit unbutisfaelory state of 
sh( iouml that her pu^incc at home was desirable, 
and h' uan (o pio])arc for liei dcptutiirc. * 

(hic day, thciciore, ^licn the rain Ind soiniMvhat sub- 
bidt ( 1 , she drove do>\u to the cottaj^c, to hid Honour and 
Iiti mother good>hyo. She looked in at the school, hut 
liOi 1’ Uiest m Ihblt tjUc^titTns, and wliole^omo pumsh- 
meiit, had greatly abated by tins time; and .after a few 
coinmoiijilace rcirfarks to Uonoiir, who promi'ied do join 
Jicr M)on as school ^^^as over, bhc habtened to the 
<‘ottage ro Mrs. Mildmay. That good lady, who bad not 
feeji her ‘‘inec theTr ]>lea ant drive into illlerdale, received 
her with the utmost kiiiducb^. Mrs, Dutton, at her re- 
quest, took od* her clo.ak, and drawing her chair towards 
the file, b.d down, uith all the eoulial f.imilim ily of a 
true old friend. As she had an ijQportant point to carry, 
there as no longer either hauteur or condescension in 
Inr mannerb: she was iicifectly charming. Mrs. Mild- 
m IV compared her, in licr own n)iud„with “dear Mr««. 
VVooihcy,’' who had been so kind a neighbour to them at 
North 1)1 idge. ^ • 

Mrs. Dutton inquired after Mr. Derwent, for of cgurse 
they had seen him, ‘•pitc of the had weather. Yes, he 
had been there twice, if not thrice, Mrs, Mildmay saidt 
he wa*^ a very good neighbour; he was reading Gorman 
with Ilonoiii, and that cau'^cd him often to come, for 
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Honour having been in Germany two years, had a mucl^ 
more living knowledge of the language than he, and she 
was, of course, glad to aid him in any way, for he was , 
an excellent young man. 

Mrs. Dutton then spoke of his attachment to Honour, of 
♦ wliich, she said, both herself and her brotlier were n^..rc. 
Mrs. Mildmay replied, that as Mr*^. Dutton had morSoned 
it, she would confess tlyt this hac]^ been a cause of great 
anxiety to herself and her daughter. They both feared 
that Mr. Derwent had such view?, but his manners were 
so 'guarded and so resjjcctful, that it was hardly right fo'* 
them to speak of it; she said that Honour was very con- 
scientioms on such subjects; she liad not the vanity or 
the ambition of some girls*, who like to make every man 
a lover; and as to Mr. Dervfent, Honour hoped he under- 
stood, though hot a word had been said on the subject, 
that she wished him to entertiin for her no wanner 
feeling than that of friendship. 

Mrs, Dutton was amazed, she felt vexed, hut she con- 
cealed the feeling. Was* it possible, she sai<I, that 
Honour did not respond to Mr, Derwent^s affection? To 
her it had appealed as plain as da^lighf, that tJiey under- 
stood each other perfectly; everybody must have thought 
so; she did not doubt but that Air. Elworthy believed it, 
and was quite pleased that* it shoul(f be so. Did not 
Airs. Alildmay remember how anxious ho was to include 
Air. Derwent as pne of the party to Kllerdalo, and had 
even made a point of their going back to tea at his 
cottage? To be sure l^e did! and ho and she had had 
conversation on the subject; he was quite delighted with 
the idea, and thought that Afiss Mildmay would make an 
excellent clergyman’s wife. 

“^e would unquestionably make a good wife for a 
cjfi^yman or any other man wlY>m she might marry,” 
tSI^lipd Mrs. Mildmay; *^but she would never marry unless 

t er affections entirely responded to his. She has very 
igh and pure views with iegard to matrimony, as every 
young woman ought to have, and besides, shOr>dt)es not 
wish to marry at 2)rcsent.” 
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“ You must allow mo,” said Mrs. Dutton, with warmth, 
ahd yet with a new hope in her heart, “ to speak freely 
to ySu — to use a friend’s privilege, although 1 am not an 
old one. Permit mo then to ask, are Miss Mildmay’s 
adbetions pre-engaged? because, you know, that quite 
alters the case; and so handsome and accomplished a 
yo lady must have had many suitors.” 

affections are not pre-engaged,” readied Mrs. 
Mildmay, with perfee^ candour; both hand and heart 
are free.” • 

“ Then do you really mean to say, my dear lady,” 
^aid Mih. Dutton, ^‘that your daughter would be so 
regardless of her own interests as to refuse Mr. Derwent 

be proposed to her? Arc you aware that he is not 
only a very excellent young man, but of good family, and 
'vvith good expectations? Shrcly you do not moan what 
you 1 have gieat interest in Miss ]\lildmay; I sin- 

cerely wihli her well. * She is quite too good for this 
situation, which is not a position for a gentlewoman ; and 
nothing would gratify me more than to know that she 
was likely to become the wii? of so worthy and respect- 
able a young man as Mr. Derwent. I am sure tliat these 
arc my brother’ 8*seiitiments also.” 

“ 1 mean what I Bay,*^ replied Mrs. Mildmay; “Honour 
and I have weighed this subject deeply. If she could 
have loved Mr. J)?rwent, I should have been well pleased, 
for 1 believe he desei ves all you have said in his praise. 
Doth my daughter and myself think highly of him, and 
we have seen a good deal of him since wo came here.” 

“I ^.liould have thought,” sajd Mrs, Dutton quickly, 
“ that ]\liss Mildmay was extremely well-disposed towards 
him. 1 consider myself a pretty good judge on these 
matters, for 1 have four daughters of .my own, and love- 
affairs and marrying have kept me employed for the last 
several years, and 1 i^ver saw any young lady ai)pe^r 
better pleased with a gentleman’s attentions than, it ap- 
jieared to me. Miss Mildmay was wntli those of Mr. 
Derwent. You may depend Mpon it he is not disjiosed 
to despair,” said she, smiling; “ 1 know 1 should not, if 
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1 TTcro in Ills place. Wli\, slie w.i*? dcliglitcd A\ith Ihe 
tlioughts of the little cxcurMon, ojhI the drinking t( ct at 
Li-* cottage! Of course blie wa«>; and shi’ll come round 
iu time, (di, yes! that I know is the 'wo} Yitli son*o 
y(.u]]g ladies: the} take a deal of i\ooing. Lut here slio 
comes: she shall answer for hei^'Clf.” 

And witli gloat gaiety and kindness of manner s. 
Diittou hegau to rally Honour about llu* priidA icli 
' lier inothor liad avowed her^pait; dcelaiing that 
notliing 'would ])ersuade Iicr that slie could be fool di 
enough to lijoct '•o acKoible and c\ctlhut a ^ouiig min 
as Mr. Dei went, and oiip who had, at the ‘■a’ c tini « 
such good t \]>cctatioi.s, !No, mdotd, ■^he woiil 1 not 
heliive it; and, laughing, she declared that •-bo vould n^’/t 
leaie tlio cottage until she had di po'^cvl her laMimably 
tow aids her young clerical fl’ieiid. 

Honour laug^hed at fir^t, and then grew ^(mou^. She 
rciteratv'd all that her mother Had si id, dwelling ^(ry 
strongl}" on the fact that Mr. Dciweiit must liim-Llj base 
long felt that lie had not any 'vsniTior rcsjiouse to c\pect 
from her let lings than friencfshi]> llatl it not hetn so, sho 
said, ho >vould long tsince have dcclaud Inniseli ; on the 
cojilra^w, not a wond, auiounting to a ddehiration tf h'vc, 
liatl been spoken, and jet their ,aitiinacy renunned, and 
would remain, she trusted; she hoped tliat thev would 
coiiriuue to ho friends for years. There v ere, fIk snid, 
many points, both ns regarded character aad intcllf ttual 
pursuits, in which they could he useful to (‘iich other; lio 
was as much aware of this as she was, and it wa^ t vident 
that he considered this merely friendly intcicour o to he 
worth laaking a feacrihee for on his part; he had aht.idy 
made it, she hclieved, and could now reg.ud ht? viith 
equanimity mi rely, as a friend or blister. Those wne the 
terms on which they now were — terms which were in 
eyery wav conducive to their mutual happiness. 

Mrs. Dutf on laughed. She .said that he was satisfied, 
that all would come right in tim(‘. Friendship 
i|^'twf eti men and women always ripened into something 
^iuch warmer; hut of coui'se it was an e-s cell cut basis tft, 
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]ovo n])ou. Oil yp'*! mutunl esteem, mutual confi- 
de iriutual love — that was tlie way the passion grew! 

“ L i.iidei'hLiintl it poHeetly,*’ she said; “my second 
dau^]it» r, Llnima, talked ol* friendship for Mr. Cartwright: 
bhe would not hear ol love a< liist; f >\as (piite satisfied 
wilh ii and so was he, and in twulvc montli«i, slid was his 
wdtJ'’ in\ dear .>ouhg lady, I know ju'rfcctly well 

now he. and I promise you, that after my youngest 

dau^lite.* IS maiiicd, iiiext spiing, i wdl come hcie to 
w( dding, and nu uniliarijed daughter, Natalie, shall 
he your hrhle’s-inaid.^* 

• It w<t^ no ll‘^e (lisputinir the matter with Mrs. Dutton, 
ilonour saw that, she thereloie merely smiled, shook her 
liTad, and ^aid that the day w''hcn she should niaiTy Mr. 
J)crwent was iniudi further oil' than next spring. 

it wa^ now^ g Iting dusk, Mrs. Dutton, therefore put 
on iier chjak, had(^ her dear fi tends an atlectionate good- 
bye, fnid drove awa) very much dks&atibficd in her own 
mind. 

The ro id which led to the cottage joined the high road 
liom Ihlcrdale at a few Iiundred yards^ distance, and at 
tldh vei \ point who slnndd he met but Mr. J)erwent, with 
^pninlity ol bofTlvs under Jiis arm, evidiuitly on his way 
to tlie cottage, airs. Dutton, at sight of hiin, ordered 
the c.'niage to stQp, and most kindly mvit(‘d him to take 
a seat bv lit r Slu‘ W'as alJour to Ictavc the countri , she 
•^aid, and should he glad thus to hid him good-b3’’e. 
i\‘rha]»b, indeed, ho would *go on with her to Wast lliill, 
and s]>end the cvennig with herself and her brother. Mr. 
Derwent declined, the latter ii^dtatioii, hut cheerfully 
took the seat hy her i)ide, saying he would drive oh with 
her a mile or two, as the walk was nothing to him. ^ 

“ 1 am glad to have met with you,’** said Mrs. Dutton; 
“I iwi just cupie irom the MiMmays, and have some- 
thing particular to ^sayto j'ou.*’ • 

Mr. Derwent, who was a very sensitive and modent 
young man, coloured to the ev'os, hut as it was dusk, 
Mr«, 1> Litton did not see it, and went on, in a tone 4hicli 
* ttrao meant to he jocular. “Derhaps }ou do uot kaow. 
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my dear - sir, that I am a tery knowing person witji ' 
jregard to affairs of the heart, and that 1 can tell <at a 
glance who and who have likings for each other?” 

Poor Mr. Derwent felt brea^less, and was at a loss 
for an answer, but none was needed, and Mrs. Dutton 
continued — **Now, I tell you candidly, that you haye 
Tory good friends at the cottage, whither you w^e b^&nd 
when I mot you» and where you will go when ySu part 
from me* Ah, you lovers! you ^^re more easy to see 
through than you think. Bul^ to be sorious, they are 
excellent women, real gentlewomen, and Miss Mildmay 
- is not only good-looking but very accomplished. Where 
in the world do they come from?” 

“From a little town called Northhridge, in Kent,*'' 
replied Mr. Derwent — ”they were in \ery good circum- 
stances until l^itely, when tliey lost their property by a 
great commercial bankruptcy.” 

“Northhridge, in Kcntl” repeated Mrs. Dutton, recol- 
lecting instantly that this was the native town of Frederick 
Horrocks, and that from him,8he could learn all particulars 
regarding them. “Indeed! Northbiidge! — ‘I know a 
gentleman from that place. Yes, thpy are excellent 
women ; I like them much! And what 1 wanted to say 
^ you, my dear Mr. Derwent,” ^aid she, speaking vdry 
mudly, “has, of course, reference to thorn, or rather to 
Hdiss Mildmay. It is rather 'a delicate subject, but you 
must not feel it as an impertinence on my part; you must 
receive what 1 am about to say as a proof of the friendly 
interest 1 take in you, and which my brother takes also, 
I am sure.’ < 

He took her hand for a moment, and expressed his 
grateful sense of the kindness of both. 

“I am going to speak quite candidly to you,” said 
she, as I would speak to a son pf my own. Of course, 
tbeni I am aware of your attachiflent to Miss Mildmay.” 

said hurriedly that he believed it to have been a 
IM^ret within his own breast. 

“ Oh! you can’t deceive a person as well-read in these 
matters as 1 am,” said Mrs. Dutton, agaui smiling; 
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saw it immediately, almost the first time 1 saw you in 
her poinpany, and 1 mentioned it to my brother, lie 
was quite pleased with it, I assure you; he is a man of- 
hut few w ords, but he said he knew no one who would 
make a better clergyman’s wife than she.” 

*' llid he indeed?” said Mr. Derwent, quickly; “1 am 
glki^ to hear that. i>() you know, my dear madam, i 
have hau a suspicion that ho liked her himself; she is so 
beautiful, so pure, soiiohle. She is so deserving to be 
tlie wife even of Mr, Ulworthyl You indecftl relieve 
me.” 

• ‘'Good heavens 1” exclaimed Mrs. Dutton, feeling as 
if a knife had been thrust into her heart, “ what could 
p!it such ail idea into your head? ^My brother maiTy I — 
not oven an angel fjom heajen! lie will never marry; 
he w'ill eairy his love to his first wife inviolate with him 
to the gravel 1 am amazed at the idea! No, he will 
never marry; never, never!” 

“So 1 have hoard some people say,” rotiirncd Mr. 
Derw^eiil; “others think h^ may; hut of course yofu 
know best.” 

“ Of course I do!” said she; “ 1 know perfectly well 
that he will never marry again. 1 know how all his 
afiairs are settled, how^ his will stands. Besides, poor 
man! ho has ths^ dreadful heart-complaint which may 
carry him ofi’ any day; he lives as in the liourly presence 
of death. But, of course, these things are not to be 
talked of. Only let me dispossess your. mind of any such 
notion; and I hope to heaven that ]\liss Mildinay has no 
such absurd, sucl^ wicked ideas-iu her Jjcad!” 

“Miss Mildmay !” repeated nc, “God forbid that I 
should say anything of the kind! But knowing her ex- 
cellence, as 1 do, her nobility of character, her many 
and mro accomplishments, to say nothing of her beauty, 
it was hut natural thatnl might fear the influence of aU 
these on a person like Mr. Elworthy, who, in so many 
points, hears so strong a rcsemhlancQ to her — more espe- 
cially as 1 had not the bappiiScss to believe that she was 
^kely to respond to my affections.” 
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*‘19on8ense!'’ said Mrs. Putton, feeling exceeding} j 
angry and alaimed; ‘^for heaven’s sake, do not talkosuch 
nonsense! Miss Mildmay is very handsome and very 
clever, no doubt, but she is not going to be Mrs. Elwor- 
thy; and as to her not respoivling to your affections, 
pi ay, my dear sir, have you ever given her an ojmor- 
tuiiity of doing so? You must not think my intcrfevlSice 
impertinent, but I have been having some talk with both 
mother and daughter about it. I iknow exactly how the 
affair staJhds.” * 

]yii’. Derwent, in the secret of his own heart, and 
according to his reading of Ilonoui’s character, thougllc 
it impertinent, but he did not say so; and Airs. 
Dutton, assuming again a jocular manner, said; “I have 
been hpeaking a good word |pr you, as tlic country people 
say, for 1 thought you were too modest, or rather, per- 
haps, too humble, to speak for yourself, and I can tell 
you that you have no loason to despair.” 

“This is a serious affair with me,” said Mr. Derwent; 
“1 almost wish that nothiy^g had been done in it by a 
thiid party, but, nevertheless, your intentions were kind; 
the ice is now broken; it must now be decided whether 
1 am to be loved as I desire, or not ! To me it is a very 
serious thing; it may altogether unsettle my peace of 
mind — that peace of mind which it ha^ cost me so much 
already: an explanation mu&t now come. I have liad 
reason to believe, although not a w’^ord has passed on the 
subject, that she could not entertain any tender senti- 
ment towards me; painful as that idea was 1 have tried 
to reconcile myself to i(, I believed. I had succeeded, 
and our present friendltf intercourse caused me great 
happiness. Now, if I am right, this must cease — ” 

“Dut if 7 am right!” interrupted Mrs. Dutton; “if 
merely for some reasons of her own — ^perhaps, because 
she wishes to do something reallj^ ciHcient in tiie school 
t befoae she engages herself in any matrimonial way — she 
prefers that no declaration of love should bo made at 
preset, then, of course, a^l is right. 1 certainly have 
no business to say that she loves you with a pasaien 
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equal to your own; women, you know, are diffident in 
expressing their feelings, and Miss Mildmay, as 1 inter- 
pret her character, is a very cautious person; but you' 
may take my word for it, that if you only act wisely 
you have no need to despair. 1 do not think there needs 
anv formal declaration of love. You understand one 
anolf^'cr ; ^nd 1 toll you candidly, that I shall think she 
uses y\ni extremely ill if she does not marry you. I am 
very sure, from what the has said to me, that she has a 
very ?raritt regard for ySu; she has confessed it to me. 
But she is cautious; ])crhaps, she wishes to study your 
c^inracter more fully; ladies, now-a-days, are philosophi- 
cal, you know, and allow mo to say, without flattery, 
tliat 1 think yours is a character which will bear study. 
At all events keep a good lie^rt in the affair ; remember,- 
girls like a cheerful lover, and don’t you let anybody 
come between you and Jicr — ^remember that I And if I 
don’t find you two comfortably jogging on towards ma- 
trimony before this time next year, when 1 shall again 
he at the Hall, then I’m no conjurer. But hero we are 
at the Hall; you must come in with me; you must ask. 
my brother bow ]^e is!” 

^1". Berweut excused himself; he could not go in, ho 
could not see Mr. Elwortliy that night; he thanked Mrs. 
Dutton for the wajm interest she had taken in his affairs, 
and receiving from her, as*a parting injunction, that he 
was to be careful and not ruin all by a hurried declara- 
tion of love, hut to keep a good heart and look on ffonour 
Mildmay as his future bride, he wished her good-bye 
and a happy arrival at home, afd walked quickly amid 
the gathering gloom of evening down the valley. 

He liad much to think of. Ilis feelings were com- 
posed as of light and darkness which >«rould not mingle. 
If Mw. Dutton had just grounds for what she said, then 
Honour, his purs, nobl^, single-minded Honour, was leBs 
single-minded than lie had imagined her, and there was a 
degree of duplicity even in that stem womauline.*^ by 
which, without words, she had made it understood that 
love was interdicted between them, afld which, though it 
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was as a death-sentence to him, had excited his deepest 
respect and admiration. Yet still, was it for him to ijunr- 
rel with his hapj)incss on any terras — was it not felicity 
cnonpfh that she loved him, that she would permit his 
addresses at some future time, if ho only proved himself 
worthy? Yes, indeed, that was a joy beyond words, 
beyond belief; hut it Ilis own inne|^ciy^ of 

truth told him no — it was not so ! A dreadfulcl^isis in 
his life was at hand ; a meddler hafll come in between his 
own soul and its yet only nowdaivning peace, and unspeak- 
able sorrow and disappointment seemed to lie before him. 
He could not, in his then state of mind, cell at the cot- 
tage; therefore, in mist and rain, and facing a cold 
autumnal wind, he passed the* turn of the road 'where t/ie 
tempter had met him, crossed the Lower-Fells, and sadly 
wearied and dispirited by uncertainty and disquietude of 
mind, reached his home late at njght. 

In the mean time idrs. Dutton had work to do at Wa‘^t 
Hall. She found her brother busied wifK his lawyer 
about the purchase of the ^ttlo estate of Oakenshaw in 
I'lllerdalel As soon as the lawyer 'was gone, he laughed, 
and said that he had ma<lc up his mind^to be the posses- 
sor of Oakenshaw, although Miss Mildmay had not been 
it. -lie spoke in an unusually tshcerful tone, and as he 
stood with the ina]) of the c.stalc in l»ib hand, the full 
blaze of a large lire and a 'bright lamp upon him, he 
looked singularly handsome. Mrs. Dutton was struck 
by it. Was this the man that was likely to die so soon — 
that was never to marry again ? Why, if sueh a man had 
presented himself as a ^suitor to one ef her own young 
daughters, would not she have regarded herself as the 
most fortunate of mothers ? She would ; and she knew 
it. A most painftil apprehension that there might be 
truth in Mr. Derwent’s words, that Mr. Elworthy loved, 
ai»d might evtm marry Honour Jtiildmay, made l»cr feel 
absolutely sick and faint. 

“ Bless me,” she said, “ wliat has Miss ^lildmay to do 
with ^ your purchasing, or not purchasing Oakenshaw! 
And hy-the-byc,” ifaid she, drawing her cliair to the fire. 
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“ 1 have a little news to tell you about this younpf lady.” 
Mr. Jillwortliy leaned his elbow on the cliimncy- piece, ami i 
with the map of Oakenshaw still in his hand, immediately^ r 
gave his attention. 

“1 told you, sometime ago,” said she, “that I was 
shire Afr. Derwent was in love with Aliss ATildmay. I 
ha^? jusj hnd a long talk with her and her mother about 
it. ‘ 1 hope she is not playing witli that young man’s 
aifcctions, for he is Aeperately in love with hor, and she 
knows it too, for she (vflifessed as much, and said how 
much she liked his society, and that he spends three or 
I’oiir evenings a week with them. She is teaching him 
(cerman now, or something of that kind; and evidently 
is giving liini great encouragement; wliicli is certainly 
veiy wroiK*’ if she does not ^lean to marry him.” 

“If she gives him this encouragement,” remarked 
Air. Elworthy, “what Jeads you to suppose that she does 
not intend to marry him?” 

“ Oh! she Hoes intend, there is no doubt of that! 
Only, tliis I toll you In congdcnce — she confessed to mo 
tliat she did not wish him to make the declaration at 
present. She is a very cautious young lady, take my 
word for it ; and this confession of hers has suiil^her very 
inueh in my esteem — <’or I was inclined to think very 
higldy of her. Jh’ay, ray dear sir, who recoimiiended 
those ladies to you, and hftw Hid you meet with them?” 

“'riiey arc friends of a friend of mine in whom I re- 
pose great contideuce,” replied Mr. Elworthy. “And you 
think tliat Miss Alihlmay is attached to Mr. Derwent, 
that she return^ his affectioi^ and will marry him?” 
asked he, evidently interested in the subject. 

“ I liave not the slightest doubt of itl’' returned Mrs. 
Dutton, “and if you remember, 1 mentioned it to you 
som* time ago. I could see that she liked him the first 
time I was in their eftnpany; but she is very cautiius; 
my idea is, that perhaps she thinks you might object to 
it, as interfering with her duties in the school ; bgt thi^ 
is mere surmise — as it is, sfie is playing with hisf affec- 
tions, and so I have as good as told her. However, 
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there ia no doubt how it will end, and I have promised 
to come to her wedding, whenever it may take plaeof for 
he is an excellent young man and has good expectations, 
and she is a very attractive young woman, with good 
sterling qualities, and, as you said, well ealciil.itcd lor a 
clcrg^Tnaii’s wife.” 

“ Upon my word, I had no idea that I had ‘^vid 
returned Mr. Elworlhy; “ but one thing, my dea?*hidy, 
let. me remark. Some little time^^ago, you mentioned 
that Mr. Derwent was hi love ^Vith Aliss Mildrnar, and 
that you could see instantly by her manner, wlien in 
company with him, that she rctunied his affeetion. I‘ 
admire the penetration of you ladies, and therefore, my 
curiosity lieiug excited, I paid more than iisiuil attention 
to Miss J\Ijl(lmay’8 manners /he other evening when wo 
were all together at the cottage.” 

“I am glad you’ve mentioned th/it,” said Mrs. Dutton, 
interrupting liim — ‘'so did I. Did you not see her joy in 
the prospect of his being of the party to Ellerdalc, and 
drinking tea at liis cottage? , Anybody with half an eye 
could see that she loves him, and she means to marry 
him. I tell you, she lias herself this vc;*y evening, con- 
fessed as^much to me. Of course she means to marry 
him, luiless she can catch some richer husband — ” ]\Irs. 
Dutton had gone farther in this la«t n*mark than she 
intended, and instantly recollecting herself, she continued, 
“ I fancied, Tvhen first 1 came, that she had rather a 
liking for young Broadhent, the qiiaker; ho is a very 
handsome young man, and he evidently was smitten with 
her.” f 

Mr. worthy hurst into a loud fit of laughter, which 
disconcerted Mrs. Dutton. 

“What is there so absurd in the idea ? Young Broad- 
bent, though he is a miller and a quaker, is }icli,^And 
shey though she may have had a gdiUlewoman’s hringing- 
up, is -but a poor schoolmistress. She would do very 
well if she married young Broadhent, let me tell ytjiul” 

“MV. Broadhent would not thank you for choosing a 
wife for him,” said Mr. Elworthy; “ for poor fcllbw, ho 
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is o^cr bead and ears in love witli that pretty Agnes 
f^ot|)ergill. He is ready to drown himself in his step- 
father's mill-dam for her sake, for his step-father and his. 
mother, and his brother, who Is a preacher among the 
quakers, I am told, won’t hear of it. Has not Mrs. Hawes 
communicated to you some intelligence of this unhappy 
loV^rJiabsagc, which bids fair to have a tragical ending, 
if the*/{jung people don’t get married in defiance of every 
one? Hut 1 refer yc«i to Mrs. Hawes for all information 
regarding young Broadhent. You may rely upon it, if 
you him at the cottage, it was on business of no more ' 
impottWDce than is contained in a meal-sack.” 

As to that, it’s of no consequence,” said Mrs. Dutton, 
i^ally vexed; “but as regards Mr. Derwent, I am con- 
fident tlial 1 am right. I Lave had, as I have told ^ou, 
a long conversation this very afternoon with both her 
and her motlier about it; and after what I heard from 
Miss MilJmay’fa own mouth, I thought there could he no 
harm in letting poor Mr. Derwent know that there was 
no reason for him to despah, however much she might 
enjoy tantalizing him. 1 have no notion of girls behaving 
in that way; there is a great want of delicacy and self- 
resp^'ct in it, to say nothing of the cruelty of such 
conduct! We don’t lariow, my dear sir, what this girl 
really may he; slyj may be a heartless fiirt. Her former 
life may liave been of the^amo character; and my dear 
brother, let me say one thing to you before 1 leave: you 
have taken these two ladies into your very family, as it 
were, yet you know nothing of them — ^notlxing at all.” 

“I beg your, pardon,” in^rrupted Mr. Elworthy; 

“ they wore not so wholly unknown to me in character 
as you imagine.” 

Mrs. Dutton shook her head. “Very excellent ladies 
they^may be,” said sbe; “ I was disposed to think most 
favourably of them mjself. I am sure I liave behaTjjed 
to them as if they had been my own equals, every, way. 

I thought most highly of them, but my faith is a litUa 
shaken, 1 assure you. I tlfink, that under a shbw of 
more than usual womanly delicacy, and refinement, and * 
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nobility, that Miss Mildmay is a heartless coquette, I 
think that she is behaving infamously towards « Mr. 
Derwent; at least, after what she has confessed to me, 
if she does not at once honestly accept him, even if the 
thins: is kept quietly among themselves, she is greatly to 
blame. I understand these aifairs perfectly, and I cau see 
plainly what game she has been playing. ]\Ir. Den^ent 
was kej)T; dangling just to be taken up or ilung'^ft^Ie, as 
might suit her after-views, if &hei*could catch a better 
lover; then, of course, lie werii. overboard; if not, she 
had him safe. I know no conduct in a youns^^womaii 
more bclfish, more heartless, than this; and 1 nevei 
would allow any of my girls to play thus with young 
men’s feelings.*’ 

Mrs. Dutton liad, she found, a very attentive listener 
in her brother. lie had thrown the map of Oakeiishaw 
on the table, and now stood, as before, loaning his brow 
on Ids hand, and his eye attentively fixed upon her. 
She continued: — 

“You SCO now her whole plan. She has, she told me, 
most btxldiously ])revciited fiim from making any direct 
declaration of love; for, had it been otherwise, it would 
have come to a decisive yes or np, at once, and he must 
have been taken or rejected; as it is, they read German • 
together, sing together; he is there thrqe or four evenings 
a week, loving her, adoring hei, her most devoted servant; 
while she liersclf is as free as air, and if a richer man 
came to-morrow, she could, and U'ovhl, throw him oil* 
from her with as much iiulifierence as an old glove! ' The 
proverb, my clear sir, stjys that a feather will show us 
which way the wind blows; hut when one sees tie tempest 
driving a noble ship upon the rocks, one must he a fool, 
indeed, not to see. the consequences, and worse than a 
,^ol, a thousand times, not to warn it of its danger^ and 
^^ve it if we can ! ” c 

Mf. Elwortliy understood her to mean that lie was the 
tiohle vessel driving towards destruction, and hers was the 
fiiendlly voice that warned* him of his danger, lie did 
.not thank her; he stood like the man at the helm, who, 

I 
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^ having forgotten himself amid Eljsian dreams, on a smooth 
* fuds him<)clf all at once in the midst of breakers. 
The voice that now wanis him, seems like an omen of 
evil, and he wishes ten times rather that he had gone 
down in the midst of his delusion. He stood, still leaning 
his brow on his hand, hut his eyes were no longer fixed 
qn Vr face. She continued: — ^ 

!fc%,'^Tny faith is a good deal shaken in these ladies. 
Howevor, 1 shall malee farther inquiries. I happen to 
know a gentleman from fJorthbridge, where they lived; 
1 can learn all about them from him, and I will report 
ftiithfully of what 1 hear. But after all,” added she, 
speaking much more cheerfully, ** I have perhaps said 
iribre than there was any occasion for, I bainB given her 
good advice, such advice as I would have given my own 
daughters, and my conversation with Mr. Derwent will 
not be without its efPect|^ I believe. I shall have to come 
next year to the wedding, as h have told her, and you, 
my dear sir, will have to look out for a new mistress for 
your school, unless you will intrust it all to Natalie and 
me, which, when EUinor is married, I would not object to. 
But we can talk of that another time, there's no hurry 
about it.” * 

‘‘No huny at all!” repeated Mr. Elworthy, and roll- 
ing up the map^ and gathering together his various 
papers, he left the room, and Mrs«^ Dutton did not see 
him again that night, 

Mrs. Hawes always attended Mrs, Duttoh to her 
chamber, and though, iu a general way, that lady was 
not remarkable f^r her afiabili^ to domestics, least of 
all to Mrs. Hawes, who was by no means a favourite with 
her, she seemed disposed for a little chat to-night, which 
was tlie last night of her present stay -at Wast-Hall. 

“I have been telling Mr. Elworthy,” said she, ‘^that 
I shall be coming herilnext summer for a wedding. 
shall be coming to see your young curate, Mr. Derwent, 
mArried to Miss Mildmay. Tve long suspected something 
in that quarter. 1 think tUem admirably qualified for 
each other.” 
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“ He’s a farraotly young said^ Mrs. Hawes, 

“ and a rare preacher. But wae’s to me I if 
may leaves these parts; for I reckon, if lie marries her, 
it will not be afore he gets a living of ’s own. But what 
will th’ master do, and all th* poor childern, if sjio goes 
clean away?” 

• “ The master!” repeated Mrs. Dutton, “uhysh/ful4 
Mr. El worthy object to her going? — ^there are'j^iity of 
schoolmistresses to be had!” o 

“Tliere’s only one Miss Mildmay!” returned Mrs. 
llawes. ‘*Ask anybody, Christie o’ Lily-garlh, th’ 
folks at Birks-mill — though they and Chrisiie have fallc^t 
out so of late, ail about young Broadbent and Agnes, 
Christie’s daughter; yet there’d be only one mind between 
’em aboutMiss Mildmay. Ask the poor folks in th’ Dale 
and in Dale-town, and heaf what they’ll say. If folks 
might have thoir way, they’d rather than anything eKe 
that the master w’ould marry her himself,” 

Mrs. Dutton felt again sick with apprehension and 
anger. It is not too much to say that she would have 
been glad to see Honour *lilildmay dead at her feet. 
“That is going rather too far, Mrs. llawos,” she said; 
“my brother has'A’ot hved single all these years, and, 
with a most affecting constancy, w6raained faithful to the 
memoiy of his adored wife, the sister of^y late husband, 
to marry a schoolmistress! < There are fitnesses in 
things, my good Mrs. Hawes; and, as I have just told 
you, she will have a much more suitable partner than 
Mr. Elworthy in your excellent young curate. I am 
astoiusbed at your thinking of he^ marrying your 
master 1” 

“Thei^’s more than me who have thought of it,” 
replied Mrs. Ilq-wes, pertinaciously. “1 know not what 
th’ master’s intentions may 'be; I only know ’aUhe’s 
a ^very handsome man, young-k^iking for his years, 
for a^ he’s had so much trouble with a good heart and 
a iibcral hand, and a fine house ; and, please God, many 
a long year before him ydt ; and why folk should not 
think of his marrying again 1 know not! But, ma’ppen^ 
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lio doc&n't ibiitk of it himself, and that's another things 
* and i^ Miss Mildmay likes onr cm ate it's not for mo 
say Ml} ; she marries to please hei’stlf, not me; and Mr. 
Derwent is as farrantly a nuin as any in these paits, 
and a larc preacher; and now I think of it/ he's t^ken 
desperately to th’ Temperance Society and th' Lending 
Lih^jiry of late; I icckon it's all alimg of Miss Alild- 

lUtlV I”' « 

Nothin n could woll^be mote unsatisfactory than this 
conversation with Mrs. •Uawes. Poor Mis Dutton 
, ^*arce]> slept a wink all night. She left Wabt-Ildll by 
<fghfc the next moining; nor did the handsome presput of 
money, more liberal even tlian common, which Mr. El* 
wjllllpiput into her hand at parting, tend at all to de* 
oJK^tliG anxiety and anguish of heart which she car* 
jSpPwjtli her out of Wast-VV'^iyland. 
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It wiis soon whiepered about in Wayland-dale and 
towii that Mr. Pervrent and Miss M^ddmay were gwamo 
bo married. Mrs. Hawes took the liberty of spe^^w 
to her master about it the drst opportunity. She ia« 
quired, when she carried in the letter-bag to his break- 
fast table, a few days afterwards, if he had heard the 
news. 

*‘News! no, what news?’' asked he. 

Oh, the news about Mr. Derwent and Miss Mildioay, 
that they were going to be married. Mrs. Dutton hbd 
told her; and it was to be next spring,* she supposed. 

Ye«», Mr. Elworthy said, coldly; he had heard the 
same thing. Mrs. Dutton mentioneij it to him, and 
then he held out his hand for the letter-bag, which Mrs. 
Hawes had retained os a plea for staying in the room. 

Tie took the bag from lier, and yet she Imgered, want- 
ing to say more, but h;i|'dly knowing how. 

He took out hie ftnd looking at her, said in- 
quiringly, “Well^^ljSre. Hawes \ 

She felt a littk.^8Concerted, but she eai4, *‘as I tbld 
Mrs. Dutton, ho*B a farrantly young man and* a 

rare preacher, ^d they tell me he comes of a « good 
fapiily, and hib an uncle a Prebebd of Durham, who will 
do BqmethingpliandBome for him.’^ 

«*Mr. Daefrent, you mean,” said Mr. Elworthy, brqak- 
> iag the sap of a letter, whit^h he proceeded to read. 

Mp. Oimea brushed a few crumbs from the breakfast 
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* cloth vith her hand, and then walked away quite an* 
noyedfl **He does not care anythino^ about it,” said she 
to herself. ‘‘I fancied he had a liking for her, but I 
reckon it were only my own conceit” 

To compensate herself for her disappointment at home 
she made an errand that day to Lily-garth about some 
butter find eggs, and had a long comfortable gossip 
about it with Mrs. Fothergill. From Mrs. Fothergill it 
spread in twenty way^ it reached Tbd’s-gill in an amaz* 
ingly short time. And ifonnel, as he sat in his father’s 
‘ qjd chair on the hearth, “supping his porridge,” said, 
“;^kB had talked of the squire marrying her himself, for 
aUmie time he seemed desperately taken with her; and, 
for his part, he should have had no objections, for he did 
not see what he was to get by either Hichard Elworthy 
or tho Duttons having the Wast-Wayland property.” 

Before long the little girls in the school knew of it, 
and wished that Mr. Derwent wcfnld come to ask them 
bible questions, as he so often did, that they might see 
how they behaved to one another ; but he did not come, 
and they could not; imagine why. 

The news also travelled over the Lower Fells into* 
Elleidale, and reached Mr. Langshaw in his study and 
Mrs. Langshaw in her tfed, and they both thought it was 
an excellent thing. When the rector, therefore, next 
saw his curate, which, however, did not happen to be for 
• some little time, he congratulated him on his prospects. 
He did not know anywhere, he said, a lady admirably 
qualified, not only for a clergyman’s wife, but to make a 
man happy, and be considered him a fortunate fellow. 

There was something in Mr. Derwent’s manner of 
replying to these congratulations which Mr. Langshaw 
could not understand ; ho told his wife so, adding that 
Derwent looked ill and anything but happy. Perhaps, 
after all he had not been accepted : in that case he was 
, very sorry for him. 

' Of course the news reached Birks-mil], and was dis- 
cussed in the drab-curtained sitting-room by Caleb and 
EUzabeth Fothergill, both highly approving of it. Young 
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Broftdbeipit$ who sat by and said^ uotbing, ijiongbt bow 
bafd it was tbat tha true-lore eonrse of otbers ^ould 
ran amoptbly while his own was so vexed and erossed. 
Why were not he and Agnes Fothergill as fitiUng a match 
as tho curate and the young seboolmistrcss ? He began 
to rebel against quakerism, and to determine that- he 
would do as Agnesis father had done — t^*'out 
of the society,’* and that in defiance of his mother 
and his step-father, and of hj/» uncle, the preacher, or 
ministering friend,” as they called him, though he did 
expect money from him. He would go and talk to Mr. 
Derwent, the happy lover, about it and as soon as he 
was of age, and got his own twelve hundred pounds 
into his hand?, if he could bring his pretty Agnes into 
the mind, they would bo married, and sot off to America, 
where thev could buy jdenty of land and live hap}»dy, as 
William Penn had done, and IMoiris Birkbeck, and many 
another quaker! 

Thus the f^u]»ject was pretty generally discussed and 
apparently pretty genorfilly approved of, before the ru- 
mour reached the ears of the parties themselve'>. It was 
now some time sineo Mr. Derwent ha^ been at the cot- 
tage. At first his absence was a relief; for after the 
comersation with Mrs. Dutton, a painful consciuu'^uo^s 
was left in the mind of Honour, which made the idea of 
seeing him unpleasant ; but when day after day, and even 
two weeks passed, and he had been neither at the cottage 
nor yet at tho school, and when the effect of Mrs. Dut- 

. Wn’s remarks had a little worn off, surprise and anxiety 

• filled her hearC. WhaA could it mean? Had Mrs. 

. Dutton really been talking with him on this foolish sub- 
ject, and had she misrepresented things ? or what could 
she have said? Was he offended or piqued — orjvhat 
was it? Ill he was not, for they^jbad heard of his visit- 
ing a sick family in Dal^town, yet he had not been nc^r 
them, nor had Mr. Elworthy. It was very strange and 
vniy painful, because the h^terfereace of Mrs. Dutton left 

' room" for such unpleasant surmise. 

a At length Mr. Walker, of the boys’ school, called. 
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He oferad lus oongratalations oa Honour's aj^proflrchiug 
marrifl-ge with Mr. Derwent ; two or threiS people,” he 
said^ had mentioned it to him, and he had mentioned 
it to Mr. Elworthjr, who had been that daj at the school, 
and he also knew of it. llod not they seen Mf. Blwoithy 
that^y? It was the first time he had been down for a 
lon^^ihile, and of course he expected that he would call 
at the cottage-** 

‘*No; Mr. Elwoithy had not been with them,** said 
^Irs. Miidmay. “But, Indeed, there was no truth in the 
report ; and, in proof of that, Mr. Derwent himself had 
ifot bten at the cottage for near a fortnight.” 

Mr. Walker looked as if he hardly could credit thia> 
ami *poko very higlily of the young curate. 

Honour tv as greatly annoyed and perplexed. But Mr. 
Derwent’s case tv as more <[)ainful and perplexing than 
hers. A-^ter carefully pcTiewing the whole of his inter*- 
course nith her, and every wcid and look of hers was 
daguerrootypt<l into bis Veiy soul, his reason refused to 
behove that ho bad any groi^pd for a lover’s hope. On 
the oilier hand, kfrs. Dutton, whom ho was so willing to 
believe, assured him to the contrary, and that, too, on 
asset lions fiom Honour’s own lips. Could ho, a lover, 
ili(*n lefuse to hope^ But even here was a somethi^ig 
TV Inch presented r painful couviction, and Tvdiich tio effi(urt 
of his could overcome. If it were possible that IfopoUt 
had made such an avowal to Mrs. Dutton, he h€i4» in <4 
great measure mistaken her character; there was a some- 
thing in Mrs. Dutton’s rejnresentation of the case, how-«> 
evci f attenng it might be to h^s vanity, which wounded 
his nice bonse of delicacy that very delicacy and sin* 
cerity o’l character, which had appeared to him as one of 
Honour’s most inimitable pharms. And what was the 
Hue «f conduct which was so emphatically laid down for 
him ^ lie was to regiS^d Honour Mildmay as his bride ; 
to be carcfol that no one came between himself and« hetv 
yet to withhold for the present any declaration of larel 
Was this^ indeed, the course ’prescribed by Honour &r 
him ? It might be flattering to him as a lover, but he frit 
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at tbe Millie tikno as if the pure gold were strippi^ frqm 
his idol. « 

For two weeks he neither went to the eottage nor yet 
to the schooL He preached in his turn At Dale-town 
church, and saw Honour^ pale and pure in appearance as 
an angel, in her pew, with her little Sunday scholars 
around her ; his heart seemed to die within l^im at the 
sight, and, for a few ntoments, uttterance seemed im- 
possible* Some of his congregation remarked his man- 
ner, and many of them thougl!t th&t he looked ill ; they 
could not conceiTC why he should look so, and lie and 
Miss Mildmay engaged to each otlier I ]\I r. Elw orthy, to6, 
was at churchf but his pew was aristocratically cuitaiucd, 
and he could sit, if he chose, quite out of everybody's 
view; so he did at this tim^. It was a cold, wet Sunday; 
there were no greetings in the churchyard ; Honour went 
out with her scholars ; her mother, who w^as an invalid 
in winter, and especially so now, for she had been used to 
a warmer climate, and a warmer house, was not at church, 
and Honour had no opportunity of speaking to either of 
the gentlemen. She lelt really dispirited and overcome 
by anxiety as she n^entioned these littlp circumstances to 
her mother, adding that she feared greatly something 
was on Mr. Derwent’s mind — if*he w’cre not ill ; and as 
to Mr. Elw orthy, she really could not ;mdcr stand him. 

1 wish Mr. Derwent wo<dd come!” said Honour to 
herself the next evening; “ but,” added she, recollecting 
what a dreary evening it was, and listening to the wind 
as it howled round the cottage, ** what a terrible walk 
he would have over thoq^ desolate wild Fells!” 

Her mother, who continued very unwell, went to bed 
as soon as tea was over, and Honour sat down to read 
As you Like It,^* a favourite play of hers, for she would 
not tiiist herself to her own thoughts over her needle- 
work. A book, and that book Ibhakspere, was a better 
Companion than herself at that time. Scarcely, however, 
bad she got through the first act, when a well-known 
step on the gravel outside* and a knock at the door, in- 
ton upted hen Mr. Derwent was there. 
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^ Painful and difficult as this interview might prove, she 
as gnfeigucdly glad to see him. She said so, with a voice 
and manner at once cordial, simple and sincere. Sho 
was the same Honour Mildmay as ever, lie felt this. 
Her true, cordial, womanliness restored all the glory and 
fascination to his idol ; she was pure gold again ; and it 
was hut^a false counterfeit that Mrs. Hutton had held 
before his eyes. This was the genuine Honour Mildmay, 
whom he loved so dofotedly — yet whom he as truly felt 
could not, and did*^not IcAre him other than as a friend! 
An anguish as of death came over his soul; he had never 
Ibvcd her so tenderly, so passionately, as now. He was 
‘•iknt ; he could not have spoken for the world. She saw 
jt*iil] ; and hold though the step might seem, she deter- 
mined to introduce the subject whicli was so near to 
the thoughts of both, yet one on which they felt so 
dificrcntl^y . 

We have not met for a long time,” said she, with a 
deep blush; “something paiiitul, I nm sure, has kept 
you away. It has, perhaps, j)een ‘difficult for you to meet 
me ; it would have been so to me but tliat I have been 
very anxious'. But it is right that we meet, that we look 
this phantom, wliich a third person has raised, stead- 
fastly in the face : it itr but a phantom, and it has been 
raised by unholy ^neans,” 

He made no reply, hut gazed at her with pn expres- 
sion of unspeakable love agd anxiety. “I stand on no 
idle points of delicacy, Mr. Derwent,” continued sl»e, 
again blushing, and with a slight hesitation of manner ; 
“it is much bottgr not, though ^ome people might blame 
me, but jfou will not, for it is of vital importance to ns 
both — to you even more than to me — I would spare you 
pain or sorrow; Go^^ knows I would!” 

Ike still made no reply, hut, taking her hand, grasped 
it between both his wilh almost convulsive force. , 

“ 1 thought that wo fully and clearly understood one 
another,” she said; “I hoped — I believed that you know 
how much I esteemed you, allhough a w'armer sentiment 
was impossible.” 


H 
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“ I !!»i<ierfitatid all this,” said he. We have been 
^ry happy together. I regarded your friendship the 
hlessiilig of my life ; it has been l^neficial to me in a 
htmdred ways. 1 expected nothing more, till Mrs. Dut- 
ton assured me that 1 had more to expect!” 

“ God in Heaven!” exclaimed Honour, canicd beyond 
her usual equanimity of manner, what mischief cannot 
such busy meddlers do!” 

But,” pleaded he, cannot, Cnay not, good spring 
out of evil? A meddler has come between us — has torn 
'the veil from our two hearts and laid them bare befoi e 
other; is there then no hope for mine? I a^ak it 
now — at some future time— when you vill, only do 
'^iUCt deprive me of hope! Lay down any conditions you 
please — ^require from me any amount of devotion, of pri»- 
parationi — lay any penance on me, only leave me hope!” 

** Oh, why is ^is trial needlessly laid on us!” sighed 
Honour. 

am by no means without friends or without pro- 
spects in the world,” saidjie; “say only that J may 
hope, and no man on God’s earth will prove liimself more 
worthy than I wiH. You know me. Honour — ^you know 
something of me at least; our views, our tastes, out de- 
sires in life are similar. If love,tif devotion, if the tiue^st 
esteem can make a wife happy, it slt^ll make you so. 
Speak, llqnour; tell me that'l may hope; and, if it he 
in seven years’ time, 1 will be patient, and will only en 
deavour to be more worthy of you!” Again he seized 
her hand, and held it as though life and death weie in 
tiw grasp. ^ 

She had to hear a great trial — to remain true to her- 
self by inflicting mortal anguish on a noble human soul, 
did not withdraw her hand, atid during a few nio- 
^ jSMit«,her own soul passed in severe scrutiny before idself. 

momentous truth was imj^essed upon her ^idi 
> gainsay, and then she spoke with, 

paoteyosfpd^in alow voice, in which, howe\er, were i^aes 
, of nbiM wau t^mal tenderdoss and sympathy, evci^ one 
'if >rtosh vibrated upon the hearer’s soul. “ Since the 
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strange conversation,” said she^ ** tliat Mrs. Dutton had 
with Ae, and which she has most smgularly perverted — 
but more especially during your absence from uS, which 
1 believe had its origin in the same cause — hare sub- 
jected my heart to a deep and close scrutiny. I have 
even pleaded for you with myself; I have set before me 
4il] your eiany good and noble quoUties — your virtues, 
youi amiability — our accordant tastes, and our usefulness 
to each other. I hav8 tried to think of you as a lover-— 
as a husband — ^but my heart would not respond. Qod 
alone knows why, the heart is so stedfast and wayward 
in :)Uch things ; but it is the true dial finger, and we must 
trj^st it. It will not obey reason merely, but an intemal 
sense w ithin itself which is stronger than reason. There 
must be a responding in the life of the heart — which 

ib God's voice within us as regards our affections, before 
we have any right to pledge ourselves to another. Had 
the true i espouse come, I could not have disobeyed itj 
as it is not there, I dare not act without it; to me it 
w ould be a «in, a lie bcfore»God. Dear frieud, I have 
even prayed that this voice might respond, but my heart 
has been silent a% a tomb !” 

God’s will be done!” said the curate, dropping the 
hand wliich he had held so tenderly. He sat down with 
his head resting An his hand, and his eyes fixed on the 
ground. At length ho rose; ho looked deathly pale; thd 
struggle with himself had been very painful. ^ 

‘‘ Mrs. Button has done us a groat unkindness — ^me, at 
least,” said he, in a voice which, though it was odbn, 
sounded strangely hollow. has been like colling 

back the soul to undergo a second time the pangs of death, 
which it had already borne. My life is of little vahie to 
me now; and yet, how beautiful it ha& been!” * 
Again be convulsiv|ly grasped her hand, and then, 
without another word Went out. It was a dafk, wild add** 
night, not a star in the sky; aifd the wind, and rain, agi 
darkness, seemed like types ^of las own state of 
There are times when the outward and inward ^ 
strangely illustrative and symbolical. 


- 
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UfMjour, who saw* him go forth into thd night with his 
burden of sorrow, returned greatly agitated and depressed 
to the parlour fire side. Thero is no moment when the 
sympathetie heart of women is so moved to pity and 
kindness towards a man whom she believes to be worthy 
and noble, as when she has inflicted the deepest wound 
on his self-love by rejecting his affections. Th;is Honour* 
felt. “ WoiH^that I could have given him my whole 
heart,*’ thsiPR she to herself^ it was imjiosbible ! 
Strange is ’the mystery of this human heart! I have 
gone down into the depths of my own, and sought fqr 
love — for that love which at one time I ga\ e to another, 
and which was flung back to me — ^but it was not theie 
for him. I have inflicted on him — on my fiiend — on him 
whom I loved as a brother, fa deep wound for which I can 
give no consolation! Wondeiful mystery is this human 
heart of ouis ! Among the old Kims of a buiied love, I 
could not find what I sought, and even praj ed for, but, 
Heaven have mercy upon me* ’ exclaimed blie, in 
the inmost recesses of bercsoul; “I have found, wheio 
there was no love foi htm who gave so mucli, love for 
another, who can give me nothing — ^wlitf' regaids me with 
indiflorenco, poihajis aversion! There is gieat tiuth, 
indeed, in the doctrine of compensation; for even here 1 
see it — feel it! If 1 have caused deep hnguibh to a noble 
human soul, there is deeper anguish in btoie for me I 
The law of compensation is in force. Father in heaven, 
have mercy on me, and guide and sustain my weak but 

P ayward heait, which, with all its mysterious spiing^ 
I affection, is in thy haul!” * 

She uttered a sigh, almost a groan, hnd loaning her 
foicbead on her hand, bowed it to the table, and wept 
bitterly. 

It was past midnight, and her pother, alarmed by ber 
long absence, rang to inquire the* cause, and the little 
maid* who was asleep by the kitchen fire, rushed into the 
pairiour only half awake, ticking that something dread- 
ful had happened. Honour said not a word to her 
mother that night of her visitor; she went to bed, but 
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could not sleep. The wind howled down the ohimnoj 
like ti aihng &pirit; the lain streamed down tho window 
pancfi> hko torients of human tears. Everything seemed 
bad and depressing, yet the next morning Honour sat in 
the little bchookroom, mild as a good angel among her 
little seliolaib, who wondered how it was that she looked 
so sad aii^ thoughtful through the whole da} . 
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CHAPTER XL 


When Mrs, Dutton arrived at home she found her dau^i- 
ters still at Fjrcoates, whether they had gone with Mrs. 
Cartwright on their return f -om Paris. She immediately, 
therefore, despatched a note to Frederick IloiTOckfi^ beg- 
ging him to give her half an hovr of his company that 
evening. SUic was glad to have him quite alone on many 
accounts. 

As soon as the mutual gjreetings were over she intro- 
duced the subject nearest to her thoughts. “ I want you 
to tell me,” said she, “if you know anything of a young 
lady named Mddihay, who lived at Northbiidge ; Houour 
Mildmay is her name 

This unexpected question was a great %hock to -him. 
He believed that it was asked with some fearful reference 
to himself. He did not answer it immediately, for ho 
was thinking how best to evade it. 

“Perhaps you do not remember her; perhaps you did 
not know her?” said Mn. Dutton, who thus interpreted 
his silence; “her mother is a widow; they lost a good 
deal of property some time ago, I believe.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Horrocks, considerably assured 
by her manner, which implied suspicion; “I do re- 
member: a widow lady and her daughter; but whatff 

them'*?’; 

^*1 wish to knOTf all yon can tell me about them. I 
have iijcuriosity on the subject, and a reason for asking,” 
|4tid she. 
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. Again lie was tortui*ed by apprehension. “I — ^1 can 
tell very little — ^iioxt to nothing/* said he,^ 

“Tell mfe that little then/^ replied she quietly; “and 
you can write to your sister, cannot you, and learn every 
particular from her? My idea is that she is an artful, 
scheming girl, always on the look out to catch some man 
of fortui^. I have heard a good deal of them while I 
liave been in the north,*’ said she, deeming it wise to dis- 
guise the truth, in softie measure, and to speak rather of 
liaving heard of than ha\1ng seen this young lady. She 
therefore merely said, that slio had her reasons for he- 
Tieving that Miss Mildmay was a flirt who cared not how 
many loveis she could catch, meaning only to reward the 
richest with lier hand. 

“You will oblige me, th^efore, greatly, dear Frede- 
rick,’’ said slie, “by obtainmg for me some positive iu- 
iomation regarding tl^m : both mother and daughter, I 
mean. I wish to commit no one, but it will ho a satis- 
faction to me to know whether certain suspicious of mine 
aie correct or not. Or, sljji-ll 1 wiite to your sister?” 
said she, seeing still a hesitation in his manner; “1 ani» 
sure she will do ^anything to^ohligo me, and there must 
be plenty of people at Northbridge who know them 
weD.” 

Frederick llorrocks hoped that his fears regarding 
liiiUbclf were groundless, Nevertheless he replied; “May 
1 ask for what purpose these inquiries are made? It 
would seem strange to my sister, or to any one, to make 
them without a definite object.” 

Mrs. Dutton was now someip^at perplexed on her B)de> 
she would not, for the world, have created Any doubts 
which might go forth to the world regarding the fidelity 
of Mr. Elworthy towards her own fi^ily, yet she was 
detfirmined to leave no stone unturncll which could fur- 
nish her with an argiltnent against Honour Mildmay jind . 
her mother, therefore, she replied, with a smii^ — “It 
concerns me, my dear Frederick, w^ thait suffice you ? 
You lawyers are so cautiofts! I will you luy 

word that you shall get into no trouble 'about H*’’ 
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Formerly,” replioil be, ‘‘my family tised to Icnow 
tlm.^6 Mildmays well, bot 1 bare been at ^ortbbri<\ve bo 
little for tbe&c many years that I can hardly speak of 
them. They were very respectable people. Tlie father 
was a good-natured easy sort of man, who, at bis death, 
ieft Ills property in the hands of a commercial firm in 
wliich he had been concerned; it failed, and th^ property 
was all lost. The mother and daughter have left North- 
bridge now some time. I know Nothing of them now, 
nor does my family.” 

“What character did they bear?” again inquired 
Mrs. Button; “it was of their character 1 inquired, noi 
their circumstances.” 

“I really cannot say,” replied he, impatiently. 

“Then I must write to ^your sister,” persisted Mrs. 
Button, “or to somebody else. Let me see; tljerc’s 
your, sister’s god-mother, Mrs, ^^Woodley; that’s her 
name, as I remember.” 

“I don’t think Charlotte can tell you anything,” re- 
turned Frederick Horrocis,^ “my family dropped their 
«oquaintanoe long ago.” 

“Bropped their acquitn&nco!” excljiimod Mrs. But- 
ton, catching at ^he phrase eagerly.^ “Come, come; 
it’s no use your being so very cirv*umspcct tfnd particu- 
lar; people don’t drop their acquaintances without good 
reason. I shall really begin to suspect soinetlung! 
Tell me now candidly, Frederick, was not Miss Mildmay 
an artful, designing young woman, for ever on tlie look 
out to catch a rich husband?” 

Horrocks thought that^he now undeVstood the whole 
purport of this questioning. He believed that Mj*. EL 
worthy had hoard something unpleasant regarding his 
behaviour to Honour Mildmay, and perhaps threatened 
to withdraw his consent; and now, therefore, this good 
Button, his kind mother-in-laW wished to clear him 
with her relative. This view of the case entirely ex- 
jylained her determination, her reserve, and liec eagerness 
to throw blame of tnis kind ^upon Honour. His course 
was now clear. 
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• '‘Tt ia no use, my dear madam,’' said lie, “skirmish- 
ing amy l*>nger with you on such a subject; you have the 
best of the argument, because you ai*e so singularly near 
the truth. It is a painful thing, nevertheless, to bring a 
charge of any kind against a young lady; but your sus- 
picions, or informal ion, or whatever it may be, is very 
near thei^nark. »Slic was, as you say, a tlirt,%nd one of 
the most dangerous kind, because slio had, apparently, 
so much • modesty and single-mindedness, and was re- 
markably accomplished. She laid desperate siege to a 
^member of our own faiuily — connexion, T sliould say— • 
names need not be mentioned; but there was a great 
(Jpal of unpleasantness on both sides. Of course, some of 
her friends blamed the gentleman, but it was entirely her 
doing; he had no idea of m^irr^ing her, .and was obliged 
to djaw off. After this, my family had no further inter- 
course with her or litr mother. It was a very painful 
thing; iinolvenunls of this kind ought never to occur; 
hut it was entindy hvr doing. 1 don’t believe that the gen- 
tleman ever thought of in«.rriago. But now, my dear 
madam,” said lie, earnestly, .and with a certain anxiety 
of nicnnner wliicl^was wholly misunderstood by Mrs. Dut- 
ton, “you mubt be aware that it would be tlio most pain- 
ful tiling ill the world %r my name, or the name of any 
of my family, to^be brouglit up in this affair. 1 rely on 
your honour, and I am sure that I am safe in your hands. 
The affair I speak of is Jong past; such things ought not 
to be revived; the least said of them tlie better. Besides, 
the uMildmays have been unfortunate since then ; but, I 
assure you, ncwrihcless, thatr what I have told you is 
perfectly true,” 

Mrs. Dutton was satisfied; she treated her son-in-law 
elect with the utmost kindness; she {iressed him to stay 
supper, which he did^and she had the pleasure of telling 
him of the charming visit she Lad paid to her excellent 
relative, who had been kinder and more agreeable than she 
had ever before known him.^ She repeated many assur- 
ances which he had given her of the warm interest *he felt 
in herself and her daughters, and finally showed Horrocks 
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tlie substantial proofs of his good will, in sundry bank 
hills which he had given her at parting, principally be 
devoted to wedding purchases for Elliuor. 

“ It is twice the sum he gave either to Caroline or 
Emma, but I told you that Ellinor w'as his favourite,” 
said she, ^ultlngly, ** and I have promised that she and 
you shall piy him a visit this summer.” f 

Mrs. Dutton had now, in the information which she 
had derived from Frederick Iloiyoclls, a substantial foun- 
dation on which to erect a serious accusation ; an accusa- 
tion of the very kind most calculated to produce an clfect. 
on the mind of her brother-in-law, with all his romantic 
and chivalrous notions about women,” as she* said. 

She therefore wrote to him, without much loss of time, 
as follows: — * 

“Woodbury, Nov. f.*;. 

My dear MR, — You would receive my Tetter, inform- 
ing you of my safe arrival at home. I have now once 
more my girls about me, and we arc settled down to our 
quiet but cheerful winter life, Woodbury being very gay 
just at this time. ^ The girls are looking extremely well 
after their continental trip; they have greatly improved 
their French, and have a vast passion for German just 
now. Elliuor sends her love, and thaf?ks you for your 
liberal gift. We are already beginning to make prepa- 
rations for the wedding. 

“But I must not gossip too long on these domestic 
matters, as 1 feel compelled to address you on a painful 
subject: but there are, yen know, my dear sir, painful 
duties which admit of no choice, and this is of that 
class. 

“ 1 was, during the greater part of my delightful visit 
to you, most agreeably impressed,^ as you are awarct in 
favsmr of the young lady whom you have placed at the 
l^d of your school. I thought her, spite of the %no 
^ucation she appears to hav^ enjoyed, and the refinement 
^f her' manners, admirably calculated for the 'fulfilment 
Jol her duties. As you ^ow, 1 devoted a good deal of 
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xay time to the school, and I hope with some good effect; 
and^huB I had an opportunity of studying her character 
pretty fully. So agreeably, indeed, was I impressed by 
licr, that 1 spent a good deal of time both with her 
mothej* and herself, and in this way it was that I came 
by degrees, to see in her, traits of character which 
ai lirst surprised me, and then woke inj||unfcigned 
<lisgust. 

“ J mentioned to fon the conversation T had had with 
her regarding poor Mr. Derwent; for, my dear sir, I am 
not often mistaken in character, and 1 soon saw that she 
*was playing with this gentleman’s affections, having no 
strong regard for him, although her manners were such 
as to lead him to believe the very reverse. I did not 
leave Waylaiid-dalo without speaking very freely to her 
on Jbe subject, telling her that unless she intended to 
marry him, her conduct was very blameworthy; she 
avenved to me her great liking for his society; her 
entire unwillingness to give it up; yet, at the same time, 
her determination to prevegt him from declaring himself 
definitely; because, that, you know, must end the thing 
at once one Ava^^or another. I al&o spoke to Mr. Derwent 
on the subjee*^, ns I felt myself in duty bound. Nor did 
1, as you may remember, omit to mention it to you — for 
it was but rigljg; that you should know how dangerous 
and blameworthy a persdh you had placed in so respon- 
silde a situation. 

‘‘ 1 mentioned to you at the same time, as you Avill 
doubtless remember, that I happened to he acquainted 
with a gentleman from Nortl^ridgc, Avho would be able 
to give me information regaraiug the former character <?f 
this young lady, The information he gives me, T am 
sorry to say, so entirely coincides with my own suspicions, 
aifS BO forcibly strengthens my apprehensions, that I 
should consider mysftf culpable by remaining silent.^ 

“ To come at once to the point, then: — ray informant, 
who is a gentleman of undoubted veracity, assures me, 
that the conduct of this yoilhg lady AAhen at Northhridge, 
was precisely of the same character. She was a most 
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notorious flirt, and diew at least one young man into a 
matrimonial engagement lier quite nnconscioufiy to 
iiiinself, whicli oee.isioned a great scandal in tbe place, 
and in fact obliged them to leave, for naturally enough, 
Roveral families of high fctanding, dropped their ac(iuain- 
taiu's and she and her mother "^^ere justly regarded as 
very dan^ous people* , 

“I cannot, my dear sir, in the shoit compass of a 
letter, communicate all the painful but well authenticated 
<lctails, of which, 1 have become possessed. J>ut this I 
can do — 1 cun hold up the glass of truth to )our eyes, 
and show ymu how poor Mr. Derwent is likely to be 
treated, if she does not take warning by what I ha^o 
already told her, and put yon also on your guard, and 
beseeeli of you to bo careful, as to the influence which it 
may be the object of this artM young woman, to oxe^reiso 
over a mind as gcueiou.3, unsu^-picious, and as frank 
as your own. 

‘‘And now, in conclusion, lot me assure you, that 
after EUinoi’s marriage, wlii^Ji will, as I said, take place 
in spring — tbe young people talk of tlic 3d of May, which 
is her birth-day— >\ould that we migh? hope lor your 
company oil the occasion! Nothing, I ‘•a), ^hen this 
bustle is over, will give mo greater pleasure than to spend 
some time with you again in your beautiful valley. 1 do 
not, my dear sir, stand on any ceremony with you, for I 
know that I am always welcome, and I flatter myself 
that, if you find it necessary to remove this young lady 
from the school, or if slie remove-^ herself, by becoming 
Mrs. Derwent, be assured that you cannot^onfer a greater 
maik of regard than by placing it under the management 
of 


“ My dear brother, yours 

“ Faithfully and affectionately 

“ Martha Dutton. 


“To William Elworthy, Esq,” 
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This letter, as was intended, produced a great effect on 
the mind of him to whom He as adJre-^scd, ITis first 
feeling was displeasure against the writer and suspicion 
of her motives, llis second was anxiety and unhappiness, 
as regarded his new friends themselves. “ llow and with 
wlioni,” (|ucstioned he, “ had these injuiious accusations, 
on which i^frs. Dutton now founded licr cliargefe, ariocn? 
Was there ground for tliem? or wore they the foul and 
false aspersions of envy and maliec?” 

lie immediately wrote to his friend, Mr. Wilbraham, 
to inquire regarding these past events at Northhridge. 
/)Ut before the letter was finished he destroyed it, for he 
hit it as an offence against virtue and womanly purity 
e-\en to seem to credit such a report. If she is pure 
and noble,’* said he, “as 1 Igelieve her to be, 1 will not 
injury her by appearing to think otherwise ; if not, let 
my own judgment, at least, have some conviction before 
1 take so decided <i step against lier.** 

Both Ml-. Dutton’s words as well as her letter had 
>variicd him of Honour’s designs against himself; this led 
him to take a Bcrutinising review of her -whole behaviour. 
Brom being at fir#t reserved and almost shy in her inter- 
course with hiui, she had become cordial and frank, as 
one who had no foar and no guile ; as one who acted 
alone from the siflcere impulses of an upright soul. As 
to Mr. Derwent, whatever might he the nature of the in- 
timacy between tliem, nothing had been suspected in the 
slightest dcgi’ce derogatory to Honour until Mrs. Dut- 
ton herself had suggested it. It had seemed to Mr. 
Elworthy that she behaved tojMr. Derwent as a sister 
might to a brother ; they had community of tastes and 
pursuits ; their objects in life were the same ; their daily- 
duties brought them frequently together. Possible it 
was® and very prohahl| too, Mr. Eiworthy's own feelings 
soon convinced him that Mr. Dei*went might take a ddeper 
interest in Honour and her opeupations than the 'mere 
duties of a minister in the little school where she taught 
would warrant ; and this idea once in his mind, he looked 
on with a much keener scrutiny — with an interest which 
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Iiad a painful intensity in it, as if his sours peace de- 
pended upon the issue, lie had lon^ known thatf^there 
were singular points of sympathy between himself and 
her, the influence of which was felt rather than expressed ; 
their views of life were accordant; and her active and 
efficient co-operation in his schemes for the moral ad- 
vancement of his poor dale’s-pcople, had already pro- 
duced so large an amount of good as to ensure his lasting 
gratitude. lie had looked at her, when she was least 
aware of it, from his great curtained pew in the church, 
as she sat with her mother, among the little childien 
whom she was training up as lambs for Christ’s fold ; 
^ and his pure and noble heart had blessed her, and a«^j3o- 
ciated her in a sentiment of heart -reverence, as the 
^alo’s-people did, with his Jong-since dead wife. 

Such, indeed, was the nature of his feelings toward^ 
Honour at the time when Mrs. Ltitton first mentioned to 
him the curate’s attachmeut to lieF. A very little obser 
vation convinced him that she was right, and it thus 
became necessary to him, ofi we have said, to ascertain 
what were her sentiments towards Mr. Derwent, lie 
watched her, therefore, narrowly oi\ that memorable 
evening when they were all togetlier at the cottage. Tic 
and Honour, it is true, had beeVi together alone before 
the party returned from Ellerdale. Their conversation, 
though on indifferent subjects, had been of the moat 
agreeable character. Honour appeared that afternoon lo 
ho sipgularly happy; a serene hut heartfelt joy beamed 
in'lh®’ countenance and permeated her whole being. She 
was filled with an unspeakable joy to be thus in friendly 
►^mtcrcourae with one, who, though he knew it not, pos- 
sessed an absolute power over her ; who stirred the inner 
depths of her soul, and called forth its best and purest 
treasures. lie felt the fascination that his own influence 
called forth, but to him it seemed that the magic power 
resided in her, and that he alone was its slave. He 
asked her to sing, to sing the songs that he loved best — 
the songs that his soul held sacred ; and while she was 
yet singing, the party returned from Ellerdale, aud'witli 
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tluem, as we know, tlie man whom he considered to be 
his 

Profoundly impressed with the sincerest and noblest 
sentiment of love, as his heart was at that moment, he 
determined to remain there through the evening, in com- 
}»any with them both, that he might, if possible, discover 
of a certiynty, what were her real feelings towards Mr. 
Derwent. Not a look nor a word escaped him ; and to him 
it appeared plain as* daylight, that no electric touch 
vibrated in Honour’s soul lo word or look; she was calm 
and unimpassioned before him, and never had the young 
curate been more agreeable, or produced to greater ad- 
\aptage the wealth of a naturally rich and highly culti- 
vated mind. Honour, though amiable and attractive 
still, was no longer the love-ijspired woman whose eveiy 
move^iient, and look, and tone, seemed only the outward 
response of an inward l^rmony. 

If there is truth in looks that express the soul, she 
loves me better than she loves him!” mused he, with an 
inward joy that nu words ^ould have given utterance 
to, as he sat silent, and ajtparently indiiferent to all that 
wont forward, amj while Mrs, Dutton, from behind her 
hand'Sereen, was scrutinizing Loth him and Honour, 
with the most excited alarm, though the conclusion she 
iinally drew% tended in some measure to abate her 
anxiety, * 

To ascertain still more clearly. Honour’s feelings with 
regard to Mr. Derwent, it was, that Mr. El worthy pro- 
posed and arranged the party to Ellerdale, of wliicli the 
curate was to make one. Thi§ day, said he to himself, 
shall be decisive one wray or another. That excursion 
did not take place, and Mrs. Dutton, as wo know, left 
behind her a poisoned arrow, which was intended to he 
moifal, as far as regained every sentiment of love in the 
heart of her relative. # 

Mr, Derwent,” said she, is pi smaller. If she 
cannot catch a richer lover she will take him. 1 have 
from her own lips, the most* unequivocal avowal rf her 
regard for him; he is under the power of her fascinatioD, 
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BO much so, indeed, that he dare not avow his love until 
she permits it, and she will only pennit it if no rhettcr 
lover is to he had. Bevrare of the syren — of the fair, 
fascinating woman, who under tlic simple guise of a 
schoolmistress, is laying skilful traj)s to catch you — you, 
tlio honest, the true, the unsuspecting!” 

Such was the sj^irit of her final warning. I^is natural 
caution was called forth; he romemhered the plausible, 
cunning, and smooth guile of Itichard Elworthy; he re- 
membered that the most dangbrous sin hears the nearest 
resemhlance to virtue; he said, “ if there is double-dealing 
in Honour Mildmny, Avho shall distinguish between truth 
and cunning? Nevertheless, 1 will pause; if she has W 7 II- 
ingly drawn IVIr. Derwent within the magic s])hero of 
her fascinations I withdraT^from it; thank God^ 1 have 
yet the power of free will. If, however,” mused Jie, in 
another mood, “she is true, and^pure as I believed hei% 
and this ib hut anotlier phase of Mrs. Dutton’s falsehood 
and sclfibhncss, of which I have already had so many 
proofs, there needs hut a little time to make it all 
right.” 

Then came Jfrs. Dutton’s letter. I/i a little while its 
unpleasant effect^ also became somewhat deadened, and 
he merely replied to her, that witli regard to the charges 
against Miss Mildmay, he should, in ill probability, ho 
able himself to test their truth or falsehood; for the pre- 
sent, therefore, he could say no more, than to warn her 
against propagating accusatioiiH, so injurious to the cha- 
racter of a young lady as these were. The letter was a 
sVexation unspeakable, hfrs. Duttoift said not a word 
of it to any one. Not an individual of her family knew 
that there was any cause for anxiety or apprehension re- 
garding ]\[r. Elworthy; they took such little interest in 
the young schoolmistrc'^s, of whoiy their mother castially 
Bppl^c, that not one of them cared to remember the name. 
WKat need, indeed, was there that they should ? 

As regarded Uonour, herself, after the terrible evening 
when<she and Mr. Derwent ^ame to a definite understand- 
^ing, a cloud seemed altogether to fall over her life* and 
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ppos])ccts. Tidings Roon<^ reached her that Mr. Derwent 
was ill; that he was going immediately to leave, and that 
Mr. Lang^haw was looking out for a new curate. The 
Gather was intolerably had; it ^as that broken, dreary 
winter A^eather, in which there is no stability; no con- 
tinuance of frost to make the air fresh and invigorating; 
no pure cl^ecrful snow; nothing hut a damp, cold atmos- 
phere, the dirty, forlorn earth, and the leaden dreary 
shy; it was weather A denressing to the mind as to the 
body. The short light oT the winter day was entirely 
occupied by the duties of the school, winch, though still 
consoientiously performed, seemed to Tlonour to have lost 
all. their interest, all their productiveness of good. 

Honour’s heart smote her, as if she had, someway or 
other, been guilty of a crimes When in the now total aV 
sence^f tlio young minister, she took up the hook he had " 
been accustomed to uRe,tand Went through the Saturday’lt 
routine ot Bible questions. Tears fell on the page, and 
her heart seemed as heavy as lead; there seemed no 
longer any \itality in her instruction. 

“There is no use teaching the children in this way V* 
said she to hersel£; “ 1 must rouse myself, and put aside 
all these miserable thoughts. God knows that 1 have 
done what was right; hu? niy duties must not he neglected^ 
Better, by far, up the school at once, than stand 
among tlio children self-absorbed as I do!’' 

A few moments sufficed for these thoughts; she closed 
the hook and dismissed the class, which she was iucapa«> 
hie of attending to. 

“ Miss Mildmay doesnH do the Bible questions welU*^ 
said the little girls, one to another. “ Is it because Mr, 
Derwent is going i I wonder whether he will come to 
the school again before he leaves. Dwis]^ ho would, it 
was ^0 nice when lie c^e ! ” • 

It was whispered here and there in the Dale, first es 
a great secret, and then it was openly talked of,* that 
Miss Mildmay would not have Mr. Derwent, and there- 
fore he was going. ** Why ^uld she not have him?” 
people asked. “Oh, what a pity it was!” said ohe. 
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^‘Wliat a shame!” said another. They wondered \vhat 
Mr. Elworthy would say, for he liked him so muck* and 
they were so friendly, how sorry he would be to part with 
him! 

Other people said, there was something que<'r about 
it, for that }>oor Miss Mildmay looked quite ill, and some- 
body had seen her crying behind hei prayer-book at 
church. It was certaiuly very incomprehensible, for 
eveiyb6dy had thought that the^ were just made for 
each other. ^ 

Young Broadbent, who, however, had not miisteied 
courage to go and speak of his troubled lovc-affaiis with 
Mr. l3ervi ent, whom as the supposed fortunate lover,, he 
had so greatly envied, now felt tlio deepest syiu}>athy 
with him in his unknown trquhlc; nevertheless, it alioided 
lun) a little consolation to discover that theio wcrc^ other 
men croshed in love besides himself, and ceitainly even 
moio seiiously crossed; for his Agnes loyed him, although 
their liicnds were for the present adverse, and though even 
Christie o' Lily-garth had, now taken it into liis head 
that the lovers must wait two or three } cars before he 
would consent, which was quite a new trouble, for Christie 
hitherto had been as accordant as possible. Yes, even 
spite of all this, his case was certainly better than the 
poor curate’s, whatever the real trutli ynight be. 

In the midst of this unhappy and agitated time, the 
indisposition of Mrs. Mildina}, though it did not amount 
to illness, still continued. She was wholly coniined to 
the house, and jprincijially to her bed-room, which could 
be made much warmer tl’aii the parlour, so that unless 
l^|onour sat wholly when at home m her mother’s cham- 
ber, which that good lady would not permit on account 
of htr being cjnhiied through the day in the close school- 
room, her evenings were spent alcjne in the little pahour, 
either in reading to herself, in silent needlework, or in 
music, to whieh she had no listener. 

One Sunday, it was about a month after Mrs. Dutton’s 
jdepatture, Mrs* Mildmay'* was somewhat better; the 
pyeathcr had changed, and though there was the com- 
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Jmencement of settled frost, the air was more refreshing 
to a house-bound invalid. She said, therefore, tliat 
b6c would come down stairs and spend the evening in the 
little parlour. It seemed to Honour like an omen of 
better times; she closed every crevice about the window 
with fdldcd paper; she let down the white muslin curtains 
to keep cait the draughts in a slight degree; made up a 
good fire, swept the Ij^arth, d3*ew the sofa near to it, and 
soon saw her mother wrapped in a large shawl, reclining 
upon it. 

• Honour sat down also near her, and felt that deep joy 
which assured affection gives to every loving human 
h(»art. “ Well, at least,” thought she to herself, there 
is one love which can never disappoint me; never cause 
me any pain or sorrow, and that is niy mother’s I Thank 
God,* that she is spared to me! for without her, how 
desolate would my life®becomc!” 

“We must get Mr. Elworthy,” said Mrs. Mild- 
may, speaking quite cheerfully, and interrupting her 
daughter’s thoughts, “to lut us have new fastenings to . 
the u indows, if wo stay here another winter — ^they are so 
bad that they dcfti’t hold the casements tight; they are 
very bad iu my bed-rgom, and if he woulJi inclose the 
outer door with a little porch, which we could make very 
pretty iu summer with preepers, it would be a vast 
improvement, and make the house much warmer, and it 
would not be very expensive either. I have been thinks 
ing over all these things as 1 lay in bed up-stairs. 1 
fancy this must have been a common labourer’s cottage 
at one time, it fs so slightly ^uilt, although it kkoks so 
pretty in summer. But if^ we stay here another winter, 
certainly must have it done, even if wo do i{ at our 
own expense. But now play me something, will you, my 
darling,” said she, after Honour had acquiesced in the 
proposed improvements. “ Play me that beautiful j!art 
of the Messiah, and sing the words, ‘ Comfort ye,' eom- 
fort ye, my people.’ ”, 

Honour sat down to the piano, and played the’ piece 
which her mother had asked for. She sang f6r aottie 
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lime, then Buddenly ceasing, put her hands before her 
face and wept. * 

“ My child! my Tlonoui! my darling! what is aiuiss?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Mildmay, starting from the sofa. Honour 
rose, wiped her eyes, re-seated with gentle violence her 
mother; wrapped her again in the shawl, and then drawing 
a low seat, sate down by her side and took licrdiand ten- 
derly. , 

“Do tell me, my Honour, w;hat is amiss with you?** 
said poor Mrs. Mildmay, really distressed. 

“Oh, I don’t know; it is very foolish!** said Honour^ 
^*but I cannot help it!** and dropping her head to the 
sofa where her mother lay, again she wept passionately. 

Presentl}', however, she commanded her feelings, and 
said, “there something iirthat beautiful piece of music 
which is very affecting to me. 1 played it so many vimes 
to Mr. Elworthy; and someway, clearest mother, every- 
thing seems so changed here now. You are ill, and then 
there is all this unhappiness about poor Mr. Derwent, and 
nil the trouble and misery which I have caused him; and 
I cannot help thinking, but that that meddling Mrs. 
Dutton has said sonietbing to prejudice Mr. Elworthy 
against us. I feel sure of it! |;»e never comes to the 
school now. The whole place, everything, seems so 
changed now,** said she with< a deep afgh, “ I even feel 
changed myself; my feelings about the school are changed; 
and it is such a miserable thing td lose confidence in our- 
selves! 1 used to think that 1 could do so much good by 
means of the school. I loved every little child in it, and 
I felt such great interesf ‘in many of the parents, even 
some of the very poorest and Aost nelgecte<l. But some- 
way, as 1 said, everything seems to have been delusion; 
as if I had been only deceiving myself with the id^ of 
doing great things; and God, pcifnaps to punish me, or 
to &et me right, shows me that I cannot; that indeed 1 
have done mischief rather than good ! Oh, these thoughts 
make me very tmhappy, an(] 1 do not know even whether 
wo ought to stay here; but then where are we to go? 
1 pray earnestly that God will guide us right! and I am 
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siiro/* continued she, ‘‘as I sat iu church this morning — 
it wf#> poor Mr. Derwent’s turn to preach, and some 
6ti anger oftieiated for the time — and 1 felt that it was I 
who had driven him away from a wide field of such great 
u^'Cfnlness, and where everybody lovrf him, I felt hum- 
bled and ashamed; but when I saw J\[r. El worthy so cold 
and stern^ walk past me and the children, as though 
he 100 was angry, as most likely he is, into his pew, it 
quite went to my heSrt, and 1 thought that certainly I 
could not stay here, thatlL ought not to stay here!’’ 

She paused ; an expression of the deepest trouble was 
on her countenance, and in her large, and now teailess 
eyes. Her mother pressed the hand which she still held 
with the tenderest affection; she looked down, as it were, 
into the very depths of hci; daughter’s soul, and read 
thcre^thc secret which she had half suspected; there was 
the deepest, the most iLffectlonate sympathy iu lier voice 
as she now spoke, but she spoke cheerfully. 

“Mydailmg,” she said, “this is all a very natural 
re-action of feeling. You g-re over-fatigued, both mind 
and body; you ha\e had a great trial to bear; you have 
suffered almost ag much perhaps as l^Ir. Derwent, though 
in a different way; but that will pass over, and on his 
part, he is too conscief/tious, he knows his duty too well 
to himself and •others, to sacrifice everything to an 
unrequited attachment; lie will rise from tfiis depres- 
sion perhaps better man, and certainly with as many 
elements Sf happiness and usefulness witiiin himself as 
ever; and as for you — thank heaven! that you have tluo 
Christmas holidays just at ^aud; the relaxation and 
repose that they will afford you will restore all your 
interest in the school. As to Mr. Elworthy, whatever 
Mrs. Dutton may have done or said to prejudice him 
agdtnst us, I have toc^mucli laith in the uprightness and 
justice of his character to believe that any prejudice <can 
ultimately influence him. Mrs. Dutton is a mif^chievous, 
match-making woman, and whatever she has said and done 
has, we know, had reference to Mr. Derwent, whom, as 
you remember, she was determined that you should 
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marry. Her interference terminated tlie whole affair, 
that is all. Neither Mr. Elworthy, nor any oua else, 
would blame you for refusiug a man whom you could not 
love; the case is simply that.” 

. The calm way iif which her mother looled at these 
thini^s re-assured Honour greatly. 

“I’oor fellow!” she said, speaking of Mr.^ Derwent, 
‘‘he left Wayland-*dale yesterday — the childieu told me 
80 . The last two days he spent dt the Hall. IVlr. El- 
worthy sent the carriage for Him on Thursday. 1 am 
glad he was at the Hall, he liked Mr. Elworthy so much, 
thoy were such good friends, and he would be much more 
comfortable there than at his own cottage. Mrs. Ilav^es 
would take such great care of him, I am sure,” said she, 
smiling; “and I dare bay he And Mr. Elworthy would have 
beautiful conversations together! Oh! it i^ecms so strange 
to me,” continued Honour, againoSpeaking in a voice of 
the deepest feeling, “to think of all the pain nridirouWe 
I ha\e occasioned to that good young man, and every- 
thing has come about so quu?kly, and has produced fucli 
a change in everybody — everybody but that good Christie 
0* Lily-garth. I«aw him to-day as I ^*ame from church, 
and stopped to speak to him. It did me good to hear 
his strong, cordial voice, speakirig a kind and respectful 
greeting out of that brave, stout heart his. If ever I 
were in trouble and wanted aid or council from any one, 
I would ask it from Christie, rather than from any one 
else in the Dale, and 1 am sure he would ^vc sound 
counsel and good aid, too.” 

Thus the mother and daughter sat tmd talked; they 
talked long of the past, and of the present, and of what 
the future might have in store for them, and through all 
was mingled a trust in God and a cheerful hope c\cn in 
life, spile of the many sorrows ancj, the^many trials vT.iich 
it presented. 

“But now wc will have a little consolation from the 
great consoler himself,” said Mrs. Mildmay, after that 
long 'Conversation which Had seemed to cement their 
1 ^ hearts stijD closer bo each other. “Bead the Sermon on 
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' the IVIonnt, as it is ^iven in St. Matthew, and thi^two 
following chapteis,fbr in them are wonderful things- — the 
divines" wisdom and the profoundest philosophy.” 

Honour read, then dosed the hook and they sat for a 
while in deep silence, the blessed influence of those holy 
wonls having descended inta their hearts. 

The following day Mr. Elworthy called at the school, 
lie rode ddwn, and his groom held his horse while lie 
hta} cd. Tliere was afdegree of constraint in the man- 
ners hotlf of Honour and hfmsejf, and he was \cry grave, 
though kind. lie remarked that she did not look well, 
and regretted to Lear of the prolonged indisposition of 
Mrs, Mildmay. He said that he had heard from Christie 
o’ Lily-garth that Honour was not well, and he feared 
that the confinement of the school was too much for her. 
He did not, however, tell he? what Clftistie had added 
as a probable suruiisc ; he said *^he feared that she had 
something on her niimf; ma’ppen she was troubled for 
poor Mr. Deiwent’s sake, or ma’ppeii it was for some- 
body else — there was no saving; only this was sure, her 
looks were not so lightsome as they were when she first 
came into these narts.” Of this Mr. Elworthy said 
nothing. Ostensibly he had come merely to the school 
in consequence of Chrhtie’s information regarding the 
state of her healtl^ and he now strongly urged upon her 
to break up the school a wc^sk earlier than had been pro- 
posed for the Christmas holidays, that she might th« 
' sooner he able to recruit her strength, 

A few days afterwards, on the first half-holiday, m 
fact, he called at, the cottage to inquire after Mrs. Mild- 
may. The clear frosty weather continued, and Mrs. 
IMildmay was better; the cold, slant rays of the Decem- 
ber sun were shining into the little parlour as he entetedj 
Hqnijar was at her needlewoik, and her mother was read- 
ing aloud. He had nSt been in the house since tlyit 
o\ entful evening w hon the party had returned from IjlleTr 
dale. Again there ivas an evident constraint, and he 
addressed himself alone to Mus. Mildmay, glancing,J&oin 
time to time, at Honour grave looks of keen santtiny^ 
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as Ip had done on the first evening of their meeting in the 
porch at Lily-garth. • ^ 

Mrs. Mildmay was perfectly at her ease; she inquired 
afte)r Mrs. Dutton, and received satisfactory intelligence 
of her arrival at home and present health; she was very 
deep, ho said, in marriage-preparations, which was aii 
occupation greatly to her taste. There was nothing 
either bitter or angry in his manner of spealiing of her, 
hut the grave, searching expression of his eye as lie 
turned it upon Honour, when* ho said these wofds, luado 
her instantly cast down hers. Good Mrs. Mildmay, who 
saw nothing of this, ventured now to ask after Mr. Der- 
went, and Honour listened with breathless anxiety with- 
out daring to look towards him, as lie replied that Mr. 
Derwent was better; that he had himself taken him a 
couple of stages on his journey; that he had heard from 
him since his arrival at- Durhaqi, where he was staying 
with his uncle, and where he would probably remain till 
the spring, when ho talked of making a tour into tho 
North of Europe. ‘*T have advised him to do so,** said 
Mr. El worthy, as though te were speaking of a stran- 
ger, for his wisl\,was to convey pleasant intelligence to 
Honour, and to set her mind at ease, which was best 
done in this way; *‘the joumej is one wdiieli he will 
greatly enjoy,** said he; “and his present Scandinavian 
studies, to which he will devote Inniself with double 
energy this winter, will enrble him to turn it to still 
greater advantage. On his return, it is probable that 
tlie living' which his uncle has in store for him may be 
vacant; all, therefore, promises extrem,ely'well for him.” 
Mr. Elworthy then said, that he was entrusted with 
messages of unfeigned respect from him to his friends at 
cottage. 

deep silence eOsued; and Honour, 'whose fe^fings 
^ wpre deeply excited, left the roofn. When she returned 
)i}ie WAS gone. 

Although the December sun had set, and the chill 
dusi; of evening began to<gloom the earth, and even to 
penetrate into die little parlour. Honour felt unusually 
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cheerful. A load was taken of her heart as regarded 
Mr. Derwent. She sang to her mother iu the cveniug 
like if warbling bird. 

“ I have not heard you sing so well for these many 
mouths,” said her mother, and tlien sank injto a long 
train of thought, which, at that time, she did not com- 
municate to her daughter. 

ITonoiu* played and sang, as though she would never 
weary; as though sh# would thus give utterance to an 
inexpressible joy in her own soul, and her mother mused 
still on many things with a growing hope and unqualified 
satisfaction. 

The conversations which Mr. Elworthy had with Mr, 
Derwent during the two days that he spent in Jiis com- 
pany, had not only rendered Mrs. Dutton’s assertions 
nugatory with respect to lldliour, hut had* also .substan- 
tially* shaken his faith in hla sister-in-law’s truth and 
honour. Little, indeed, tiad she calculated the effect cither 
of the letter or of her interference. Her interference had 
hastened the catastrophe which she would have wished 
111 every way to prevent, ancf the effect of her letter was 
more injurious to herself than to any one else. Nay, 
indeed, as far as llonour and her mother were concerned, 
it created a reaction in». their favour, and Mr. Elworthy, 
who -was as just as he was generous and warm-hearted, 
independently of his own private feelings, became im- 
patient to retrieve the wrong which lio had done to tliese 
^ excellent women, even by a momentary thought. But 
the principal agent in it all was Mr. Derwent himself. 

Elworthy,” ijaid he, on the morning of tlicir sepafi^- 
tion, and while they were tog^lier in the carriage, I 
cannot part with you without congratulating you on your 
good fortune. Miss Mildmay loves you I have thought so 
lon^f-foared it, I might more justly say. She is the very 
wife Tor you. God hal sent her hero for that purpose; 
andt pardon me, my friend, if I seem to have been spy 
upon your secret feelings; but, if I am not greatly mis- 
taken, you also love her — hav# loved her long. I B0,w it 
dimctly — ^lovers’ eyes are very keen and jealous, anfl 
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many a time has this conviction made my heart die 
within me, for I knew which of us must bo preferred. I 
believe 1 mentioned my suspicion of your preferenee for 
her to ]\lrs. Dutton, when she wished to persuade me 
that I was more fortunate than I believed myself to be. 
God knows how precious is Miss Mildmay’s happiness to 
my soul, although mine is shipwrecked, and therefore, I 
will not part from you, until I have urged ujTon you to 
imito your fate to that of this nobKs, this inestimable girl. 
Your property must not descciid unworthily — as it will, 
unless you marry. There is not one of your good dalos- 
poople — there is no one who knows you, far or near, who ' 
is not selfishly interested in your remaining unmarried, 
who would not rejoice that you should marry. People 
may talk of money; hut what do you want with money ^ — 
you have more than enough; you want the uohle \rife to 
use it with you, to aid and carry out }our good and 
beautiful plans for the well-being of the people around 
you; you want a pure-minded, enlightened, and aflToctiou- 
ate mother for the children who shall come after } ou. 
All this is very important to you; and she is tlie woman 
who would be all^this, who would nobly grace your house 
and your name. 

Can I, my dear sir,*’ contisraed he, speaking with a 
degree of enthusiasm which had sustained him tlirough 
this parting trial, “ can I giie you a higher proof of my 
esteem and admiration for yourself, than by counsel] in g 
you tlius, or can I give a higher proof of my regard lor » 
her than by the same thing? — I cannot! Some time or 
» other, you can tell hereof these, my farewell words to 
you, my earnest ad vice — but you need no advising; your 
ewn heart is your truest counsellor, and it lia*) advised 
^ same — long before I spoke,” 

He was silont. 

4 Mr. El worthy pressed his hani, ** God bless you, my 
dear fellow!” said he; ‘‘let no one say that the rade of 
martyrs is at an end. This is true heroism. I know 
none greater. She shalk know it, and we will both of 
us love and bless you.” 
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CHAPTEll XII. 


The oliildren Lad holiday. Tt was now near Christmas, 
At wliidi tinie the Dulo would he full of festivity. As if 
in accordance with the spirit of the seasofl the earth andi 
the *ky wcie hiigJit aijfl pure; snow covered the Dale and 
the brown Felh; the sun shone brilliantly by day, and a 
jouni^ moon, with all her myriad stars, b} night, as if 
on purpose to lic^ht the social dales-people from house to 
house, as they would pi ogress in their great merry-making 
parties through the twelve nights of Christmas. For 
some time past, Honour and her mother had been im ited 
to one of these old-faJiioned social gatherings at Lily- 
garth, on the J^turday after Clirihtraas-day, which fell 
this 3 Tar on a Thursday. "Mrs. Mildmay was to go there 
during tlie day, if she were well enough; and warm roome^ 
and largo fires, and a hearty welcome, ensured her every 
comfort when she was once there, more especially as she 
was to remain ^11 night, ^is invitation was of long 
standing, and Mr. Derwent Limself had been included in 
it; hut things were strangely altered since then; never* 
ibelchh Christie would not hear of the party being given 

“We must showgtnem as much kindness as we jan; 
>vc must try to make their lives pleasant amongst us,’^ 
^t^id he, “ so IVe a great mind to ask the squire to come 
too; he likes a meny-makiftg as well as anybody and 
as it’s K^aturday niglit, folks won’t stay late. But I*Bi 
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sorry for my poor lass, though, and young Broadbnit^ 
but I won’t have him coming after her at present, aj^ I’ve 
told him. They are both but young; in two or threO 
years they’ll know their own minds better!” 

So the pretty Agnes, in the midst of the general joy, 
cried, because young Broadbent was not to be invited to 
Lily-garth; and never did she feel so great an inclination 
as now to do as her lover prayed her — niarry hftn as soon 
as he came of age, in spite of everybody, and set off with 
him and his twelve hundred pounds to America. 

Two days before Christmas-day, Mrs, 11 awes came 
down from the Hall in the covered maiket-cart, bringing 
with her a bountiful Christmas present of good cheer, 
which would supply the larder for many a day, and tlie 
cellar for tw'elve months at least. She also presented a 
note from Mr.* Elworthy, Containing an invitation for 
Honour and her mother to spei^d the twelve days of 
Christmas at the Hall; some other of his fiiends, both 
ladies and gentleman, mostly from a distance, being also 
invited. They accepted tJ^is invitation with pleasure. 
It was a bright day in every ‘sense, as bright and genial 
outwardly as a winter day could be; and Honour, now 
wholly released from her school duties, -wrapped herself 
in furs and velvet, and went out a walk. 

She passed the church-yard and saw,^s she had often 
before done, the white inarblo tomb of Mrs. Elworthy. 
She walked slowly as she read the inscription, though 
this was not the first time. She read: — “ Sacred to the 
memory of Ellinor, the beloved wife of William Elworthy, 
of Wast-Hall, in this parish, who died 1 7th of September, 
18 — , aged 28 years; au^ also of William, the infant 
s<||| of the above, who died 26th of April, 1 8 — , aged 
s^en months.” 

The remainder of the tablet was uninscribed. It 
woifld only be filled up when thc^^iusband and father 
slept with his beloved ones. 

Whilst she thus lingered for a moment, she was joined 
by Ufr Elworthy hinmelf. tile made no remark as to 
what she had been looking at, but simply said, that if 
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she were intending to walk, he should like to bo her 
companion. 

They left tho church-yard, and crossing the bridge, 
took the road which led them over the Lower Fells 
towards Ellerdale, i^lierc as yet Honour had never been. 
As they were, however, now on foot, they could not do 
more than gain a distant view into this fine valley from 
tlie Iiigh find oj»cn ridge of the Lower Fells. 

There was something, eithei in the pure bright winter 
air, or in Honour’s own frelinoa, which gave an unusual 
elasticity to h<^* steps, and 'ivoiidcrful brightness to her 
oycb, as hlic thuij walked by the side of Mr. El worthy. 
J)Oth w'cro hilont, hut to her the silence was agreeable. 
A dee]) peace, as regarded the past, had .settled down 
upon lier soul; she could now bear to thiuk and even ft 
speak of Mr. Derwent; she i^menibercd Imn only as the 
friend w'ho had silffcred manfully for her; as one who 
liad hrav' ly combatted through one of the great conflicts 
of life, and had gained the hardest victory — the victory 
over liiinself. Such compierors win the true palms of 
life. Honour knew this, and*ahe rejoiced for him, though 
she had sufFored with him. 

Thus she thouglit of him as she walked by Elwortliy’s 
side, ami something ak'ti to that old happy feeling filled 
her soul, which hjf,d caused her to rejoice when they firat 
drove into the Dale, amid *the .sounds and scents of the 
Bummcr-niglit, with the woodlarks singing round thezb^ 

' aud the >illagc chimes uttering a holy, melodious wel- 
come. 

‘‘Yonder, whgro those oak-woods stretch darkly to 
the right, is Oakenshaw,” said Mr. El worthy, as they 
stood on tho^ hill-top together, looking far beyond into 
Ellerdale, which now lay brilliantly while in the sun- 
lighjpd snow. “ You cannot sec the house, but it is a 
small, dark- red biick ^ouse, built in very good styjp, 
with a great number of picturesque windows, which 
catch the sunset in a most extraordinary manner. I 
have bought Oakenshaw, amk there is none of my. pro- 
perty that pleases me oO well as this purchase. I was 
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fond of the place as a boy; an old, very distant relative, 
lived there at that time, and I spent many happy months 
of my boyhood there. My father expected the property 
would have been left to him, but it was left to his brother, 
who boon ran through it. It passed into various hands 
since then, and has had no regular occupant of late, so 
that it has fallen into neglect But nothing could injure 
the beauty of its bituation, and its own intiinsic and 
peculiar character as a hou«e. When spring comes, we 
must go over to see it!” All^^his ho said in the mo it 
natural maimer as if he already associated Honour with 
him as co-proprietor of Oaken&haw. 

They turned their faces homeward. Mr. Elworthy 
said something about the bright expression of Honour's 
countenance that morning, and the freedom of her 
step. 

“ There is a delicious influeneo,” replied bhe, blushing 
still more deeply, “in a day like this; and besides the 
free, solitary spirit that seems to belong to these hill- 
tops, always does me good. 1 think tlie air here is vei> 
pure and invigorating, mo^e so than in the south. 1 
shall never forget,” continued she, with animation, “ the 
first evening when vfo drove into the Bale. All seemeil 
so calm and delicious, so filled *with a pure and happy 
life: it was the strangest efi’ect; anij. 1, who was not 
wholly well at that time, felt it deeply. Someway, it 
i|eeined as if we had left all our old sorrows and anxieties 
behind us in tlie busy world; as if in approaching Ihib 
region we had passed by that cross which Christian found 
on his journey, and that in our cas 9 , as in his, the 
burden had dropped oif at its foot. And tl;en the next 
morning, when, because I could not sleep, I rose caily, 
almost as early as the lark, and saw a silvery veil of 
mist lifted up from the valley, which lay beforj» me 
beautiful, so calm, and firei&n! how happy 1 felt, 
and .with so strange a happiness, I could not help prais- 
ing God for it, and praying that he would my 

life^usc^^ul amid such lieavonly scenes! But,’’ contint^ed 
Honour, “ something must be deducted from this perhaps 
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for tKo entliusiasm 'which mere novelty creates. Fcelinga 
(if »o exalted a character, are not the best for us. (fod 
sends tJio storm and cloud as well as the sunshine; how 
else could wo enjoy the sunshine as wo ou^ht? And there 
is a grand, an immortal influence for good,” continued 
slie, cfler a pause, “even in battling with the storm. 
The oak-treo has strength for a thousand tempests, and 
the ]iuui<tn soul is brought nearer to the godlike tho 
severer the conflict tlirough which it passes.” 

Jhinour was silent. Idhe had spoken aloud some of 
her most inner thoughts: she had spoken as of old, in 
the old, cordial, contiding voice, every tone of which 
vibrated to Klworthy’s heart; but since the times of that 
former familiar intercourse, though so few words and of 
such meagre intelligence had been exchanged between 
them, e\ eiits had occurred ^ieh had drawn them closer 
than* ever to (‘ach other. Her words had reference to 
tin**, and so he understood them. 

n<' looked at her as she walked thoughtfully by his 
filled with youthful grace and strengtli — strength 
of mind as well as body — alid he recalled tho words she 
liad just spoken. “1 prayed God that lie would make 
ni/ life useful iRnid such heavenly scenes!” lie re- 
called, also, the parting words of poor Derwent, not 
oin* of which wag without its effect. Then a strange sort 
of vv aking dream past over his soul, like a mysterious 
intelligence. It seemed to him as though lie had known 
and loved Honour for years- —as though the time had 
never been when he had not known and loved her — as 
though she were, in some incomprelumsiblo manner, his 
dead wife restored to him. ^It was but for a moment, 
and then ho seemed to wake from it into a still clearer 
knowledge of his own heart. lie knew it well ; he loved 
Il^our with a deep, unutterable affection, even as he 
liad loved his forinoi^ wife; and a sincere joy tilled his 
whole being, and tliat deep peace, which always aeclbm- 
panies the acknowledgement of truth, sunk down upon 
his soul. • # . • 

Honour and her mother passed the Christinas week at 
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the Hall, with a number of other guests* It was a 
formal rather than a familiar visit ; Mrs. Mildma^ still 
continued an invalid, and this circumstance, together 
with the number of visiters who were at the Hall, dis- 
appointed Christie and Nelly Fothergill of their company 
at tlie less ambitious Saturday-cvemng party at Lily- 
gartli. 

There was a deal of cheeiful, seasonable Occupation 
for the visitors at Wast-hall' — ^for the gentlemen, skating 
on Wast- water, shooting on the hills, or riding and driving 
for all, into some of tlie heautiful, though now wintry, 
scenes of the neighhouihood. Mr. El worthy was the 
best of hosts; the ladiC'* were delighted with him, and 
yet wondered why none of the Duttons were of the party. 
They had not hoen invited. Honour took a high place 
among the guests; for thoiigh but the poor schoolmis- 
tress of the Dale, her beauty, her great natural talimts, 
as well as her many accomplishments, made her neces- 
sary for the general entertainment, while the tone of 
high breeding about her, and the unpretending simplicity 
of her manners, caused no one to be oUended by her 
admission into their society. 

Mr. El worthy secretly prided himself upon her pre- 
sence among them, lie rejoiceil to see her, humble 
schoolmistress though slie w^as, in upiversal request; 
and he delighted to hear her praise spoken by all. Yet 
no one of the gue'^ts suspected his love for her. There 
was, in fact, a constant succession ot guests going and 
coming; few, if ari^^ remaining there through tlie whole 
week, BO that none had very much time to become cen- 
sorious critics. Every one left speaking in her praise; 
one or two gentlemen were susjiected of having lost tlieir 
hearts, and not a few of the ladies said, that if Mr. 
Elworthy wore at all likely to marry agdin, this l^^iss 
Mildmay was just the right person for him; hut, of 
coursq, he never would ! they were quite sure of that ! 
but if he did, what would the Duttons say! 

Th§ ^ristmas gaieties and the Christmas holidays 
were over, and Honour and her mother returned to the 
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cottage. Tlio day before the scliool recommenced ^ 
Honour went to Lily-cjarth to inquire after poor Nelly 
Fothergill, who, having fallen down on tlie ice in the 
back-yard, on the very Saturday evening, as she was 
fetching a howl of cream out of the dairy, for the u«!e of 
her guests, had been laid up, poor woman, ever since. 
On Honour’s return she was overtaken by Mr. El worthy, 
who joiuCti her. It w'as a dull afternoon; the frost was 
going, and a leaden <l!oud hung over the Dale, resting, 
as it were, on the Eell-lfead, on cither side, and threat- 
ening to fall later in tlie day in heavy snow. 

“This is a very diflerent day,” said ]\lr. Elworthy, 
addressing her in a low,, earnest voice, “to the one when 
wo stood together on tlio Jjower Fell, looking towards 
hlllerdalo. 1 know that you admit the wonderful similarity 
tliat there often is between Ac outward and the inward. 
IVIy Rfe, then, for ni^ny 3 cars resomhled this valley, 
beneath the leaden sky, which seems to shut it in be- 
tween barren, bleak fells; but the sun, as you know, 
will di.spel thc.H‘ clouds from the valley, and clothe the 
fells witli verdure. There *is, also, a sunny influence, a 
spirit, like the spirit of spring itself, which can produce 
a timilar change *iu me, which has already even done so 
in part.” 

ilc gazed intc^hcr face, into her clear, truthful eyes, 
and continued: — • 

“Comparatively speaking, I am old; I am considered 
so by some, 1 believe; it is true that my youth, and the 
spirit of my youth, has long been past, T have had sor- 
rows more thaij you know qf, and theso blighted my 
youth. But, of course, you never knew me then; never 
knew me other than I am. Vou have seen me under the 
grey, leaden cloud; grave, earnest, .ajid perhaps severe. 
Butj I liavc flattered jnysclf that the sun may yet dissi- 
pate the grey cloud, and that I may yet he happy — 
ha]>py as I have ever coveted to be,Jn the po\^er of 
making others happy. Will the sun wholly dissipate 
the cloud; tell me, 1 Ion our said he, addressing her 

thus familiarly, for the first tmie, and yet with a Voice 
I 2 
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low and solemn. “Tell me, Honour — for you are the sun 
* that can alone brighten the path of iny iloclining life? 
Honour,” continued he, as if ho loved to repeat the 
name; “you know something of me; you know, at all 
events, wliat ray views are, my wishes, and tlie purposes 
of my life. Will you aid them effectually — more than 
"jou othcrwi.'«e can do^ WilJ jou become my wife ? ^ 
. Will you permit <jod thus to accomplish yoiil* prayer, 
by spending your life, as my wtrfc, among my poor 
dalcs-pcople?” *» 

The crimson glow which had sutfiised the countenance 
of Honour at tlie commencement of this address was now 
gone, and the inarhlc paleness of intense feeling had taken 
its place. She stopped; tliey stood face to face, and liis 
fine, deeply-marked countenance was pale and earnest as 
her own. •* 

“1 will!” said she, with pcifecf simplicity and truth, 
giving her liaud at the same time, while tears filled 
her eyes, and again a crimson blush o\crspread her 
face. 

“ May Ood Almighty bless you!” said he, with more 
passion than was common to him, “ and enable me to 
make you as happy as you deserve!” '* 

He wmuld have scaled this pra^’cr with a kiss, hut at 
that moment a female form aj)pearcd iiv sight. »Sho w^as 
walking rapidly, 'wrapped in a^larcc |)laid shawl, and lier 
old black silk gown, now very shabby, was draggled iit 
the miro of the road. She started at the sight of ]\rr. 
Elworthy, for sl^ic knew him, and would have tunied back 
but that she was perceived. Agitatei^ aA she was by 
meeting Mr. Elworthy at that moment face to face, she 
stood and gazed at him from l^ad to foot, and then at 
Honour, with such a peculiar expres«‘ion as rivet ted at 
once the attention of Mr. Elw'orthy. It was Isabel (i(xrr, 
sent hither out of Swale-dalc, as we shall afterwards 
]reil^e« to ascertain for Eicliard Elwortliy whether it was 
v^my true, as he had hoard, that his relative was about 
to De^atried. o 

Mr. Elworthy knew th|it it w^as Isabel; bHt he was 
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tlion too liappy for the unexpected sight of her to cause 
him any difc«turbaiico. 

It Vds not generally known in AVayland-dalo for threw 
moiithh, tliat ]\Ir. Elworthv was to marry Honour Mild- 
may. Christie o’ Lily-garth was the first that knew of 
it, and it afforded hiiii and his family the greatest satis- 
faetion. Christie h<id said, times without end, to his 
wife, that if the squire married again it would he to 
Miss Mildmay. » 

The iirst thing that gnve the dale'^-people an idea of 
some change being at hand, \^as that Mrs. Hawes told 
{■omebody that the Hall Mroiild he finished this summer. 
Some peojde thouolit that Mis. Dutton was couiingdown 
to live there; some said that it an as Squire Cartwright 
and his l.id^ ; but these surmises pleased nobody. 

At length live tiuth csftne out. Tkc squire AA’^as 
goiiiS; to be inarric d to Honour lilildraay, and they were 
to he married on Ma\-uay! 

Mr. Elworthv was impatient for the marriage to take 
plae<*. lie said, an 1 justly, that they knew each other 
Avoll, altboiiidi they had bleu strangers to each other 
till witlilii tAAelvo limuths. Dut his life was wearing on, 
lie «-ai(l, uiul In Had no time to lo&e, therefore ho would 
not have their union d fferred. 

Honour knew^that this unlookcd for marriage would 
he displeasing to Mrs. Ji^uttoii and her family. She 
would not therefore be satisfied until she obtained a pro- 
mise fioin Mr. Elworthv, that her introduction into the 
family should not iittvuly destroy every hope of advantage 
from tlie AVayland-dalo pioporty which the Duttons liad 
BO long cdiGiislicd and ooniidently built upon. Mrs*. 
Dutton’s annuity, she insisted, should be still continued, 
and tlic dangliters Avell remembered iij his will. 

Tiie promise Avas made to her. A baudsomc scttlo- 
meht Avas fixed upon^iersclf, and Mr. Wilbraham, who * 
paid a visit at this time to'both parties, being ag«jin on 
the northern circuit, was consulted by Mr. Elwovthy on 
these matters, and ultimately made one of Uontur’a 
trufitccft under the iicav will. ’ 
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It was in consequence of these monetary arranp^ements 
that Ilonour learned, for the firat time, the name ot Kllinor 
Dutton’s intended husband. The discovery was one of 
painful astf)iii&limeiit, and the true histoi > of her former 
engafirenicnt to !Mr. TJorrocks was now made known to 
Mr. Elworthy. In ITorrocks, Mr. Elnorthy recoG^iiscd 
the authority for Mrs. Dutton’s malicious accusations 
against IJonour; “ She will be nobly a\cnged 1^’ said he, 
“ for fortune, if no higher power, 4i.is made her the uii- 
oonacious agent in defeating his sclfi^h ambition!” 

It wa*> a curious question now, nliethcr ]\lrs. Dutton 
knew of her intended son in-law’s former engagement to 
Ilonour; and it was decided as the wi.^(“>t and best, to 
act as if no such knon ledge twisted. Mr. Elnorthy 
had a secret pleasure in the singular position of all 
partic‘4. ‘ ' 

When all these business arrangements preparatoVy to 
the marriage were made, Mr. El worthy resolved to write 
to Mrs. Dutton, announcing to her, as a matter of form, 
his intended marriage with Miss Mildmay. 

Everytliing, in the mean tiino, had gone on remarkably 
smootlily at Woodbury. Frederick llorrocko had taken 
a house and furnished it handsomely; his mother-in-law 
elect having nearly as much voice m the selection of 
furniture and other things as the young bride herself. 
ITis sister had come from Northhridgo to direct the 
new arrangements, and was to lemain over the marriage, 
and she having been duly instructed by her brother, 
confirmed all that Mrs. Dutton had already heard from 
him relative to Honour IVlildmay. 

Mrs. Dutton wrote a second letter to ijr. Elworthy on 
the strength of this nen ally; but, to her suiqirise, received 
no answer. She persuaded herself that as he was the 
very worst of correspondents, there was no caus^ of 
. alarm. She had, besides, great cotifidenco in her powers 
of fiipjomacy, and she douhtctl not, but that by keeping 
his suspicions alive, all would be safe, until after her 
dataghter’s marriage, whcui she would at once, without 
waiting for invitation, go to AVayland-dalc, and there 
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make herself not only so agreeable, but so useful, that 
sho should be sure of a welcome for an indefinite term; 
and Ihen she detemiincd that it should go hard with 
her, if Honour Mildmay was not dismissed on one plea or 
another. 

Ill the midst of these schemes and plans, when nothing 
was talked of or thought of in her family, but the ap- 
})r()aeUiii£^ nuptials, the terrible letter from Mr. Elworthy 
arrived. Mrs. Dutto* was sitting in her dressing-room, 
bcf(n*e a table covered witJi ribbon and lace, with her mil- 
liner, the most gossiping woman in Woodbury, who was 
7)re]>ariiig a wedding-cap for her, when the servant en- 
tered with this letter. 

“From uiy brother-in-law — Elworthy,” observed she, 
taking It, and slowly breaking it open, while she said, 
“ 1 told 3 ' 0 ii Mi'^s Wadhains,*! think, of Mr. E [worthy’s 
handt>oiue ]>resent to Flliiior; lie is the most generous 
creature in the w'ctrJd. * I hope this letter is to say he is 
coming to the wedding, as we wish him to do, for ho was 
always extremely fond of Fllinor.” 

She said no more, for h#r eye had already caught a 
few terrible wordh. She read it through, wdtliout faint- 
ing, without nyAcrics — without evincing any outward 
sign of the pang of rare, and of the eonsternation w’hich 
it occasioned. She read it a second time, not because 
she had failed in understivnding it the first, hut because 
she could not help it. 8he was fascinated by it, ns the 
bird is said to be fascinated by the snake; and as the 
bird tails dead into the serpent’s jaw's without any out- 
ward sign of injury, so seemed it now. Without any 
outward sign oi the terrible \leath wdthin, Mrs. Dutton 
sat and talked to the inillincr about ribbons and lace; 
and then,* rising calmly, went to her own chamber when, 
boltuig the door, she sat down and gave way to the 
astoni&hmeiit — to tiie^ indignation — to the agony — ^to 
the anguish, like death, which this letter had ^c(fm- 
municated. 

There was then an end o^all her hopes — of a^•ber 
daughter*^* prospects! At first she thought of keeping 
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no terms, but of shouting forth, as it were, the injury 
'wrbich she and her children were about to sustain, 
through an interloping wonian, whose charactet she 
believed she had the power of ruining for ever. This 
was her first impulse; her second was to conceal the 
tidings from every living soul, at least until after Ellinor’s 
marriage, which otherwise it might fatally ii»terfere 
with. And, besides, a faint hope whispered to her that^ 
perliaps, after all, he might notii marry. Marriages, 
which appeared settled, oft^m i’id not taho place. The 
old bitter hatred arose tenfold in her heart towards 
Honour, and she again determined to prevent the mar- 
riage if possible, at any cost. 

According!}', while keeping thivS terrible secret within 
her own breast, and acting the h\po(*rite to all the 
world; talking almost moreUhan ever of her dear, kind 
brother El worthy, and his groat aflection for her ditugli- 
ters, she wrote to him such a loiter as her excited and 
really wounded heart dictated, , 

She upbraided him with the desertion of thone who 
had been as children to hift former wife, and wlio had 
looked up to him as to a lather. She upbraided him 
with being false to the meinorv of bis loriner wife; with 
having deceived herself and her ^liildren. Slie made a 
formal claim of heirship on their behalf, as if in virtiio 
of some old promise. She tk-cw a touching jncturo of 
the effect which his estrangement, through this mar- 
riage vrould produce upon them all ; and then she told 
how slie had ho])ed to hajc become useful to him and 
his good dales- people ; she said how much she loved 
them, and how she had iiifendod to have devoted the re- 
mainder of her life — as she always understood he had 
wished — to himself and his works of goodneSs! She 
said that she liad been willing to make any sacridee for 
him, hut that he had cruelly deeefved her. 

Then she altered her tone.^ She reminded him of what 
the world would say. That ho was no longer young ; 
ihati there was always a degree of absurdity in an elderly 
man many ing-»— but now to marry an adventuress — a 
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person little better than a servant ; and one whose cha- 
racter was not faultless, as those who knew her best could 
testify — would make him ridiculous in the eyes of the 
world! It was the act, she said, of a ihaii in his 
dotac^e ! 

This was, Mrs. Dutton thought, an irresistible letter. 
It would shame him, if it did no more ; and she w'cpt 
Tears of ifas«ion over it. 

Jt was a very biAy house, that of Mrs. Dutton’s. 
There was such a-goinff and coming in it ; there was 
so much to occupy evorv body just then, that tlierc Was 
not much time to notice each other’s looks. Still one 
said to anotlier* “ ITow ill and out of spirits mamma 
sctmis! Is she ill^ Is she cross? lias anybody vexed 
luM?”* Sometimes she was seen weeping, and then the 
cause was demanded, but •Hie replied petulantly, that 
slic not well, and that she should be glad when ail 
this bustle was over! 

Mr. Elwortliy, though Mrs. Dutton called him a 
bad correspondent, replied instantly to this letter. He 
entered, however, into no oilier subject than as logarded 
Honour’s cbai actor. 

H was, be sa’J, the second time that she had thrown 
out these iiibinuations. ^ He would not suffer Miss Mild- 
inay's name to J>e attacked. Wliat did she mean by 
culling her an adventurcM); by saying that they who 
kneA> her hcbt did not esteem her i lie demanded an 
explicit reply. 

TJic letter was one whitdi admitted of no tiiflingj 
and Mrs. Dutton, therelbie, ^witliout taking council of 
any one, not even of her intended bon-iu-law — wrote to 
Mrs. Woodley as she had thought of doing before, for, 
independently of her being the very kind and liberal 
godmother of IMiss Charlotte llorrocks, she had a sliglit 
acquaintance Avitli her, ha\ing two smnmers before met 
her at Cheltenham. 

She wrote, requesting iinmcdiato information regard- 
ing one Miss Mildmay, who,»'with her mother, haifor- 
mtrly resided at Korthbridge, whose character bhc had 
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understood was not wlioll}’' without blame, as rclatevl 
to some gentleman there. 

Mrs. Woodley, full of astonishment, showed the letter 
to Mrs. Walpole, and they called into council both Mr. 
and Mrs. Bellairs. They were all indignant at the con- 
tents, but they fancied it could easily be c\])lained. 
Tliey explained it thus. Mrs. Dutton had heard of the 
shameful b haviour of Frederick Iloi ocks, hef intended 
son-in-law, to Honour Alildmay, rf.id had charged him 
with it, and to clear hi he* had been base enough to 
throw blame upon Honour. It was like him, tliey 
said, for he was cowardly and fahe ; they had never 
liked him, and they had Awa> saiU h-» ^ is not worthy 
of Honour, but then it was such a [ iig eu^aaemeiit, 
having been begun when they were mere children! 'i'hey 
said that all the Horrocks ^ere so set up wntli the jiros- 
pect of Frederick marrying a great her*'*ss that there 
was no hearing with them; tha/, however might have 
been excused, but nobody could excuse hi-^ throwing 
blame upon one so pure and good as Honour Mildmn\ ! 

Mrs. Woodley wrote back Immediately. D was a very 
civil letter that §hc wrote; but It said plainly that 
Honour Mildniay \\a‘s almost an angel; that tliere 
nobody in Nortlibridge that w»i* more respected than 
both she and her moth u* That Fr^*denek IDn-rocks 
had been engaged to her for many years, ever since she 
was quite a girl, but th"t w' eu +lieir misfortunes earn 
he deserted her; and tliat he n d have ihireJ to 

have done so if she had liad either a father or a urothor. 

* Mrs. Woodley th-'n apologised for having spokun *hus of 
a gentleman who was about to be so nearly allied to Mr^). 
Dutton; but, as Miss Mildmay’s character was in ques- 
tion, of course, tli^re could be no sta’^ding i>n ceremony, 
and the ’i^riter was reluctantly compelled to speak these 
, unpleasant truths. 

Here was a dreadful blow for poor Mrs. Dutton! 
Again she was silent. But this time she could not keep 
np. « .She confessed that she was ill, a id she was ;Con- 
fined to her bed for many days. 
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She made no reply to Mr. Elworthy. She gave up 
the struggle now as hopeless, and she almost wished she 
wore tlead, so terrible &eemed the discoveries which were 
about to he made, 

Air. Beauchamp could not understand the poov lady’s 
malady. lie said that it was on the nerves, and that 
.Oic must have something on her mind. Slio said that 
'^he wa-i ^ifuch overdone; that she wanted icst, and that 
< hen she should soon te hotter. 

Ifow she wislied now •that Frederick ITorrocks had 
’lever come to Woodbury: t' * he had married Honour 
dildinay, as he ough j have done, and then she would 
ii'‘vor hiuc intorfoved t)ot.\*eeu them and their prospects! 

1.<‘ tliouglil (»i it ahno*'! dro\e hf r mad. 
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OllArTER XIII. 


It wa'i very pleasant now up in WayLind-dalc. It va*' 
tlio mildest and tlio mostJovtly of ‘?pnn^ weather. I’er 
haps cast wiiWa had blown and late liosts hod uippe«l 
some blossom, but our fiicndb noficed it not H^bc nird^ 
sail", as it becined to them, sweetiT and luoic wildly than 
ever. The strongly-marked branches of the laiger trees 
were garlanded with tender ^green ; browm catkins swung 
on the slender twigs of the birch, and the liorneatead- 
orchards were wlii'fce with the snowy blpssums of the pear 
and the cherry. It w^as very lovely. 

And not oidy nature, hut mam seomod full of lojoieing 
and hope. A happy anticipation filled the hearts of tin* 
dalcs-people, of all such, at* least, as wished well to 
"William Elwortliy ; and veVy few^ indeed were tlieic who 
did not, for he was to be nicUTicd on ]\Iay-dny, ‘in the old 
church at Dale-town, to one who wa^ worthy of him - 
to one whom tliey all loyed, and n h<\ loved them — to 
Honour Mildmay. 

This approaching marriage, 'i^hich would, as w e know, 
can've such consternation to every member of tho Dutton 
family, was, strange to say. with^'ut any concert between 
rties, fixed to take place only two days before that 
Dutton, who was to be married on her birth- 
P&y, the third of JVIay. 

Honour’s wedding-day tame. It was like the 
day of the poets. The birds sang like mad; Lhrush 
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aijainst thrush, sky-lark agaiuat sky-lark. They«eeme^ 
pay take of the general joy. The little lambs bounded 
on the fell ; the little river sang of love and happiness as 
it leaped over the mossy stones that lay in its course, 
aud like the good dalcs-people, now drc<%sed in holiday 
at lire, it was hastening onward towards the little church, 

' where the happy wedding was to take place. 

“ MayKjod bless him! May God bless him, and send 
him a long and ha pp^ life with his lady!” were the words 
that pa^^sed many an hontist dales-maii's li])s that mom- 
inj;, as ho spoke of the honoured bridegroom. 

Aud 1 wish you could have seen the children — the 
little lads and lasses of the Dale, how they came trooping 
uji, all ill their best, with baskets on their arms, filled 
wiili fiowers, which they had been early abroad to gather. 
It w^s a pleasant sight to see them wrth their rosy, 
liapjiy faces, standing jn two line*' from the cliurch-door 
to tho ehurcli-yard gate, waiting for the bride to come 
ioith. And then when she came, in her isimplo white 
dres«, with her sweet, modest face, looking so happy, 
and vet so pale — leaning on him who was now her hus- 
haiul, and her de|^r old mother and Mr. Wilbraliam, and 
many another fileud of the bride and bridegroom beside, 
and Christie and Nel^ o’ Lily-garth, and other good 
dales-people coming after; the little, joyful children 
ilirow liandfuUs of Hower# before them, that thus they 
might walk upon flowers. With that, the bells of the 
’ little church hurst forth into such a peal of joyful har- 
mony, that the sunny air quivered with it, and it seemed 
ns if there wero voices somewhere between heaven aud 
eardi, shouting forth an acclamation. « 

And what a handsome gentleman th' squire is, after 
all,” said many a dales-woman that day; “ I never 
knowed ’at he were s% handsome; he looks quite young, 
and as likely for life, as e’er a man in th’ dale.” ^ 

‘‘ Long life and much happiness to thorn I” and may 
heaven bless th’ squire and his lady 1’’ rebounded through 
the valley. The very birds Seemed to sing h; the^vety 
rivei* to murmur it. 
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Honour had, as we know, once before driven along the 
Dale, and been verj happy; and now once more, crowned 
by a surpassing happiness, she drove .along — no longer 
poor and dependent, but the beloved wife of the man to 
whom the greater part of this lovely valley belonged, 
and better still, who was the friend and the benefactor 
of all. ^ ^ 

We must now look after another wedding. It was 
Saturday morning, the third of May, and all the town of 
Woodbury was astir, for Mr. ilorrocks was to be married 
that day to the pf-etty Ellinor Dutton. 

The Beauchamps were up early, and now the Cart- 
wrights' handsome carriage was at their door. The 
Cartwrights were already at the Duttons', and had sent 
their carriage, as had been ^rranged, to bring the Beau- 
champs to the' house of rejoicing. 

** Happy the bride that the sun shines on,” said many 
a gossip, and the sun shone as brilliantly as it had done 
two mornings before on the wedding in Wayland-dale. 
The street before IMrs. Dutton’s house had been swept 
and watered, and now three handsome carriages stood at 
the door to take 'the bride's party church, wliere 
Horrocks and his friends would meet them in equal 
style. 

Poor Mrs. Dutton! spite of her wedding attire, she 
looked ill. Everybody said so*. No one could conjecture 
what was amiss with her. It was remarked that she 
had not been cordial for some time toTrards Frederick 
Ilorrocks, and they w'ondered whether she were dissa- 
tisfied with the match, or Y^hat coulri bo the cause. 

Ellinor wa.s aplendidlj" dressed. She had her wedding 
clothes from London, and her veil, a real Chtfntilly, was 
the gift of her sister, Mrs. Cartwright, Mr. Cartwright 
was to give her away at the altari^ for he and Ilorrocks 
* we^ at that time great friends. 

But now the wedding ceremony is over; the church 
bells are ringing merrily; the clergyman breakfasts with 
the bridal party at Mrs. Dutton's, so docs old Cheatham, 
and many another friend of the family, 
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“ How ill poor Mrs. Dutton looks!’* people could not 
Help saying to each other. 

Mi{ Venables, one of the friends of the family, was a- 
great politician; his copy of the “ Times ” was sent down 
to Mrs. Dutton’s for him, for he could not eat even a 
wedding breakfast without his paper. He glanced at it, 
his eye was arrested, and then touching Mr. Cheatham 
'’\)n the shoulder, he said, ** Cheatham, a word with 
you.” • 

The two rose and went into another room.. Nobody 
thought it strange at the moment, but Mrs. Dutton, who 
was alive to evcrytliiiig, turned pale, and felt almost 
dizzy with apprehension. 

Another person was called out, and then Mr. Cartwright, 
Frederick llorrocks followed, and all the wedding guests 
were now in excitement. * 

“ For heaven’s sake I what is amiss with Mrs. Dutton? 
she has fainted!” said somebody. 

Cartwright came storming in with the “ Times” in his 
hand, and marched up to the fainting lady. “ By Jove! 
we are to have weddings eflough,” said he. “Here’s 
Mr. Elworthy’s marriage in the ‘Times!’ ” 

“Not my ullcll^ Elwortby’s!” exclaimed the nieces 
in one breath. » 

Cartwright ret^d, in a tone of extreme bitterness, 
“Yesterday, May 1st, at Dale-town, Westmorland, Wil- 
liam Elworthy, Esq. of Wast-Holl, in the same county^ 

^ to Honour Mildmay, daughter of the late Mark Mildmay, L' 
Esq. of Northbridge, Kent.” 

Frederick Horrocks had seep it already. He said not 
a word; ho stoo(f there as pale as death, and seemed to 
support himself against the grand wedding breakfast- 
table. Mrs. Dutton was gone to her .own room: there 
was an end of gaiety fcf the time, • 

And yet what had happened? A worthy gcutlem^n^ 
to whose property they had only an ideal claim, .had 
married; he had done what Frederick Horrocks had ^ 
himself done this morning. But he had taken froit) them 
neither love, nor life, nor friendship, nor intellect, nor 
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insuring peace of mind ^ — Yrhj then did thej 
Vb as t^ugh he^had blighted their existence? To sre 
ai»d hear them, you wo^d have thought that lie had 
deprived them of all that made life desirable. 

The plan of the wedding trip was now changed, in so 
far, at least, as concerned their taking Wayland-dale on 
their return from Scotland. EUinor was angry and mor- 
tified at the strange, downcast, disordered l6ok of her 
bridegroom. She wept bitter tctrs. Mrs. Cartwright 
came in from her mother's dre^rtsing-room, where she had 
been made the confidant of all that poor lady’s long 
anxieties. She rushed into the room where the young 
couple sat, he sincerely douig his best to console liis 
bride. 


“It is all owing to you, Mr. Horrocks,” she «iaid; 
“and we haVe nobody biA you to thank for it. 
were engaged to this Miss Mil(^piay, we now finfl, and 
they say that you behaved shamefully to her! She has 
married Mr. Elworthy on purpose to spife you, and I 
should be glad of it, were it not that poor Ellinor and 
all of us must be the sufferers! It is a poor compliment 
on your wedding moining,*’ said 8be,^in rage which she 
could not control, “ but the worst I wish is that we ne\er 
had known you. What will M». Cartwright say^ what 
win Mr. Cheatham say? what will everybody say?” and 
Mrs. Cartwright cried for vekation. 

Frederick Horrocks never forgave this outbreak. 

We will pass over what all the worthies of Woodbury 
said, and the nervous fever of poor Mrs. Dutton, and the 
terrible discovery that th^, Cartwrights yrere in difficulty; 

they must retrench or go abroad, “or do some- 
‘ and the coldness that ensued between Mr. Cart- 

jlfaigh^and the Horrocks, and all the domestic unbappi- 
tieoo' of poor Mrs. <]!artwright, yr\o talked of leaving her 
and inbisting on a separate maintenance; only 
Ip was so stingy as regarded her that he would not allow 
Wough for her and her children to live upon. The 
, Betouchamps were the (m]y< branch of the family that kept 
^ up at all. Ho, however, was gifted with excellent ani- 
L 
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itml spirits, and now professed never to have ha^ nmch 
i^th in “ old Elworthy.*’ His wife, however, stijl de- 
plored and resented, but only, as she said, on account of * 
her large family — she was one of those good women 
whose olive branches increase every year — and for the 
sake of poor Natalie, who had now no chance of getting 
married, and had such a dismal prospect before her, 
^with poor*mamma and her bad spirits. But they had 
been shamefully usedf there was no doubt of that ; and 
she was inclined to be of Mrs. Cartwright’s opinion, that 
they had nobody to thank but Frederick Uorrocks; and 
so she should have told him plainly but for poor Ellinor’s 
sake, for he had a bad temper^ and it would not do to 
say too inueh to him. So, like her husband, she thought 
that it was wisest to make the best of a bad bargain, and 
not to give tho wretched people of Woodbury more occa- 
‘'ion Eo t«ilk than tliey had already. 

Mrs. Beauchamp in so doing, showed her good sense, 
certainly. 
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CHAPTEll XIV. 


,0ne day, nearly twelve months after these terrible con- 
viyi^ions in the Dutton farfiily^, and when tho nine da}s 
vr^ndcr in Woodbury had become rather stale, a slfabb}- 
looking man in rusty black, with‘'a seal-ring on the little 
* finger of a thin white hand, with thin black hair, black 
whiskers, sallow complexion, sunken eyes, and very white 
teeth — having altogether thb look of a needy gentleman, 
who had been long^put to his shifts, presented himself at 
the office of Cheatham and llorrocks, solicitbrs in Wood- 
bury, requesting to see Mr. llorrocks on very important 
business, and giving at tho same time a card uii which 
was neatly engraved the nanaw of Mr, Ilichard Elworthy 
Blworthy. 

After waiting some time, he was admitted into the pri- 
vate room of Mr. Horrocks. That gentleman received 
him very coldly, lising as he entered, and planting him- 
self with his back to the fire, and taking at tho same 
time a coat-lap under each arm; with a short, “Sir, I’ll 
thank you for youf* busiiicos, as my time is sffort,” waited 
for his communication. ^ 

An hour afterwards, the two were still together. Mr. 
H6rrpcks being then seated as w-oll as his visitor, and 
bbth leaning towards each other, each with an arm on 
iheij^ble that stood between them. They were cvidentjly 
engaged on interesting husinesb. o 
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“It is of small consequence to you, or to any of the 
other branches of the late Mr. Button’s family/* said 
Richard, “how the Will came into my bands. It was, " 
as I have told you, by a mere accident — one of those luchy 
chances that do occur sometimes. It is enough for you 
to know, tliat the Will is safe, safe in my hands, and he 
believes it to be in his own keeping. He will not live 
Tong; that heart-complaint will carry him off one of these 
days; and then the property will fall into my hands; ex- 
cepting such small portion as the law awards to the wi- 
dow, I am the dirbet heir-nt-law.** 

“But there may be children,” said Ilorrocks, “1 have 
heard that there is .such a prospect.** 

“Nothing of the kind!** returned Richard, “I assure 
you that you are totally mibinformed. I have my friends* 
in the Bale, and the whole events of the family art' kaoir;a 
to me, and on ni} liononr, 1 assure you, that there is m 
danger of tliis kind. The property is very gi*cat; he has 
lately bought land in Ellerdale, besides the Oajeenshaw 
estate; and all this, together with the Wast-Wayland 
property, will drop into my hands — every pennyworth 
of it! nothing can prevent it! Now I have made you an 
unexampled offer; 1 have dealt candidly with you, because 
I consider you to he a n an of honour, and have concealed 
nothing fiom you If you w ill advanco'to me the trifling 
sum of money which 1 have named, I will then enter into 
such a bond as w ill secure to you one half of this immense 
property, which will, I again repeat it, he mine. What 
do you say now? It is such an offer, let me tUl you, as 
you wdll never have again.** 

Horroeks thought so too; nevertheless ho replied, “you 
are, sir, in lUy power. What prevents me from informing 
Mr. Elworthy of thib, your proposal; from W'ariiing him 
of the loss of the wil^ and putting him doubly on his 
guard? I may thus, in the fairest way, find my own 
advantage.** 

, “ You have no witnesses,” said Richard, coolly. “ I 
hnVe never committed myself on paper. Besides,, what 
enn y JU gain by advising the preparation of a new Will? 

K 
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You sacrifice your only advantage which I offer you, fqr 
1 know,” said he, in a sarcastic tone, what estima- 
tion Mr. llorrocks is held, both by Mr. and Mrs^ Elworthy. 
There were some old affairs at Northbridge, if 1 mis- 
take not, which may be remembered no way to your 
advantage; you’ll pardon my freedom,” seeing an angry 
cloud gathering on llorrocks’s brow, “ but there need 
no ceremony between us, and it is as well for you to 
understand every side of the question. You have there- 
fore, I tell you plainly, no clfimco with the Wast- Way- 
land Elworthys, take wliat step you may. The simple 
question therefore is, will you, or will you not, accept the 
offer 1 make you. It is an offer which does not come to 
one man in a million. Look at it fairly. If you accept 
it, you have one half of this fine landed property — pro- 
perty bufficiehV; to maintain 1 title. If you will not accept 
it, there are others that will, l^have nothing to (lo hut 
to make the same proposal to Cartwright. He will see 
no obstacles in the way, Nevertlieless, I candidly tell 
you, 1 prefer dealing with ;jjou to Cartwright. You are 
the surer man of the two, besides which, you have cash, 
and be lias none, auj cash I must hnj^e. Now, iii fine. 
Will you or will you not? I will give you till to morrow 
to decide — ^longer than that 1 catmot wait. And by-tlie- 
hye, i»erhaps in the mean time, you caii accommodate me 
with a couple of so\ercign«f! I am hard up for ready 
money just now, and for the sake of your family, 

1 wish to got creditably oat of Woodbui-y. I can drop 
a hint to Mr. George, of the King’s Head, where 1 am 
staying, that after all, good sha^e of the Waat- 
' Way laud property may come to your wife. Mrs. Dut- 
ton always gave it out that she was the old geutlenian’s 
favourite. ” 

^ “ Not a word of the sort,” sahl llorrocks sternly, for 
wished in no case, more especially if he entered into 
iKa •scheme, that the subject of thio property should be 
'kgaln revived in his wife’s family. “ Not a syllable; 
caD*yoursd[f any name but Elworthy; and never dare to 
breathe a Vhisper of this subject to living soiil, dr — ^hy 
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hj^aven! you shall find yourself in a worse position than 
yon tl^ink of/’ • 

He gave him a couple of sovereigns, and hade him 
return at the same hour on the following day^ 

It is now necessary, that some explanation be given 
thi<4 strange affair, and to mako it altogether intcdligibte^ 
must back somewhat in our story, to the time, in 
Let, when it was supposed that Eiclmrd was gone off 
with the embezzled property to America, and William 
Elworthy was, in consequence, summoned to London, as 
the responsible person. 

' Although nothing was easier than to prove the unprin- 
cipled and utterly-abandoned character of the man into 
whose hands the tiiilneky patentee, and his cousin, the 
baker in Bishopsgato Street,^bad fallen, and though the 
forgery upon William Elwoithy was clearly ‘substantiatcdi 
yet, to prevent the disgrace which must attach to the 
family name, if the injured parties prosecuted, as they 
seemed disposed to do, and in the belief that his unworthy 
relati>e had left the countiy, and probably might never 
return, William EIti ortliy refunded the money of which 
tliev had been rohfcod, and was laughed at by the lawyers 
on both sides as a good iiatured dupe. • 

But liicljiiid ElwoitlTy was not gone out of the British 
doinimons. Aftcr»under£'<»ing \arious personal alterations, 
liQ hasttiud, ab the WliiteTiaven trader had said, to tllfii; 
Isle of ^lan, ulicrc bo already had some acquaintance^,^ 
^ and brcaine a fieqncntcr of a well-known gambling hermsc 
at Louglas. BieJiard, who had left London in consideft 
able alarm for his perbonal sahity, intended altogether to 
abandon Isabel Gair, fearing also that he must now for 
ever resign an} hope of advantage from the Wast-Way- 
land property. But his cousin’s lenity, of whicli he was 
speedily informed by Associates with whom he was still 
connected in London, somewhat modified his views ;^li6 
laughed at his cousin as a dupe, looked on the wlmle 
^ affair as a capital joke, and seemed to see the epeniog 
into a new Eldorado. • , ‘ 

W&ilst poor Isabel Garr was trying to peVlBVi^e the 
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people of TodS'gili and Swale-dale that he was a great 
man, holding a gc^emment appointment abroad, his ill-* 
gotten money was spent, and in consequence of debts 
which he h^ contracted, as well as foul play at the 
gambling-table, he was thrown into prison at Douglas. 
The horrors of this Isle of Man jail had at this time no 
parallel in England. This was the most rigoiou^ punisb^ 
ment which liichard had erer uv^dergone, and in the 
midst of it he remembered the poor, faithful, deserted 
Isabel Garr. To her he wrote, therefore, a letter of 
penitence, confessing where he was, tolling her of his ^ 
sufferings, and begging a small sum of money, b;y which ' 
to mitigate the severity of his imprisonment. 

It was enough for Isabel to know that he wa«» suffer- 
ing and in want; she sold j^er fine clothes, there! ore, and 
sent liim all fhe money she could raise, leaving herself 
almost pemiyless. In process of: time he was liberated 
from his miseiable imprisonment, but his name was so 
much damaged, even among his late associates in the 
island that it was impossih|p for him to icmain there. 
The walls of Douglas had been placarded, before his im- 
prisonment was generally known, h;^ large bills, offering 
twenty pounds to any person who, then ox thcicafter, 
would enable a certain well-known Colonel Trent to meet 


IlichaiHl Elworth) Elwoi thy, so that he might administer to 
him the chastisement of the horsewhip. Such had been 
the words of the placard, and though many months weie 
now passed, Eichard Elwoithy, on his liberation, soon 
found that his stay m the island was neither agreeable 
ijptt safe. Accordingly, he left it ; and one dreary , J anuary 
d^, foot-sore, emaciated by his long confinement and 
subsequent want, almost in rags, and yet with his sea}-* 
ring on his finger, he made his appearance at Cousin 
Thomas’s door, where he knew that Isabel Garr was to 


b^ound. 

Isabel was by this time quite estabUshed with Cousm 
Thomas, who, spite of lus miseiliness, had a jreal liking 
for*ber. She ha4 managdfi to give a more chceiy aspect 
to the DvSole place, and even to call forth occasional 
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eparks of humanitj from the heart of the hard old 
iftan. A 

On* the day when Hichard Elworthy made his unex- 
•peoted appearance, Cousin Thomas was f^om home: he had 
set off early in the morning to a considerable distance, to 
the house of a relative lately deceased, from whose heir 
he was that day to receive about a hundred and fifty 
pounds, the amount of a mortgage now paid off, and 
would return before dlisk with the money. 

Poor ^sahel, who was thus alone, received her prodi- 
gal in the spirit of the forgiving father in the gospel, 
llegaidless of what the miser mi^ht have said, had he 
been there, she set before him all that the house con- 
tained; she washed his feet on her knees, while he ate 
and drank; she wept and bemoaned over him. Nothing 
hut affection was in her heart; she utteaed not a hard 
nor aP reproachful word; and when he urged her imme- 
diately tv) set off on foJt to Dale-town, to ascertain whe- 
ther it was true, as he had heard, that William Elworthy 
was about to be married, she did not hesitate further 
than as regarded his own edmfort. But no time was to 
be lost, she must go and bo back before Cousin Thomases 
return; therefore, •urging Richard to lie down and sleep 
on the old man's bed ^ the parlour, she set off, though 
uot before she had given him every farthing of money 
which she lierself* possessed. 

She had mentioned to him the errand on which the old 
man was then from home, and the money lie would bring 
hack with him, and as Richard lay on the bed in the par- 
lour, wearied but not sleeping, the idea of this hundred and 
fifty pounds, wBich, as Isabel had said, would remmn 
but thkt one night in the house, so great was Cousi^i 
Thomas's fear of being robbed, seemed to haunt him; 
and strange temptin^houghts crowded about his mind 
like evil demobs. rose; looked at the old oaken « 
desk, now locked, which stood in the chamber; ngti^ed 
the fisatenings of the casement, and thought to himself 
bow easily any one might en|er the room from mtboot 
tbrongh the window, more especially if divers little pre- 
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l^arations vrore made beforehand by a person from withim 
Cousin Thomas’s (pusc was the most solitary in Sivaje* 
dale; there was not another house within a quarter of a 
mile; it lay in a hollow, too, and was almost buried by- 
old plum and pear trees. Richard had been struck with 
this circumstance as he this morning approached it; nor 
was there a dog about the place. Richard’s brain 
eecmod teeming with tliese ideas and suggestions: be saf 
down again in the kitchen, on tlie^ wooden settle by the 
good fire that Isabel had made for his comfort, *aud soon 
in the warmth and gloom of the confined hearth, dozed 
heavily. He roused himself, and to him it seemed as if 
he had been asleep through a long night. He looked at 
the clock, it was only two; Isabel had hardly been gone 
a couple of hours. 

The old thoughts were a^ain in his brain: he rose up, 
feeling bodily very stiff and wearv, and with a do^ged^ 
yet strange agitation of feeling — 

“Misers,” said he to himself, “hide their money in 
queer places: in the clock-case perhaps — or in an 
eld tea-pot, or even in their Biblea*,*^ and as he thus 
cogitated, his eye glanced round the room, as if in 
search of the objects lie named. He looked into the 
olock-oase, into vaiioiis old tea-^ots, mugs and jugs, 
under the cushion on the settle, and on the old man’s 
chair, and finally into the Ciblc, which lay in its old 
groen baize oover, on a shelf over the door. Leaf 
after leaf, he tamed, not failing to be struck by the 
. oiroumstance, that it was now years since he had looked 
into a Biblw befoife. ‘^lipt are the first words I shall 
see?” thought he to himself; “it is t*hus that people 
sometimes seek for guidance!” 

He read, ** Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
U4 from evil!” He closed the bo^, and sat down again 

the settle. “It is no use!” said he to himself, after 
a and rose to restore the Bible to its place. “He 
may Siave hidden a ten-pound note between the green 
haiup^ cover and binding,” was suggested to his miad 

$0 he lifted th^ook to replace it. Instead of doirg eo, 
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be held the two covers of the Bible haoh, that he might 
slip one of them out from the baize; others was*nothinj^, 
Most^ingnlarly, however, out from the thus opened leaveSy 
•fdll a folded paper; he lifted it from the floor. It was a 
five-poimd bill! A thrill of exultation passed through 
him : the next moment he saw that it was a local note 
of old date, and of a bank in the north, which ho reincm- 
HH&red ha(i stopped payment some years before. With a 
feeling of disappointment that amounted to anger, he 
put the worthless note again between the pages of the 
Bible, threw it upon the shelf, and sat down overcome 
by the Evil One. 

It was four o’clock, and getting dusk. Ko no longer 
wifebed to see Isabel; tbeicforo, locking the door and 
putting the key under the big stone, where he knew she 
would find it, disappeared fi%m the place.* 

Ifilkbel /eturned iiom Dale-town with the tidings that 
she had lierself seen William Elworthy and the lady he ' 
was going to marry, walking and talking together as 
lovers only walk and talk, hut to her surprise the door 
was locked and Richard ^nc. It was all right, how^ 
over, she thought, for she had no good neT\& for hwn; 
and as it waa no’^ dusk, Cousin Thomas’s return might 
be looked for every ni^nont; bemdes, slie had given him 
'sufficient money jto keep him from absolute want for e 
little time at least; and ske would prepare the old man^ 
for his return befoie ho next made his appearance. Not 
altogether dissatisfied, therefore, aud glad to remember 
that he had eaten and drank and rested, she made Cousin 
Thomas’s bed and set everything in order. She put tbe 
pot on tho Are, and placed the little round table dm 
the hearth, with tlie meal-tub and porringers ready, 
that the old man might have his supper as soon as he 
returned. • ^ 

It was eight o’clo& when he came hack, and liihl 
been now more than three hours dark; Isabel 4iiild 
become extremely anxious, and had looked out the way 
ho would come, many a tiraf . At length he came/, be 
was elated and talkative, for he had been regaled 
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with plenty of good oheer and strong ale, and these un- * 
usual potations had called forth, even in him, a gr€at 
hilarity. As he sat in the Llazo of his own hie, his 
hard old countenance beaming with something like- 

E eniality, he laughed and talked as Isabel had never 
eard him before; and drawing foith his canvass bag of 
money, told hor e\ultingly that it contained a hundred ' 
and fifty-seven pounds ; fifty-seven sovereigns^ five ten- 
pound bills, and ten fives. He anted to count them 
out to her, but she would nob^lct him ; and as he pre- 
sently afterwards became drowsy, she persuaded him 
to take Ins money, lock it up in his dcbk, and go to *• 
bed. 

“Ay, wench! ay, wench! I will, I will!” said he, 
“and to-morrow Pll tae it to tli’ bank.” 

He locked ^lie parlour diK>r upon himself, and Isabel 
heard his keys jingling as lie opened bis dcbk to put'away 
the money. She ^eu heard liim^get into bed, and knew 
that he had put out bis candle, because the chink under 
the door became suddenly dark. At a little after nine, 
she herself went to bed m the chamber over the kitchen 


where she slept. « She could not sleep fpr two or three 
hours, so much was she still excited by Ricbaid’s return; 
at length she dropped into an uneasy slumber, from which 
«he was suddenly awoke by sounds which at first seemed 
to her to be a pait of a dream. A moment, however, 
sufficed to convince her that they weie not imaginary; 
they were strange, terrible sounds from below stairs, from 
parlour where the edd man slept, and at once she 
concHbd that, in his tipsy foolishness, ho had probably 
boast^ of the money he was bringing^ home, and now 


robbers, perhaps murderers, were in the house. 

Hjaslifly, therefore, throning somothing on, and with a 
tight, which she hod the precaution to put into alanterp, 
she stole softly down stairs, with all the courage of a Wto 
^il^s-'Woman, taking the kitchen poker in her hand# and 
paling across the kitchen to the parlour, burst open Ibft 
jmoor which bad been Ipcke)^ over-night, and by light 
|of H^r own lantern saw, as she expected, the 
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thrown backwards ou his bod, murdeted, as alie at tW 
XBom^nt believed, and a man rifling the conteiita of the 
open desk. The sudden sound of the door bursting opeii, 
•the dim light, and the figure that rushed in resolutely 
with the upraised poker in its hand, seemed for a moment 
to All the burglar with sudden terror. Grasping the hag 
containing thb money in his hand, ho was about to make 
*liis escapb by the window tlirough which he had entered, 
when Isabel seized him. »She was a powerful woman, 
naturally, and at this mAmont seemed fllled with super » 
liuman strength. She wielded, the poker with intent to 
strike him down, hut at that moment his countenance 
carae^within the light, and the blow she had intended fell* 
harmless. 

“Oh, my God!” groaned she, still keeping hold of 
liim ^ith a grasp like that^f an iron vibe. Ue spoke 
not a word, but groui^ his teeth. 

“Ita^e you hilled him?” groaned she out fiercely. 
“Oh! if he is not dead, leave him his money!” and 
seizing on the bag, she struggled violently for it. 

The old man, who was ifot dead, though ho had been 
BO sorely mishandled by the thief as to he rendered, for 
the time, inseii‘vible, now somewhat recovering himself, 
and recognizing iHabcUs voice, raised himself slowly fron^' 
the bed, and, t]jough it was utterly useless, began to 
scream for help, as though the house had been full of* 
inmates, and neighbourb were close at hand. 

Isaberjt strength was prodigious; the hag was 
hand, when at once a violent blow from the rufll^f^^d ^ 
her backwards,^ and he madc^off with his booty. 

She lay bleeding and insensible for ‘some time: when 
she recovered consciousness, the old man, new partly 
dressed, ghastly pale, and with patehefi of blood about his 
person, was leaning fver her witli the candle which ha 
had taken from the lantern in his hand. He was crying 
like a child. She raised herself with a confused renfbm*' ' 
bruuce of something dreadful having happened, and feelr 
ing very faint and sick. • 


. p* 
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thank God! I thought t’ou wert dead; hut they Ve ta*ei\ 
my money, they 've ta’en my money and again he cried 
like a child. 

The ne\t morning the news of the robheiy spread far ^ 
and wide, and people came hurrying to learn the particu- 
lars and to render what help they c6uld. Inte]l]gence 
was sent to the district police, and officers came to receiro^ 
the depositions of the two inmates, jboth of whcAn having 
seen one of the burglars at least, could give important 
evidence. * 

Cousin Thomas confessed that he had come home 
rather merry with liquor, which he was not in the habit 
of drinking, but he positively denied having spoken to 
^any person on the road lespccting the money that ho liad 
with him. He had gone to bed caily, first putting his 
bag of money Ihto the desl^ia his hed-room; he might^ 
have left Ins keys in the lock, biit^lic could not say; he 
slept soundly as always did, but was nevertheless 
awoke suddenly by somebody entering his room by the 
window; there was an iron stanchion in the ensemenk 
hut by some means this had been loosened. lie sprung 
up and made for the chimney-corner, ^whore he always 
kept a gun loaded, hut in his confusion he could not find 
« it; he screamed for help, hut the tkief knocked him down 
and tlireatened to murder him if ho ma^e any noise; he 
VRas quiet for a minute or two* but when he saw him at 
the desk he could not keep his peace, and made at him. 
The thief pistols, hut he had the iron stanchion out 

of tho-window, and w ith ibis he knocked him down and 
heat liim on the head; his face was hlackgned, he was not 
sure whither he , should know him again, for though he 
*)md a light c£ some sort, he managed to keep himself in 
the daik; oiiwtliins;, however, he could swear to, he was 
a tall man, and had very black hail. He, the deponent^# 
lay indensiblo for some time, and when hd came to hhn-^ 
selChis reh^ion, Mrs. Blworthy, or Isabel Garr, as some 
people called her, who had broken in the door and. came 
' to hia aid, was struggling# with the thief to save tibe 
K money, hut*jhe knocked her down and then made*t)£ 
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•He believed for Bome time that I&abol was dead; she 
looked so, and bled very much froiA the back of her headL 
He was greatly distressed, and not knowing what to 
shouted for help through the open window; but there was 
no use shouting, for the house lay off tlie road and had 
no neighbours; he took water and sprinkled it on Isabers 
^faoe, and at length she came to herself. 

Such was the old4nau’s report. Isabel, who appeared 
to be suffering very much, though the doctor said the 
hurts she had rcceived]wVe not dangerous, had very little 
to add to the above ; but iu one important particular she 
differed materially ; she said that the hair of the burglar 
was of a rcddibh brown, tiiat he stooped in his shoulders, 
and had a cast in one eye. She persisted in this; and as 
^the old man was equally ^renuous in his assertion, it 
supposed by many that there must* have been two 
persons concerned in ihe roiibcry. 

All was done by the authorities that was possible in 
the ease ; the newopapers reported it far and near ; it 
was the one absoibiug su]yect of conversation in every 
house in all the surrounding dales. A reward was offered 
for the apprclicmion of the burglars, as they were now 
geheraUy considered, but no positive information waft 
gained; the huiglai* or hurglais were never appre- 
hendeiL • * 

Never at any time hal Cousin Thomas’s house been 
so much visited as now; everybody came to sec the place 
and to hear over again the account from the old maxi’^[ 
mouth, Isabel was very reserved on the subjeot; she 
said that her nerves had received such a sliock as she 
should never get over ; and truly it appeared like it, for 
she was altogether an altered woman. 

As Isabel expected, in her own sOtsret heart, she saw 
no more of Richard Efworthy for the present, and as none 
of the many peojlle, whom curiosity brought to the p|ace^ 
spoke of having seen him, sho was convinced, aqd in 
some measure satisfied, that he was gone entirely out of 
that part of the country. * . * 

jSlio became now, according to her best endeavours, K 
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^oman of a relitjious life; she waa extremely self-absorbed;- 
worked like a slave for the old man, dug the gardeni and 
even cut peats on the Fell; and this, in fact, became ^ 
almost necessary; for after the fii-st excitement pf his 
‘loss was over, k was evident how deep a hold it had 
taken upon him by his failing health and faculties. 

Without any apparent illness, his strength left him,# 
and paralysis commenced, wliieli giridually impaired hU 
mind. He often cried like a child for the loss of his 
money, and distressed himself by the dread of d^ing in 
‘poverty. As autumn and the lengthened evening® came 
on, the f(‘arful recollection of the past terrors took strong 
hold of him. One day lie called Isabel, as he was sitting 
m tho sunshine outside the door. 

Isabel,’' said he, ** wha| is Richard Elworthy doing,|| 
that he doesn’t come to take care of us? Let him ceme, 
weucli, let him come! He is thy^liiishand, isn’t he — 
why doesn’t he come? He can take care of things, and 
I’ve left all to him and thee — 1 have lass!- -all the little 
that’s left I’ve left to him and thee!” 

Isabel was in a great straight. She said at iirst that 
she did not know where he was. She l^iiouglit that tlic 
eld man, who now maundered over many things, and forgot 
them again, would forget this — iSit he did not. “ Let 
"^Hichard Elworthy come and tpte care us,” he said. 

** IIo is thy husband^ isn’t he? Let him come, for I’ve 
left all to him and to thee!” 

Isabri went down on her knees before the eld man, 
and confessed what she had hitherto denied, tsidit she 
was not married to Richard Elworthy. • She te3d him 
f many'aead story of ill usage and deseition; she cried, 
said diat she hod no friend hut God and, hiiAf 
aiSt Mint rather than live with Richard Elworthy, elie 
. wotdd throw hersolf into one of the black pools in ihe 
'^beot. 


, ,Tbdold man fell into a great rage; he cklled her many 
names, then cried and said that he should be mur* 
Aered^that winter, having io one to take care of ^m. 
^sabers faithful kindness to him was^beyond words^ tuid 
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•in proportion as his feebleness increased, the hardness of 
his iiature abated, and he acknowledged, as an humble 
^ child, how greatly he was indebted to her. But with 
these newly-awakened and better fedings, a new trouble 
jiosscssed him, which for some time did not become fully 
intelligible. HU mind was often so clouded that he 
• could noj command his ideas; he would sit for hours in 
a sort of waking stuj^r; his eyes open and gazing fixedly, 
but without intelligence, and his largo bony hands laid 
upon his knees rigid and paralysed. He could not bear 
Isabel out of his sight, and his feeble cry was now ever 
about his will. ** The will ’s wrong! ” he said, in his hard, 
unmodulated voice; “I tell thee, it^s w'rougl It’s all 
thine, weiioh! — all. But it’s wrong!” 

^ !Many times in the day^ere these words repeated, 
^whonever, indeed, the mind had power to raise itself 
from the lethargy of due body they fell from the sluggish 
tongue. At length Isabel sent for the lawyer whom she 
knew he had employed, and tlie old man, after gazing at 
him stupidly for a W moments, seemed to make a vio- 
lent effort to bring together the fragments of his mind, 
lie repeated vcllemently that the will was wrong, and 
that ail was to be left to Isabel. 

He was right: the* will had been made in favour' of 
Pdohard El worthy and Isabel Ins wife, aud soilne little 
portieii had also been left to Hannel o’ Tod's-gill ; now 
all was unreservedly bequeathed to Isabel Garr. The old 
man was wonderfully collected through the whole making 
of this new will; his paralysis seemed gone for the time; 
he could lift his hand and c^mand his thonghts. The 
lawyer could not believe that he was as mfirm as Tsahel 
had stated. But the effort was too much for him. That 
smne night he had a second paralytic Stroke, which wholly 
deprived him of speeCh, and laid him on the bed winch 
he never left until when, more than a year afterwyds, 
he was carried to his grave. • 

After this second paralytic stroke, which opeurred**^ 
in the early spring, Isabel tdbk a relation and his wife to 
live m the house -with her. She had already virtually 
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iiome into the possession of the old man’s property, which- 
was more considerable than was expected. She bought & 
couple of cows, had *q. horse and cart of her own, ana ^ 
there was an air of life, and even prosperity, about ihe 
place such as it had not known for years. But in her- 
self she was stern and grave, and remarkably taciturn. 
She rarely entered voluntarily into conversation,^gave her* 
orders in a few stern words, and i^evoted herSelf with 
child-like duty to the poor helpless creature who was 
now dependent upon her for everything, and to whom 
she owed so much. Every way Isabel was changed; not 
a trace of tho old London-life remained about her. She 
dressed as a middle-aged dalcs-woman of the yeoman 
class, wore a plain cap, a blu'' linen apron, and a stufT 
gown. No one could have ^recognised her as the wild^ 
Isabel (jarr o’ I'od’s-gUl, and still less as the so-called 
Mrs. llichard Elworthy, of Londonf 

William Elworthy, of Wast Hall, had now been mar- 
ried about twelve months. Isabel bad not interested 
herself in this marriage, ntf»r did she now seek to 
know any news regarding any of the Waylond-dale 
people. • 

One day, during tlie spring, when she came out of the 
parlour where she had been attending the old man, she 
was startled by the sight of Richard ElWorthy, with his 
usual genteel mendicant-air standing in the kitchen. He 
ariced her for money, in a bland, gentlemanly voice, as 
he would have asked it from a stranger. She closed the 
door, and then standing sternly before him, she replied, 
that for one moment only sh^ would speak to him and no 
moret and tlien, recaHing to his mind ^e awful time When 
she had last seen him uuder that roof, riie took down 
the Bi]^ from the ^helf above <ihe door, that Bible whicdi 
he BO well remembered, and solemtify swore upon it, tha^ 
if hp remained longer in the house, or returned to it 
again, *8he would give him into the hands of justice. I 
saved tou,” said she, stemW, alone by a lie! Had 
you ta^en ^e old man’s 1%, f would have^appes^ 
against yoia; as it was, you took his money and 1 hwped 
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jou to cseape ! I owe you nothing more» Richard El* 
worthy, and I thank God now/* said ehe, with deroa 
exaltation, that you never carried me! Villain, that 
'•you were to me — cowardly villain, I have you now in 
my power, and I will nd myself of you— or crush 
you!** 

Having delivered herself of these words, spoken in a 
^ow but determined ^ice, she opened the door wide, and 
let in a gush of sunshine. 

There are people abcTut the place who shall hear what 
more is to be said between us!*’ she exclaimed. *'lt is 
not now unprotected as it was; I have a fierce dog in the 
yard, a man-servant in the house at night, and a brace 
of pistols loaded, which I can use!” 

Richard El worthy stood jpale before her; he had re- 
treated a few steps — he then paused; s^oke in a low 
and humble voice of ^is poverty, and said that he had 
not broken his fa«t that day — ^would she not give him a 
morsel of bread ? 

Sbo was hnid as iron.^ No! she said, she would 
neither give him to eat nor to drink. She had fed him, 
and wanned him • and washed his feet, and given to hizu 
her la-»t penny once before under that roof, and gone out 
to do his bidding, and^tyhat had been her reward? No, 
no, she repeated she owed him nothing now; her heart 
had grown hard sinoe then* and it should remaiii so; and 
that if he lay d^ing at her feet, at that moment, and a 
drop of water from her hand would save him, she would 
not give it ! 

She went out into the yand, called the man fr6m the 
cow-house, and Richard, not knowing what her injteilti(^ 
might be, walked leisurely away, ^ 

She watched him as he went slowlynip the Foll^ 
there was no regularepath, and not a spark of pity or 
shadow of tenderness remained in her soul towards him. 

** I am one of the old Qarrs,” said she to herself/ \rith ^ 
hard resolution, who never forgive I” 

He sat down on the FeJI-head within si^ht <rf«fhe 
hoHsd, as if in very bravado, and there he remained for 
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1^6 greater part of the day. The Fell was solitary; not 
* a soul might pass that way for days; and there he sat,’ 
distinctly visible from the kitchen windows, fronT the 
very door by which she had expelled him. At noon ho^ 
was there; all through the afternoon; at sunset he was 
there. Isabel was haunted by the consciousness of his 
sear presence; not a single half hour passed but she looked 
out to sec if he still remained; she fj^lt the dogged malice* 
that was in his soul, and sho hated him fiercely. At 
length ho was gone; which wnj she knew not, foi she 
had not seen him depart, and that was a source of 
dissatisfaction to her. 

The following day brings us to that strange event, 
which enabled the penniless mendicant, Richard Elworthy, 
to stand as the tempter of the junior partner in the re- 
*ipectable firm of Cheathafn and Ilorrocks, solicitors, 
Woodbury. As ho sat on the Fell head in the sunshine, 
all that summei’s day, a nuisance and a torment, as 
he knew lie should he to T •>ahel, ho took counsel with 
himself what was best for him to do in the present diffi^ 
cult state of his affairs. It was true, as he had told 
Isabel, that ho >as penuiless, that he had eaten nothing 
that day and had no piospcct but to die by tlie road- 
side. u 

He turned over twenty schemes; bp was a man of 
Wonderful resources, and was* wont to boast tliat when 
once at the*hottom of Fortune’s wheel, she always lifted 
him up again. In the present cmes^ency, thorefoie, 
he determined to apply to his relative, Wllham El- 
worthy, whose kindness and forbearan 9 ,e had so bften 
been proved. 

Tm Toads lead from Swele-dale into Wayland dale. 
The porter, which, in fact, is only a foot-ioad, leads 
ovcit the Fells, and falls into the kigh road of the valley 
somewhat below Lily-garth, so that a person coming in 
direction to Wast Hall would be, for some time, 
^ithin eight of the house and grounds before he reached 
<lt. The other, which ifi tl e liigh-road, mak<[e a circuit 
^ through th6 wild district at the back of HIbblethivaite, 
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and then joins that very ro^d by which Mrs. and Miss 
Mildmay drst entered the valley. Oonsiderabte syea- 
xdoroi plantations, through which the road runs, shroud 
^the lower base of Hibblcthwaite ; and here the ti aveller 
passes the court-yard of the Hall, by the gates of which 
he may arrive at the house quite unnoticed; or, going 
onwards about fifty yards, he may enter by a small gate, 
•which lcy,ds likewise to the back^ or rather side, of the 
house, through thicki shrubbery. 

Wast Uall and its approaches were as familiar to 
Richard Elworthy as to the proprietor himself: therefore, 
on the day succeeding the one on which he had hi^ inter- 
view with Isabel Garr, we must see him under a July 
sun, and at about four o'clock in the afternoon, advanc* ;• 
, ing towards Wayland-dale by the high road, and then, 
halving walked under the co«] shade of th^ sycamores for 
some little time, entering the premises of the Hall itself; 
not by the court-yardl^ who^e he expected to encounter 
grooms and other men-servants, but by the more retired 
shrubbery-walk, w'hich would enable him, as be well 
knew, to roach a side-dooi which opened into a lobby 
leading to the very centre of the house. He chose this 
entrance because^ he knew that he could, when this dopr 
was once opened to him, make his way directly to the 
library, where he dofibted not but he should £ad his 
cousin, and thfis, forcing his way to his presence, 
should, without any parley, secure at least an interview 
with him. 

It happened to ho the time of hay-harvest, and the 
hay was at that very time being made in the great mea- 
dow, which adjoining the grounds of the Hall, lay on two 
sides of Wast-water. Singularly enough, many of the 
household were out at work, and Mr. and Mrs. Elworthy 
themselves, and dear old Mrs. Mildmay, atimeted out 
also by the beauty o^ the weather, and the pleasantness 
of the hconc, were seated under a group of syeanyires 
amid the fragrant hay near the water, enjoying ’every- 
thing around them to the full. Mrs. Mildmay was busied 
witl^sotne light female work? Honour was reading’Uoud 
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Waverley> ^hieh wae a favourite book of ker bus- ' 
baud’s, whilst ho, reclining on hay, and with his head 
on her lap, lay with his Oyos closed, the very* per- 
fiouMcation of that calm, human enjoyment, which, 
while it lays up no repentance for itself, has no fear 
from others. 

The place seemed deserted as Richard Elworthy ap- 
proached it; he heard the bees humming in the sunny* 
air, and the poultry in the distant ^poultry-yard, but not 
a liUman sound. Mrs. llawcs< who unfortunately hap- 
pened this very day to be busy over her preserves in the 
kitchen, which lay in a distant part of the house, had 
left her own house-keeping parlour, which otherwise lay 
very near this entrance, unoccupied. All was quiet as a 
house of the dead, or as one of those fairy palaces where 
everybody lay m enchanted Ueep. Little did good Mrs. 
Hawes Imow, little did any other domestic, male or 
female, know, that ^while they w^re thus Occupied this 
still, slumberous afternoon, Richard Elworthy, after hav- 
ing knocked once at this side door without receiving a 
reply, had quietly opened it, und advanced softly up the 
matted lobby, first to Mrs. Hawes’s parlour, where he 
tepeoted to find her, and then to the liKrary, where, after 
pausing a momqst, knocking softly, but iccciving no 
answer, he walked in. 

The libraiy was empty, lliehard looked on all sides; 
he was amazingly cool and self-possessed. He walked 
to the window and saw the people at work in the meadow 
below, and the unconscious group under the sycamores. 
He now breathed rapidly ; here was an unlooked-for oppor- 
tunity which offered instant temptation. He softly closed 
the door by which he had entered, and turned the key to 
praveut interruption if it eame. There stood the escru- 
in which of old he knew that money and papera of 
^|Mue were kept. Could he but*fina the l^y! The oper- 
M^iofis of his mind were like fightning, and his action 
Kquafiy prompt. Formerly the key of Hus lar^e esom- 
p^re was kept in a secret dijjprer of the dede Vhith stood 
tfae>vrriting-table. Ho looked; it.uwflkerd f 
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No one hoard him. No one intemipted him. The « 
• escrutoire lay open before him; money he did not find; 
but Jby a et^ange fatality he found, among other papers, 
the large, properly inscribed, and attested will of William 
iBlworthy, of Wast Hall, bearing date a month or so 
before his marriage. At once he saw the advantage 
which the possession of this valuable document might give 
» Lhn. ]\(oney if he had now found, he would not have 
taken, penniless thfiugh he was, so unwilling would he 
have beeu to have excztgd the slightest suspicion of any 
minor theft which might have prematurely led to the 
discovery of this greater one. 

All was done with breathless rapidity; he put the will 
within his waistcoat, which he buttoned to his chin, 
locked the escrutoire, replaced the key, and then softly 
left the room still unseeti.e He stole down the mat'ted 
lobby to' the side-door, which, admitting the broad sum- 
mer sunshine, stood ^en as he had left it. ITc placed 
his hand on the lock-handle, as though just onteriug in 
case of surprise; and first time feeling 

agitated, he waited, he knew not how long, it might be 
for a few seconds only, or it might be much longer, for 
he felt like oneVho has been saved from drowning, or 
in some other terrible situation, anj^ cannot measure 
time. 

Anybody buf Richard, Elworfliy, after the Evil One 
had given him this unlooked-for advantage, would cer- 
tainly have escaped, but bis cool audacity was un- 
pt^ralleled. He was still penniless, and he knew not 
whom to ask for money but his relative ; he must there- 
fore yet see him. * 

He knocked loudly at the open door, and 
heard Mrs. Hawes shout from a distance, *^Uaftm, go 
to the garden-door; ^lere’s somebody there!” 

Martin, a young lad of about fourteen, in the dress of 
a page, made his appearance, and never having isecn 
Richard Elworthy before, did not, of course, recognise 
km. J|e iniiiiired for the piaster, and was told what he 
a]iieg.dy knew, that he was in the hay-field;* perhaps he 
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Fould walk down to liim» aa it was not far, and he, 
Martin, would show him the way. 

Bicliard Elworthy bade him run on, and l\e wouldr fol- 
low. He did BO, keeping, however, considerably behind ^ 
him. Midway in the meadow, he stopped near some other 
trees; watched the boy g5 to the group under the eyca- 
iDores, and presently saw his cousin rise, and come slowly 
towards him. lie remained himself, partially,, unseen , , 
watching all that took place, and m^tde his obseivations 
on William Elworthy as he approached. He was a 
handsome, vigorous man, and to all appearance likely 
to live for many years. Bichard could not help I’e- 
marking, that he looked not only well, but happy — as 
happy as he had done during the short period of his 
foimcr marriage. 

A sudden clopd of surprise e^d displeasure settled on 
William Elworthy’s brow when he saw who the stranger 
was, and with a voice of stem aeveri^y, he demanded what 
his business was, and bow be had dared to show himself 
in his presence. 

Ilichaid assumed the manner suited to his outward 
circumstances; ho mode no attempt to extenuate the past, 
and told of poverty, suffering, and long sickness; to all of 
which the palor of his countenance, and the squalor of 
his dress, bore testimony. He said' that he was just come 
from Swale-^dale, where he had,^to ask a^morsel of bread 
from that slic-devil Isabel Goir, who had now got all the 
old man's n^^ney into her hands, and she would not give 
it him. He said lie had not slept in a bed for many nights, 
and that a morsel of bread had not crossed his l^s for 
two days. He said that ndw he was sinv^erely humbled 
and penitent; that all he wanted was money to buy him 
pif sent food, and to convey him back to London, where 
he had friends; that he would from this time forth apply 
himself industriously to his profeB8i<Ai. lie made doquent 
proipises of amendment; made Eloquent appeals to his 
cousin's mercy, and declared that sorrow and sieloilees had 
lilade an altered man of him. He even wltpt, q&d then 
Mu Such a history of woe knd suffering as iraa ^ough 

• ^ ' 
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•to wring any heart. But William Blworthy though the 
good and i^erciful man, which his relative declared him 
^ to be, was not duped by all this. He had been too often 
deceived before; he put no faith, therefore, in any pro- 
testation of contrition and amendment, but the poverty 
and need were evident enough. These he consented to 
« relieve, ^ough he denied any claims which the other had 
to seek relief from^im; and even sternly assured him 
that lie should take moai^ures to prevent his thus thrusting 
himself in future into his presence. , 

A couple of sovereigns were all that Richard El worthy 
cQuld obtain from his cousin, and with these ho de- 
parted. 

It was some time before William Elworthy returned to 
the two beloved women under the sycai^ot'e trees. Ho 
folt^as if he had been suddenly forced into the presence of 
evil, and he stood lotikiug after Richard, as he walked up 
the meadow, as he Would have looked after a venomous, 
snake, and then, slowly following in the same direction, 
did not lose sight of him mitil he saw him upon the high 
road, on his way out of the Bale. 

Within afci>v^ays after this time, as we have seen,. 
Richard Elworthy stood in the ^ivate raom of Frederick 
IZorrocks; and the dly following, Mrjffi^rocks entered 
into an agreemeAt, where^ a certaii^||||HH^ttey should 
be paid, according to a^r arrah^HI|||||||HK said 
Frederick llorrocks to Richard ElwonPKp9il|[^ , iu 
consideration of one half of the Wast- Wetland am Eller- 
dale property, now belonging to William Elworthy, be- 
coming the sole property of the said Frederick Horrovksy 
in case this said property of Wast-Wayland and Eller** 
dale descended to the said Richard Elworthy Elwortliy» 
as heir-at-law, or by any other m^ans. Both partiea 
solemnly coyenontiug not^ to make known to any other 
parties this transaction between them. ^ ' 

Frederick Horrocks Introduced into tliis agreem*ent the 
words* /^a,s heir-at-law or by any other means whatever/’ 
becanse Biehard Elworthy Bad said, in reply to’thb sWg- 
gesfion ^ &rrocks, that there might be a subsequent 
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will Iliads; that nothing would be easier than to prepare 
deed of gift in that case, for that he could at anj lime 
produce a signature so like his cousin’s, which was a 
Veiy pecubar one, that it should never be known from 
the true. This was merely said to prove that he had 
many resources, but after this Horrocks regarded him 
as a very dangerous man, over whom the strictc^st guard 
must be kept. t 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Thi:xg>> went on smootlily Wa&t Hal^ nor was ibo 
inip<Vtaut tlieft whicli had hoen committed there, die- 
cohered, llay-harvest was iinished, so was the corn» 
and now the winter was at hand, the second winter of 
t!ie happy married life of the much honoured master and 
mistress. ^ 

How happy they were it is inopossible for us to 
say. Hut now ft was early spring, gusty, vigorous 
Id arch, and the dales-people talked with joy of the 
crowning c^ent of tlie late spring — ^the hirth of a 
child at the HaM — the child of their beloved Honour, 
the heir of the beloved ‘^master and again, .as two- 
and-tnenty ^cars before, every one who loved these 
excellent people, felt as if a personal joy were before 
them. * 

The news reached RichardfEl worthy in London, where 
he was again living in chambers, well dressed, and sup- 
p]ic<l with money; studying antiquities in tho library of 
the Britiah Museum, boasting of his many aristoeratical 
friends, and wearing Aico more, his large seal-ring upon 
a white, and well-kept hand. ^ 

The news reached Woodbury — there is no knowing 
how such tidings spread — ^that there would soon he an 
heir to the great Wast-Wdjrland property.^ “WoU,*^ 
said file Beauchamps, the CartT#ights and &e vemaining 
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Dnttons, **let it be sol It matters very little to us/ 
whether an heir is bom sooner or later.” . ^ 

But Frederick Horrocks^s feelings were quite ditferent. ^ 
It was from him that Bichard El worthy first received 
the news, and of so momentous a nature did he consider 
the circumstance, that he hastened to London, aud had 
an interview with him on the subject. lie was ff\tremely 
incensed; said that he had been deceived, vowed to stop 
all farther payment, ^ aud to destroy the agreement 
between them. Richard was, in his turn, no little 
chagrined. Tlnngs at this moment seemed about to take 
a position beyond his hand; still ho said, f.iint heart 
never won fajr lady;” that the child was not ^et bom, 
that it might die; that Elwortliy himself miglit die; 
that it was top early, in shprt, to despair yet. Never- 
theless, both he and Horrocks were very ncar«dos> 
pair, as far as any advantage tc be derived by them 
from the Wast-Wa^land property went; while Ilor- 
rocks looked upon the money which ho had already 
advanced to his partner in (guilt, as so much money 
thrown away. 

The birth of tfie child was expected in May, and 
now, at the commencement of April, Mr. Wilbiaham 
came again to Wast Hall, on a vh.it to his fiiend-s. JIo 
had been with them three days, dming wliicli, Mr. 
Elwortliy had’frequently spoken to him of the future; lor 
the birth of the child seemed to make it very bright to 
him. On this third eveuiiig they sat together' late into 
the night, talking of many things, which were at that 
time deeply interesting and important th Mr. El worthy. 
He told Us friend that he should revise his will, and make 
.still more liberal provision for his wife; that he intended 
his favourite Oakdnshaw, and the other EUerdale pro- 
jmrty,'to be her jointure in case of his death. /This, he 
j||i^, should be done on the following day, when he 
^lieited the best advice aud assistance of his friend, 
l^hich was cheeifuUy promised. His min|d„ that night, 
^seethed unusually active; '^he was full of magnificent 
schemes ^of good on all%ands, and he spoke of uis wife 
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with unbounded affection, and repeated many times that 
his life had been unspeakably happy with her. 

It was abotit one o’clock in the morning, when Wii- 
* braham left him. 

It had been Mr. Elworthy’s practice, for many years, 
to road daily a portion of one ot the Gospels, which woio 
his favourite study in the Scriptures. There was no 
parade inliis devotioi|p: they were an act between God 
and liis own soul. 

Wilbrnham had letters tliat night, to write. lie was 
one of those who work in the night, often till morning, 
and had left his friend for this purpose. At about three 
o’clock, being in want of certain papers, which lie 
bjlieved himself to have laid down m the library, he pro- 
ceeded thither in search of them. What was his sui prise 
t ) find the lamp still burning, and his friend, sitting in 
lus cflair, as if asleep,^ with the open Bible before him. 
lie tliought that ho must have been overtaken by sle6(>; 
he spoke to him therefore, but received no answer. He 
looked closely at him, and the most dreadful apprehen- 
sion seized him. Could it %e death? Yes, yes, it was 
that sudden death^which had been so long anticipated ! 

He had died in the midst of his simple devotions, and 
the last words which human ear had heard him utter, 
were blessings on^his wife. 

A dreadful task devolved on Wilbraham. He was 
sufficient of a surgeon to know that there arc means to 
]>e made use of in a case like this. He loosened the 
neck-kerchief therefore, and tearing the coat sleeve, 

I -eized a pen-kni|e, and endeavoured to open a vein, but 
without success. He must have been dead some time, 
and his death had been like an infant’s sleep, for not a 
muscle of his countenance was distorted; love and devo- 
tion seemed to have stamped upon it an expression which 
was almoet angelic, 

Wilbraham was a ^t?bflg-i|erved, hard-headed lawytr^ 
not used to emotions of any kind, hut Hse now wept^ 
He had Imown Elworthy foe years, and was greatly 
at tucked to him. But it was no^ his own losi^ t]^at znoi^ 
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a&cted him. Qis heart was wrung for Houottr, for the 
beloved, adoriug wife, and she so soon to bec 9 me a 
mother. 

But he did not give way to his feelings, howevef ‘ 
intense, lie summoned his own servant, a steady and 
experienced man; and a messenger was immediately dis- 
patched for the family physician. The chamber occupied 
by Mrs. Elworthy, was fortuiintelyfiii a distaiit part of 
the house, and these alarming movements were not at 
first heard hy her. Mrs. Hawes was called up also, and 
Mrs. Mildmay. AVhat dreadful tidings for them all! 

The whole nousehold knew that the master w^as dead 
before the tidings were communicated to the w sfe. Her 
mother was now in her room, commissioned to commmii- 
cate the dreadnd intelligence, and aU were alarmed for 
its efFects ppon her. ^ ^ 

They told Honour, that her husband was ill; that the 
physician was sent for, which was true. 

She started up from her Led, pale as death, and 
throwing round her a wrapper, was hastening out, when 
her mother held l)cr back. 

“What would you do, Honour?” ^said she; “he is 
very ill; you cannot see him — at least not now. Kemeni- 
her your yet unborn child— hiu child. You must he 
* calm; oh Honour, my beloved one, yob must be patient, 
but indeed you camiot see him now!” 

“Then he is dead!” said the wife, with a sense of 
sudden misery that seemed enough to break her heart. 

Her mother h^itated to reply. 

“ Tell me at onco,” »aid Honour, spi^aking in a yoice 
that seemed hollow; “ do not deceive me. The dreadful 
truth ^ttst come out at last. If you tell me that he lives 
I fjkaU hope. I shall believe you, for you never deceived 
Utt. 1 will go to him, and let it cist what it may, 1 will 
M with him; no one can wait jmomfMfti as 1 can; but, if 
i ^ ■ < he^^b<»g^l^»nlii^i>ffeater than it has been 
ah^ady, ajid,^th the help of God, 1 will try to be&r it, 

J fpr fhis.sake, and for the suke of his blessed child. ' A>&d 
^now, m|; mother, speak!” said she, laying hav haod^A ^ 
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ter motier^s arm, and looking into her face with pale 
expectation, y Speak! — ^but tell me the truth!” 

God help you, my beloved child!” said the mother^ 
lin a broken voice. 

Honour understood all. f'he spoke not a single word, 
but fell back upon her bed. 

, She did not speak again fon hours, and the physician, 
who had left the deld body of her husband, sat by her 
side. She had not yet shed a tear. Her mother seated 
herself by her bed, and told her all that she had just 
heard from Mr. V/ilbraliam regarding their last convoiv 
sation. llis expressions of love and gratitude to her 
seemed to unseal the stony anguish of her heart, and she 
wept. Those assurances of his love and his last wishes, 
which were to provide still igore for her happiness, were 
like drops of balm to her wounded heart. 

When she was told 4 >f the delight and hope with which 
ho spoke so lately of the child, and of the joy it affoi4ed 
him to think of its inheriting that noble property which 
involved the happiness of^o many honest and worthy 
people, and when she remembered that all this now 
devolved upon hfr, as well as the well-being of that 
child, tho sole representative of her now deceased hus- 
band, a superlmman •htrength seemed given to lier-^ 
tho strength of •love and duty; and with a bleeding 
heart she prayed that God would give her strength tOi, 
bear this great trial, and to control her natural grief for 
the sake of tlie child which had been his latest diought^ 
and on the life of which so much depended. 

The joy whieli the marriage of WilUaan Elworthy had 
occasioned in the Hale has already been described. JBUt 
no words can tell the consternation of sorrow wbioh 
seemed now to still every pulse and silence every voica 
when the strange tiDiugs went abroad that William 
Elworthy was dead. There were niore tears shed that 
day, tears of genuine sorrokr, than had ever beett slieA 
before on any one occasion. The dismal sound of th^ 
death-bell, as it tolled tlirough that long daj^ seemed to 
lingua knell into every heart. 
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Ther^ had heeii a very general sorrow two-«nd4#0nt j 
years before, when the first Mrs. Elworthy had died, but 
it was nothing to that which was felt on the present 
occasion. It revived all the old sad memory of the 
past, and people grew almost superstitious, for it seemed 
as if the coming of an heii* was the precursor of death in 
Wast-Wayland. 

The news of William ElworthyU sudden death soon 
reached Woodbury. All tho Button family were in the 
greatest excitement; he had died, as they always cx* 
pected, from that terrible heart-complaint; and now, 
Would his death bring them any advantage? They 
hoped it would; for Mrs. Dutton’s annuity had been 
continued, and he had assured her that, in this respect, 
his marriage would make po difference.* Mrs. Dutton 
had cheered up under this, and once more figured 
among the Woodbury people, as^a lady of respectable 
ineisme and first-rate oonuectioiis, although little was 
now said of future expectations, and therefore poor 
Natalie, as Mrs. Beauehau^n h<)d foretold, soemod to 
have small chance of a husband. Of course all the 
Duttons went in*o mourning — and those mourning pie- 
parations revived the old regrets. How different would 
it have been had he still remained, unmarried, and what 
a heart-felt satisfaction there would « then have been 
under their bombazino and crape! — a fat sorrow is so 
differout to a lean one! — aud nobody would have con- 
ducted herself more admirably as a mourner than Mrs. 
Dutton, if she could but have mourned as the mother of 
four co-heiresses. As it was, it must Jbe excused her 
that the tears she shed were those of bitterness, and 
that her aversion to her son-in-law, Horrocks, was very 
great* 

A^<00ldnesS had grown up betwdbn him and his wife’s 
family frcMk the day of his marriage. They coufd not 
tolSrate him because he had not married Honour Mild- 


may. People are very moral on occasions of sfelf-in- 
terest. Again, there had been hard money-dealings 
betwee^ljMr. •Cartwright and his lawyers, and that gen- 
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jtleman seemed to have now less power on his own pro* 
j>ert;v than Cheatham and Horrocks. It was for the 
benefit of hfs family that it was so, they said; but it 
*im(l occasioned a great quarrel, which had settled down 
into a formal coolness. The beautiful unity of the 
Dutton family was thus, from various causes, broken up. 

Dutton still suffered from her nerves, and Natalie 
imd a dull life of it, |is. Mrs. Beauchamp had foretold. 

To Mrs. Frederick Horrocks one thing appeared very 
aslonioliing — ^namely, the remarkable good temper of her 
liusband at ibis time. Ho could not have boon more 
cheerful, she tliought, if the Elworthy property had now 
been theirs. Well, men were unaccountable creatures I 
she thought. 

Of course he did not tell her what particular reasons 
he bad at this time for satisfaction. * Women had 
nothing to do with professional secrets, he said, and this 
was of that kind ; it remained in his own breast, there- 
fnre, and it sufficed to her to wonder at the unusual sun- 
shine that seemed to irradiate from him. He left home 
for London two daj^s after the news, as he was sum- 
moned there, hctsaid, by important business. It was 
For a conference with KichaiHl Elworthy that he went, 

Diehard was now a«uember of the Reform Club, and 
tlioro they met. « 

“ My calculations havfe been right,*' said Richard 
triumphatitly, “he has died of this heart-complaint! I 
liave received intelligence from friends I have in the 
Dale, that Mrs. Elworthy is dreadfully ill; the first intel- 
ligence was that she also was dead ; but that tiie child 
should .live is impossible T* And Richard Elworthy 
fivrore by the Divme Presence, that he had never ex* 
pected it to turn out so well I . ' 

“Njo will can beCound!” continued he, exultb^y; 
“rumours of that, 1 hear, are already abroad. 
will be a great blow to Mrs. Elworthy. What can ibey 
do wUhout a will? The property is as good as mine 
ready! I congratulate yott,4«ny dear Horrocks, oa^our 
luck'*in sailii^ in the same boat with me, . Auiru t«u 
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you Trhat,” said he» in the imprudent assumption of his 
success, ** I should not mind marrying your wife’s ^ister 
— she’s not as pretty as your wife — hut in this way we 
should he a snug family party. What do you say to it ?’* 
Horrooks had a thorough hatred of Hicliaid Elworthy, 
and he would bare expressed it, if he had dared ; as it 
was, he laughed, and said that it would be a snug family 
party '^ith a vengeance ! () 

Eiehard continued; “I shall go up myself to tlie 
funeral, nobody can pi event that; I shall demand to hear 
the will; and when no will is forthcoming, I shall make 
nay claiin as heir-at-law. If the child is not still-born, 
by that time wc shall not ha\o much to fear. I shall 
soon take possession as heir-at-law. What do you say 
to going down with me, Ilorrocks i It would be a merry 
jest, and as prbtty a piece o^: malice on your part any 
one could wish for. It would excjto and agitate her to 
see you. What do you say, liow? Will you go with 
me? or we can wait till after the funeral if you prefer 
it; we can afford to wait, when we know where tlie will 
is, and they do not ; or, go when you wrill, I know the house 
perfectly; 111 tak^ you in by a side-duoi, and lead you at 
once to the room where she sits. Our sudden appeal ance 
there — -I as heir-at-law, and you ai my solicitor— would 
make a pretty little suquise What do you say?” 

Ilorrocks said, no; he woulcTnot be a party to violence, 
lind he warned his associate to be careful what ho did. 

“As you will! as you will!” said Richard; “but 111 
bet you any money, that in one month from this time, 1 
am the Elworthy of Wast-Wa^land ^ , 

Even beforO the funeral — ^before Mr. Wilbraham had 
conveyed the alaiming intelligence to Mrs. Hildmay and 
to Mr. Elwortliy’s lawyers, that there appeared to be no 
irill, nor any testamentary docuiaent whatever among 
^jlihat gentleman’s papers at Wast llall; and while neither 
^he* lawyers nor any of the other anxious friends of the 
deceased, had whi^ered the fear of so unforeseen a mis- 
fortune,. It became rumoured in the Dale, from mysterious 
sources could not bo traced^ up, that this wal& the 
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caso, an(} that the property would xuiqnestionahly pass into 
the h^ds of the heir-at-law, Richard Elworthy Elworthy. 
Such being, as was believed, a possible chance, a gloom 
*and despondency, greater even than was occasified by 
the deam itself, prevailed everywhere. 

Among the tenants whom this change of proprietor- 
ship would most seriously affect, was Dannel o* Tods** 
gill, whose long leaife depended on three lives, the last 
of which, the late William Elworthy ’s, had expired 
with his death. The time which Isabel Garr had fore- 
told, hardly three years before, when in her indignant 
and wounded affection, she strove to uphold the great- 
ness of Richard Elworthy, seemed now come, and Damiel 
and his family were, to use her very words, ready to kiss 
the hem of his garments. Jlanncl who, as he said, was 
no great hand at writing,” ‘‘now put pen to paper, to 
offer hib services in an^ way to aid the probable new heir. 
If money was wanting, he offered him “ a matter of a 
hundred pounds or two,” invited him to take up his 
(luarters at his house, if it ^ited his convenience to come 
to Wast- Way land before he got possession of the Hall. 
In fact, Eaimel gave him to understand, as plain as words 
could speak, that he and his were ready to do his bid- 
ding, and that, no do«bt, when they came to the hit of a 
settling, that liewoekoncd there mubt be about the new 
lease, there should be no words between them. 

Of course, Dannel meant that he was to have his ad- 
vantage when the new time of bargaining came, and 
Richard was no niggard of fair promises. Nothing could 
have pleased him better, indeed, than such an auxiliary 
at such a time. He came down to Sedbargh that he 
might be near at hand to watch all that went forward; 
took up his quarters at the inn ihere, and though 
IloiTocks had already given him a farther advance of 
money, accepted the proffered loan from Dannel of two 
hundred pounds, and began to feel how true it k ^hatf 
the rising sun never lacks worshippers. Heaeefortli 
Dannel was established as his agent and spy at Wilatr* 
Wa^laiid. ■ * 
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The funeral took place; it was attended hj a«Iong 
train of carriages from far and near; for all rcBpeetdd 
William Elworthy, and the peculiar circum'stanoes of his « 
death seated a more than ordinary interest for his widow* 

A small number of his more immediate friends assembled 
at tlie Hall after the funeral, and to them Mr. Wilbra- 
ham, in presence of Mr. Entwistlo, the late Mr. Elworthy’s 
solicitor, announced the sad intcUii^mce, that as yet no 
will had been found. Mr. Entwistlo, who had drawn up 
the will, previous to Mr. Elworthy’s marriage, proved 
that such a document had at one time existed, and Mr. 
Wilbraham, who Avas one of the trustees under that will, 
stated that, only a few hours before his death, Mr. El- 
woilby had spoken of his will as in existence at tliat 
time, and had mentioned to ^im sundry alterations whicli 
he oontemplateU makuig with a view of providing still f noro 
liberally for his wife, and also to give her an increased 
power under it. *lt was feared, perhaps, that he himself 
might have that night destroyed it, in the fatal intention 
of substituting a second ; o( if not destroyed, it might 
have been, in consequence of the confusion attending his 
death, mislaid arilbng other papers. Il was determined, 
therefore, to institute the most rigid search, and in the 
mean time, to keep this untoward idrcumstanco from the 
knowledge of the A\idow. « 

Mr. Wilbraham, spite of thb professional demands on 
bis time, remained yet a few days after the funeral, 
determined, if possible, to discover among the papers of 
jtibi deceased the missing document; but in vain. His 
presence, however, was valuable in another way, Jt was 
well known at Wast Hall, that Richard Elwoi^y was in 
the neighbourhood, ready on the first occasion to assert 
hostile claims, -and his presence wo s even expected 
Jitt the funeral, but he had the good' sense to absent him-^ 
eelf. On the following day, however, he drove up to the 
* ^riisSnpal entrance in a post-chaise, xieqiiesting to see Mr« 
Wilbi^am, as the eonfidentiol friend of the deceased^ 
r and the adviser of his widow . He was dressed in a suit 
and handsome mourning, and conducted himself m 



tiie moBt getitlemanlj manner. The mildness of his de* 
moai^nr, and, legally speaking, the reasonableness of his 
, demands, quite disarmed Mr. Wilbraham, who met him 
Vith a mind fall of the most decided prejudice. Richard 
Slworthy said that, of course, it was Well known to Mr» 
Wilbraham, that himself and his late cousin had not 
Jbeen for some years on amicable terms, which was now 
greatly to be regreked, and for this reason, and also 
owing to the peculiar relationship into which the death 
of the decease^ under existing circumstances, had thrown 
him, with regard to the widow and her unborn child — ^he 
had, from motives of delicacy, absented himself from the 
funeral. Nevertheless, considering in what position he 
stood with regard to the property, in case no will waa 
found, and no living child w|.s bom, it wi^ but right that 
he stould have every opportunity given nim of making 
such inquiries as he mjght consider necessary, and he was 
sure that Mr. Wilbraham himself, to whose high legal 
standing and character he took the liberty of bearing his 
te«5timony, would afibrd hijp every opportunity of doin^ 
BO satisfactorily, 

Mr. Wilbraham bowed, and assured him that ihai^ 
would be the case. 

Richard then said? that of course Mr. Wilbraham 
would under<ftaiwl tho observation he was about to make 
as mere matter of business, and as bearing no indirect, 
implication whatever. He said he had no doubt but 
that the conduct of tho opposite party would be of thfr 
most upright and honourable character; nevertheless, 
many rumours^were abroad,* and, of course, on an occar 
sioot of this kind there was no means of preventing 
rumours being circulated; he felt therefore justified in 
stating them to Mr. Wilbraham, and in demanding to 
know if there wero aify foundatiens for them. He heard, 
he said, from those who appeared to be unquestionable 
authority, that Mrs. Elworthy had been extremal/ ill, 
and subsequently had given birth to a still-bom cliUd. 
There was nothing, hetsaid, incredible in the-obbibn- 
stanbe; iU fact, from wliat he had heard of the shock 
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^ fihe sustained in consequence of the sudden death of hee^ 
hue(band» it appeared highly probable to hxm« 
this, or was it not the case?’* he inquired. 

Nothing of the kind had tok^ pWe, Mr. Wilbraham * 
most cheerfully assured him, nor was likely to take 
placo, he hoped. Mrs. Elworthy was in excellent bealthk 
and had been able to preserve her mind wonderfuHyf 
calm under the late painful circumsifances. 

Richard Elworthy expressed a wish to see her, were 
it only at a distance. 

To this Mr. Wilbrahom made a decided objection. 

Richard bowed. Pardon me, sir,** he said, “but 
the precaution is not altogether unnatural in my case ; 
there aro people who apprehend— but let mo remark, 
sir, that this is no suggestion of mine; it has come quite 
from another quarter-^there are parties, I say, <wbo 
have hinted that even if Mrs. Elworthy were delivered 
<rf a still-born child, a living one would be substituted in 
its place, and produced as the legitimate heir.” 

“Absurd!” said Mr. Wilbraham, looking angry, 

“The assertion is not mine, my dear sir, 1 beg to 
repeat,” said Rfchard; “ I simply mention to you what 
appears to he an opinion abroad. The pioperty is of 
no trifling importance, and unfortunately Mrs. Elworthy ’s 
mind is, I am sorry to believe, greatly piejudiced against 
me. Such things have been done, as the substitution of 
a livmg for a dead child to secure valuable iuheritance, 
as your own legal knowledge must tell you. My Bitua* 
tion is a very delicate and peculiar one’: I have my 
own interests to secure, and without reference to one 
person or another, 1 have a right to make sure of liair 
play.” 

“ By all means,” said Mr. WilbrahUm, speaking very 
calii(^ “but as regards the present state of affairs 

J l can assure you that Mrs. BlworUiy is in perfect 
; and please God, will in due liime become the 
r of a Hviug child. This affair, Mr. Richaiil 
thy, is not taking place in a comer, nor are Miut 
ihy and* her yet unborn chfld of so little 
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^^nce as to have no friends who will stand by her mi 
we light dope ; besides, air, we ha\e not jet given up 
^the hope of finding the will; once find that, and the 
whole thing is beyond your power or mine; in the mean 
time, we cannot permit Mrs. Elworthy to be harassed 
or annoyed or agitated in any way, and perhaps the 
•best thii|g will be for mo to refer you to Mr. Bethune 
of Sedburgh, her mWical attendant, who secs her every 
day, and who will report to you, as T have done, regard- 
ing her health. A.nd further, conbideriug the peculiarly 
painful circumstances of the case, I would suggest to 
you whether, as a matter of common humanity, to say 
nothing of feelings of delicac 3 % it might not be better 
for you to witlidraw from the neighbourhood, or at all 
events, to refrain fiom making your appearance at Wagt- 
Wayland for the present; and I must hold you respon- 
sible, as a gentleman^ that no measures shall be taken by 
yourself, or by any of your fnend^^, which may create in 
any way disturbance or lead to violence.” 

“ Certainly not!” said Bichard, certainly not!” and 
then thanking Mr. Wilbraham in his most affable man- 
ner, he dook his^eave. 

Even Mr. Wilbraham was for the time deceived; there 
was apparently so mSch more reasonableness in the dis^ 
position, and s8 much piore suavity in the stylo and 
demeanour of this formidable opponent than he was pre^ 
pared fof; but no report, favourable or unfavottrabie, 
was allowed to reach Mrs. Elworthy. It was beautiful, 
and at the same time very affecting, to see im calm 
submission aiiftl self-possession which she enforced upon 
herself in the great strength of love aiid faithful duty. 
He who was more to her than all the world beside, 
though dead, seeme^ still to be near her, strengthening 
her to bear with fortitude, for his bdoved sake, ah this 
great sorrow, so that his child might live to be wuri:hy 
of him. Thus she sat in the silence of that large, soli- 
tary house, which it was exacted would have heen^filkd 
wiA rejoicing, but over wnieh so dark lu sorrow and 
such an uncertain fate had now fallen,* iu a sort of 
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charmed circle of profoundest quiet, #hSle arotmd her 
Was gathering a tcmhle storm, of which not erett the 
teutterin^s for some time reached her. 

Richard Elworthy withdrew again to Sedbnrghu And 
so much more agreeable than he expected had been the 
Impression made by his yisit on the mind of Mr. Wilbra- 
ham, that that gentleman left Wa^t-Wayland in yery 
^ood heart. Mr. Bethune prognosticated most fayour- 
ably of his patient, and for the moment all appeared 
calm and ftill of assured hope. 

But Richard Elworthy’s mind was teeming with sinister 
'•designs, and as regarded the widow nothing was farther 
from his wishes than that sliC should remain in a state of 


calm assurance. His money flew in all directions; and it 
w^as really amaning and sorrowful to see, spite of the gene- 
ral loye and reverence felt for William Elworthy and his 
wife, how great a number of people were ready to swell 
the tido of Richard’s fortune when it appeared likely to 
turn in his favour. Even in Wayland-dale there were 
many found who were willing to eat and drink at his 
cost, and to blii<^tor with big words about his rights. 
But the head of his party was Dannct o’ Tods-gill and 
}iis eldest son, now about twenty — yovng Dannel as he 
« was called-^a wild young chap anil a convicted poacher, 
ready for any mischief; who, with ahoitt a dozen others 
like himself, loved nothing better than a spree of any 
kind, and who now found it extremely amusing to lounge 
about the door of the Bull’s Head, in Dale^town, where 


Richard very soon took up his quarters, and where he 
Hicrmitted a free tap and oread and cheese ta all his 
^artizans. Frdm the conclave at the Bull’s Head, 
therietee, proceeded aJl kinds of rumours, both as rO- 
gardea the present state of Mrij. Elworthy, and the 
udMate success of her opponent. 

ARt was a singular circumstance that now, in this strife 
the Wast-W&yland property, Isabel Oarr set her- 
Wpf in determined opposition to Richard Elworthy and 
''hroiher Dannel. Darnel was oflSsnded at ]j||ehig 
feioDy cut‘ off from any participation in the property 
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Cousin Thotias had left, and which, turning out 
w inuoh mofe than was expected, at once placed Isabel 
^in circumstahees better than his own; and Isabel, who 
transacted her own business at fairs and markets, like 
xnftny another stout dales^woman, always carried it with 
a high hand against her brother whenever an opportu- 
«mty occjfrred. Nov, therefore, when Dannel was the 
sworn partisan of Richard Elworthy, Isabel, from a 
double motive, as violently espoused the other side. 
The whole district, indeed, was divided into two, factions; 
all who loved license rather than order, all who found 
their pleasure in idleness and drunkenness, rushed in to 
reap the harvest of the heir-atdaw’s present popularity . ' 
From Tods-gill and from the BulFs Head, therefore, cir- 
culated the most astonishing rumours, pU of which it 
was* intended should reach the ears and harass the 
mind of the widow herself, and probably produce their 
realisation. Sometimes it was asserted that there was 
no prospect at all of an heir ; again, that the child was 
still-born, and that, in either case, Mr. Bethune was 
bribed to produce a spurious heir. It was asserted that 
Bichard Elwortlly would dispute the possession to the 
last farthing ; that the first lawyers in the land gave it 
already in his favour f and in three days from the present 
time, armed with the authority of law, he would take 
furcihlo possession ; and if there w'as to be an heir, like 
the bisliopB and the great lords of the land, when an 
heir to the crown Was bom, he would' himself be cogni- 
zant of the birth. 

What a scene of disorganization and riot was this 
formerly peaceful and order^ Pale! The oif-scourings of 
the country thronged to it, and there was such drinking 
and rollicking, and such floating rumours pregnant with 
mischief al^road, as ^used the old sober mhabitants to 
a pitch of indignant resistance. At this sorrowful and 
alarming crisis, Isabel Garr made her appearance in 
Wayland-dale, determined ,to raise such on active spirit 
of ^position as should, at Ibast, if it would^not-substan- 
tiate the right, annoy and inconvenience the wrong. She 
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went to the blacksmith’^ shop^ to the baker’s, to Ihe' 
harber’i, to tveiy spot where people eoOgregatevb and • 
declaring that she herself would give twenty pounde to, 
ibi poor of Dale-town parish, and ten shilimgs te the 
bell nngQtBf out of her own pocket, if a child was hbm 
to inherit the Wayland«dale propeity This created 
quite a reaction, and even the crowd at the BuQ’s Headr 
gave three cheers for Isabel Garr and the lady of Wast 
Hall. 

Before Isabel Garr, however, had made hcf appearance 
Mi the scene, a stronger allianoe had taken place on behalf 
6f Urs. Blworthy and the tiuc heir Nothing has been 
said for some time of the untoward love af&ir of the 
^pretty Agnes of Lil) -garth and the young quaker miller. 
They weie not yet mamod; ^ud bo fariiom that, indeed, 
that though the young people lemained as much attached 
to each oUier as evci, the two faiailies had not spoken 
for a year and a half, much leajpftiaken hands Thomas 
Broodbent was gone fiom thedlale, and A^rnes had dis- 
pleased her father by refusing to marry another lover, in 
whose case theie was as much money, without any sec- 
tarian prejudices. „ Thus it unfortunawiy happened that, 
at tlus \ery time, when the respectable inhabitants of the 
Dale should havo all banded togetUbr, hand and heazt, on 
behalf of the right, that the ^two best" men in it ^tood 
aloof from each other, while they would separately have 
upheld it to the last gasp with the true quaker stedfast 
ness But the case grew desperate, and even these two, 
so long dissevered by Uhbrotherly ill-will, met and shook 
hands, and laid theor heads together to censider what it 
was power to do m. the present emergency. 

nHto’ Lily-gartb, who had none of the old quaker 
inflex^lity m her, 'cried for joy when she s|w her good 
brothar^in-law, Cnleb Fothergill, once more in her 
bouse. 

what a good sight this is for sure^” said she. 
^'Sit thee down, Caleb, sit t^e down; thoa*rt its Ihd- 
ooBkwae flowers i’ May! Afy, to be sure! we 
uqjL # our ^g narrde miiJMnd by th’ nnetress.” 
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' ' Ohristifl brought word that there was a strong mmoiir 
of Richard EJwortbj taking possession of Wast Hall hf 
foroe, that he might know with his own eyes that he ha4 
Ifair play, and that there was no deception. Somebody 
down at Dale-town had heard Hiehard Elworthy say so 
himself, If that 'was the ease, Mrs. Elworthy ought to 
J}0 removed, Christie argued, and putting on his better 
coat to dlo honour to* the purpose of bis visit, as well hs 
to the new reconciliation, he set off to Birks-mill to 
consult his brother. 

There was truth in thb rumour; inaismuoh as Richard 
Elworthy, who was now attended by a lawyer from Lon- 
don, had sent to the Hall a written notice that, in 
^ys from the date thereof, if a properly attested will 
were not found, he should demand admittance into the 
house as presumptive heir-at-law. These tidings sooRji; 
«<prcad beyond the I|Ale« and Mr. Entwistle, and otlmr 
of MrSi Elwoithy’s friends, began to be seriously appre^ 
hensive lest he should proceed to violence, which, in 
Mrs. Elworthy’b state, might prove fatal to her or the 
child, or even to both. Pressing invitations were not 
wanting from peiAons of high standing in the neighbour- 
hood that she would remove to their houses, where she 
would be cordially welcome, as well as in perfect secu- 
rity. But she Shrunk from removing herself; in fact, 
she did not know by now much danger she was 
threatened. 

Nobody knew exactly what was to be done, for the 
most contradictory rumours were lafloat. Ij'his, however, 
was soon verytcertain, that any violence or outrage on 
the part of Bichard would be as violently resisted mud 
opposed by a very formidable party that Was now orga- 
nized in Dale, with Christie o' Idly-garth and his 
brotlier of Birks-milf at its head. These two, and half 
a dozen other Wayland-dale and Ellerdale fanners con- 
stituted themselves into a little guard of honour to i&imi 
their beloved lady and her yet unborn child. ^ 

There was a wonderful %XGit6ment in eterj bed^’s 
min3, yet outwardly things were stilh Mr* l(BtH!fctle 
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Lad been at Wast Hall, where he bad a long conference, 
the purport of which had not transpired, further than that 
it was his wish that Mrs. Elworthj should be quietly 
remoTed. Richard Elworthy also was away from Pale- 
town; the morrow was the day on ^ich his violent 
entranee at Wast Hall was expected, it was said that 
a detachment of police were coming down to be stationed 
at the Hall, others said soldiers; hJ^ever that might be, 
a number of young Dales-men, among whom were 
Christie o’ Lily-garth’s son, a handsome youth of 
eighteen, and a young fellow named Mlehad Satter- 
ihwaite, who lived at the mill with his unde, vowed that 
Richard never should set foot within the Hall — ^that they 
would resist his entrance to the utmost. These young 
men really eqoyed the eroitement, and frightened Mrs. 
i^awes and the maid-servants by a show of fire-arms and 
much talk of the terrible deeds they were ready to do. 
Isabel Garr was again seen in the Dale, going from point 
to point, promising everywhere money, and plenty of 
good beer for the men, and tfa-drinking for the women, 
^ an heir were bom to the lady of Wast^Wayland. It 
was reported that^sabel Garr would '^pend a hundred 
pounds if things only went as they ought to do; and it 
really was wonderful what enthusiasm she everywhere 
excited. ^ 

On this important day, Christie o’ Lily-garth presented 
himself before Mrs. Mildmay. 

^*1 am not come,” said he, **only On my own head 
and for my own sake, hut we’ve all ti^ed it over among 
ourselves, and as wQ^ppr that the mistress will not leave 
the Dale — and yet Mb should leave the Hall before to- 
morrow, when there’s no knowing what yon villain may 
do^we all want to get her nicely away to Lily-garth to- 
night, ond nobody ^ow any thin^of it. Tiere’s only 
about half a dozen of us as kifows of it. I’ve wrote to 


Mr.^Wilbrabam about it, and to Mr. Entwistle, aili Fve 
his answer, and he approves of it altogether, aufl so, 
doubt, will Mr. Wilbraham; when his letter comOs, 
"^^ly there’s* no time to he lost.” * ' * 
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/ is an excellent idea, mj good friend,” sold Mrs. 
Mildmay. 

“ And,” continued Christie, “ Nelly has got th’ rooms 
•ready for her — capital rooms they are! — they’ve been 
airing ever sinc^yesterday. There’s th’ best bed-room 
for her, with th*Id family-bed in it, as wer’ never tdeen 
^away, and ma’ppen she’d like to know sometime that th’ 
master iftmself wor^born in it. However, that’s no* 
much to do with it, only she would be safe there. No- 
body dare come there without my leave, for I’ve a lease 
of th’ place, and it’s all still and quiet, and Nelly and 
Agnes will tae great care of her, and she can have as 
many of her friends with her as she likes ; we can make 
U]) four beds, and ^ve at a pinch.” 

Christie looked very gipve and anxious. ‘‘Now, 
you’]l persuade her,” continued he, “for if anything 
happened here, eithe^ to her or to th’ child, I tliink. I 
should never get over it.” 

Mrs. Mildmay was affected by his zeal; she gave him 
her hand, thanked him, said that she. was sure her 
daughter would see the desirableness of this proposal. 

Mr. Eiitwisdb thinks,” said Christie, “ that all had 
better be done on the sly, as it were; we’ll get her away 
in the dusk— and tha# reminds me of what 1 had clean 
forgotten. I wont over to Sedbur’ last night, and saw 
]\[r. Bethune, and he approves of it too, and he’ll come 
to-night, if it’s agreeable to all, in bis carriage, about 
dusk-hour, and so go with her to Lily-garth liimself, and 
. see her all safe. There’s nothing, you know, ma’am, 
uncommon in Iji’ doctor coming, he does that every day; 
and he’ll drive off again, and nobody be th’ wiser; i^o 
then Richard Elworthy and all his villanous set, they’ll 
think that th’ mistress is still here, and if they make any 
disturbance, let them*— wo can laugh when we’ve got her 
all safe at Lily-garth.” • 

Honour, to whom as much of Richard Elwosthy’s 
threats, as was thought proper, .were communioated, made 
no opposition to the removal of herself to Lily-garth; 
iiidt*^, independently of a letter which wa» r^eived that 
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day from ]\Ir. Entwihtle, by Mrs. Mildmay, urging upoT^ 
ber to accept thi«^ pi nposal of Chnstie’s^tbere was nothing 
in it at all unpleasant or undesirable in any w ay. It was 
bat selecting for the phicc of the child's birth the old 
family home, where his father, and hi^ncostors before 
him, had been born for many generations 

Mr. Bethune’s carnage drove up to the Ilall towards 
dusk, and Chn&tie and his few stouv-hearted coadjutors, 
who were alohe deemed^ worthy to know the secret, stood 
at a respectful distance, unseen b} her, with their hats 
off, and saw Honour enter the cainage in her deep, deep 
mourning, and m that condition of near maternity which 
so readily excites the sympathy of every good-hearted 
mairied man; and there was not one of them but vho 
fdt his heart touched, and the tears spring to his eyes 
, **Now drive carefully, diive as if for your life, said 
Christie to the coachman, mslung forward tlie moment 
he saw the door closed on Honour her mother and Mr. 
3^thane; “ dnve carefully, my good man, pi ay dol" 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Ir M&i not k^o^^n to Richard Elipoithy and hi& parti^aaa 
that Ml h Elwoithy lyid left the lldU No sooner, how- 
ever, Nvaa she safely od, than the doors and the windows 
woie carefully secured, and Mrs. Uawes was ready to 
put herself at the head the men-servants, who alone 
formed no inconsiderable defence. 

News was broight about noon the following day, that 
Richard Elwortby, and a whole army of men, wore on 
their way to the Hall*to take possession. The greatest 
evcitement prevailed both within and without; the young 
men posted themselves & the court-yard to wait the 
event, bemg now strengthened by a couple of the 
who had been sent by Mr. Entwistle, to see that the 
peace was kept. The great'gater-way, which fonne4 the 
principal entrasoe, and the gate leadihg to the Bhrubhery> 
were secured agaipst intrusion, so that there was tio 
access to the house, but by the court-yard. There was 4 
something exciting m all this, and* it is questihaable 
whether these younf men did not long to come to close 
quarters with the detested heir-at-law and his allies. 

But neh^ier the heir-at-law nor any of his allies frere 
seen, and t6|u^vds evening, it was found that he had not 
even been at lijpje-town, noi^any where m the Dale*thqi 
doy.® People kfiAw not what to think. * ’ ' 
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, The following day they were again expected; and 
« again the court-yard at the Hall Was filled with the same 
eager little group, who now were growing Very restless 
for want of Bomething to do» 

About ten o’clock, a cliaise drove r^idly up; it con- 
tained oiily Mr. Entwistle and his principal clerk. He 
was received by our young dale-friends with entliusiasm, 
and from them he learned the CMsiing state ^ nfiairs. 
He made very little remark on nil he heard, and seemed 
to take everytliing so coolly, and bo much as a matter of 
oourse, that the young men, who wanted nothing more 
than action, were a little disconcerted. They entered 
the house, and were soon seated at an abundant break- 
fast supplied to them in the library, by Mrs, » Hawes. 
Prom her they learned th%t Mrs. Elworthy had been 
gone two days, and that her removal to Lily-garth was 
as yet unkuowm to any but the hou<4eho]d, and the parties 
immediately concerned in it. Mr. Entwistle appeared 
much satisfied. 

Mis. Hawes, like the good men in the court-yard, was 
dissatisfied with the com and undemonstrative lawyer. 
She wanted him td assure her that all v/as safe for Mrs. 
Elworthy, hut ho did not do so^ and therefore she was 
compell^ to speak. 

Pray ye sir, do ye think ’at this Eichard will get 
the property, and the mistress be turned out?” 

** If we are fortunate enough to hare a liviug child- 
no, certainlyl” was his reply. 

That was all the answer he gave, and poor Mrs. Hawes 
knew as that before. He wort on with lus 

breakfast, and the diBComforted housekeeper, who ielt as 
if her q^pet^l^ere qmte gone, wondered how he could 
6wallow..8Uch mouthfuls of hot buttered rolls and tongue. 
She felt as if the news weic come that the child was 
dead, and that the now disinherited widow must bo 
deej^oUed of all. 

“ What’s th’ use of lawyers,” said she, indignantly, 
they cannot make just and common-sense laws? 1 
wish they were all of them in the Bed Sea^ and at I 
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-'had the settling of this business. I'd soon make short 
'^ork of it, that I Tvould." * 

Another chaise was now seen driving up. If it con- 
tained Richard Elworthj, he was come in a much more 
sober state than was expected. It drew up at the court* 
yard, after having pulled up a moment at the great gates, 
•where thp chain and padlock sufficiently intimated that 
there no entrance. A gentleman, whom nobody 
knew, alighted; Richard Elworthy was with him, but 
kept his seat, after the two had exchanged a few inaudible 
words with each other. 

The strange gentleman looked very brisk and cheer- 
ful, and beemed quite ready to return any saluta- 
tion of the young dalcs-men, who now, with the stout 
old butler at their side, ^^od ready to ^oppose his en- 
trance, or at all events, to hold a parley. lie asked 
in a civil, but rathir peremptory voice, to seo liflrSr 
Mildinay. 

“You cannot see her, sir," returned the butler, shortly;. 

“ but Mn Entwhtle of Kcjidal is here." 

“Good!" said the other, not appearing in the least 
surprised, and giving his card, desired that it might bo 
presented to that gentleman. 

The card of Mr.* Steele, solicitor, Lancaster, w'as 
handed in. * 

“ Ah, 'well!" said Mr. Entwistle, handing over the 
card to hit clerk. “ I am glad that we have to deal 
with a respectable man. Tell Mr. Steele that 1 shall 
be happy to see him," 

The lawyer* had a long conference, a small part of 
which reached the ears of Mrs. Hawes, as she F>at in her 
parlour, with the door open, that she might watch all 
that went forward. 

“You are mistakSn, my dear sir," said Mr. Stede, 
who now interposed between Mr. Entwistle and the door, 
which that gentleman opened, as if about to leave* the 
loom, having just said, “then there is an end of the 
conferenee between us. and P will wish you a good Jiiom- 
ing only remember that any entrance here ou the part 
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of jour olicnt will be dealt with as a breach of the^ 
peace.’* 

How these words delighted Mrs. Hawes I But Mr. 
Steele replied, My dear sir, you are mistaken. Par-* 
don me, my dear sir, but you are too hasty! You 
take an incorrect riew of the grounds upon which my 
client acts.” The Lead clerk he:re spoke. lie, too, 
seemed to be mollifying Mr. Entwlstle, and Mr. Steele 
proceeded 

“My client,” said he, “demands nothing unreason- 
able, nothing more than I think you would feel yourself 
justified in demanding for a client of }our own under 
similar circumstances. If this child lives — if it can he 
proved that a living child is born, he retires fiom the 
contest; the child becomes 8 ward of chancery, and the 
thing is removed from our hands. But until theL, he 
stands as heir-at-law, and is justified by tlie law in pro- 
tecting his property from spoliation or fraud. I claim 
for him, then, as heir-at-law, and you cannot, my dear 
sir, nullify his claim. The pwe may be hard, as you 
say, but we make not the hardship, we merely assert our 
legal rights. 1 demand for him the power of wardship 
oi liis property until his claim is nullified by the appear- 
ance of a direct heir. But wo must have the birth of 
this heir properly attested.** ’ 

“Of course, of course,” said Mr. Entwistle. “The 
Lord Chancellor has hod the case laid before him, nnd 
takes great interest in it; it will be well looked after. 
But it is our present ilnperativc duty to protect the un- 
fortunate lady in (]Ucstion from any aggression, or from 
jgttf mode of dtinoyance and disturbance. We must Lave 
^Kir plav, Mr. St(M3le, wo must have fair play!” 

Mr. jSteele acquiesced. Again the libiary door was 
shut, and the lawyers again sat down to their conference, 
of which, as Mrs. Hawes could hear nothmg, nothing 
Itranspired, 

It was not long, however, before Mr. Entwistle’s clerk 
^ went out, and to the surprise of everybody, returned with 
'’^Hichard Elworthy himself. Ivichard had occupied him- 
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fielf witli reading the ** Times ” new’spaper, after his agent 
had left him, whilst young Fothergiil and his friends 
stood outside the gate talking about him, and saying 
\aany bitter, and as they thought, wit^y things, which 
were intended to wound and mortify him. Like Mrs. 
Hawes, they were infinitely dibsatisfiod, but they were 
jnuch more than dissatisfied when Mr. Entwistle’s agent 
stepped 4o the ehcAse door, and opening it, said in 
a chil Toice, “Fll trouble jou, sir!” at the same 
time, letting down the steps, and intimating to him to 
alight. 

They all thought that there must be treachery within 
dooi s. Both Fothergiil and Sattertbwaite started for- 
ward to oppose llicbard's entrance, but the clerk, who 
TV as a posithc man, put thru aside, saying, “By your 
leav^, gentlemen!” and thus the two entered. 

“What does it metjjpF’ asked Satterthwaite from Mrs, 
IlaTv cs, into whose parlour he now walked. The butler 
was tlieio also, and three or four other domestics, all 
asking the same question. ^ 

** Goodness only knows!” said poor Mrs. Hawes, 
leady to cry. 

A loud ringing of the library boll startled them. Mrs. 
Hawes answered it. ^he found the gentlemen all stand- 
ing, and all lialkkig together, so that for some time they 
did not notice her; but She gleaned up, that llichard 
was really to be permitted to remain there. The discus^ 
siou now was, iiow far he should be limited in action. 
He demanded foi bis own use tliis room in which they 
were standing, namely, the library; but that was reso- 
lutely opposed by Mr. Entwistle. The head clcik was at 
this time engaged in placing seals upon all the locks in 
the room, and this Mrs. Haw es understood w^as to be done 
throughout the housdi 

Mr. Entwistle at lengtli called Mrs. Hawes aside, and 
told her that Mr. Bicbard Elworthy would remain •there 
for the present. She was about to interrupt — to beg an 
explanation — to remonstrate^but he silenced heiv -eay- 
ing fliat they know what they were about. • 
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** It is a good thing, then/’ said she, '*for it’s more 
than I do,” , 

^‘That is possible/’ said he, good-humouredly; “hut 
in the present state of affairs, wo cannot have everything 
out own way. Ton must provide a private room and 
necessaries for Mr. Richard El worthy.” 

hope he has brought his own cook wi^th him/’* 
interrupted she, “ for there is noboiiy here ’at ^ill do it, 
that I can tell you! I, for my part, should think it sin 
and treason, Mr. Entwistle.” 

Mr. Entwistle must have had great power of persua- 
sion, for presently Mrs. ITawes listened quietly. “We 
are doing all for the best/* said he, in conclusion; “ we 
are keeping things quiet. Please God wo get a Hvhifr 
child, all then is settled! l^cre is no saying what vio- 
lence might have been committed if we had not yielded a 
little. You have done right in ren^oving Mrs. Elworthy; 
she must be kept apart from every disturbing and annoy- 
ing cause.” 

Mrs. Hawes said something about the triumph that 
Richard had gained; that all he wanted was to get 
his nose in, and now they never wctuld get him out 
again. 

Mr, Entwistle laughed; he gaid?‘that she would soon 
see that Richard had no great triumph — that he was 
hound now to keep the peace — and any breach of it, 
which was what they had principally to fear, because of 
its effect on Mrs. Elworthy, would subject him to punish- 
ment. He had thus become forested in the maintenance 
of peace and order, and th||H|ie was made to aid them 
in the most 4#ctual mannen^ 

Thus it was concluded. Richard was to have the 
drawing-room and a chamber; Mr. Entwistle’s heail 
clerk was also to remain as the Representative of the 
other party. Seals were fixed upon every lock; the 
rooms were locked, and the keys placed in the hands 
of Mrs. Hawes, who received orders not to leave the 
place. 

: Mr. Entwisde and Mr. Steele took luncheon to- 
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gcthcr, after which they drove off in their respective 
vohicles. 

The news that Eichard Elworthy had got possession 
of Wast Ilall spread through the Dale, and caused th,e 
utmost coDstematiou and dibmay. It was feared at first 
that, some way or other, the law had given it to him, 
and so great was the popular indignation, that, had it 
Seen so, tfiere is no d'oubt but that they would have been 
ready to pull it down over his head. 

On the other hand, the wild rabble who had attached 
themselves to Richard, and who were regarded by him 
merely as the coarsest tools wherewith to rough-hew, as 
it were, his work, and then to bo cast aside, now finding 
no demand for tlieir rude energies, contrary to their ex- 
pectations, sat drinking at the Bull's Head until they were 
all a-fire for action, and for any mibchicr which might 
come into their heads. 

One of ilic^c fellows proposed, therefore, as a capital 
joke, that they should go and make a bonfire at the Hall 
111 honour of the new squire. It was thought to he a 
very bright idea, and younj Daniiel Garr, and three or 
four other fooliah^fhalf-drunken fellows, set out towards 
evening to accomplish it. Young Garr, who knew the 
ground well, led them to an old oak copse adjoining Hib- 
blcthwaite Force,9in which brushwood had been cut this 
spring, and now lay tied fip in faggots. Of these fag- 
gots they collected a sufficient number to form an immense 
bonfire, and conveyed them by dusk-hour to a little dingle, 
iorming the extremest comer of the Tods-gill land, and 
only at a short distance from the Hall itself, to the front 
of which they intended to remove them as soon as the 
darkness would render it safe to do so. 

Under the stnet suryeillance of the ^lice in-doors, as 
well as of the most sti^gont orders from Mr. Entwi<dtle's 
head clerk, the household at the Hall went early to bed, and 
the insurgents outside might have carried their plan, mio 
execution without interruption, had not the dogs kept up 
such a tremendous barking tbe moment they appcoaolied 
the h^use with their bundles of faggots, as-^bligcd them 
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ip deiiist from this part of their eolieme. But ihcj were 
not disposed to give it up altogether; accordingly clam- 
herilu^ over a wooden fence into the stack*yard, they 
found a stack of faggots ready to their hands, and piling 
up of these an immense heap, loosely put together, so 
as to moke a monstrous bonhrc, they soon kid it aB 
a-blaze. 

It was long past midnight, alid pitch fLrk, there 
being no rnoon^ when a fierce light flashed througli every 
chink of the closed shutters of the hack-windows of the 
Hall, and awoke such of the startled sleepers as lay on 
that side of the house, with the idea of lightning* But 
the light continuing, a more terrible idea instantly sug- 
gested itself, and one nearer the truth, that the Hall was 
on fire. 

“It is thaf villain^s doiiig! He thinks the mistress 
is here!*’ exclaimed Mrs. Hawes and the butler, and all 
the other servants m a breath. 

They rushed to the chamber which Bichard Elworthy 
occupied, and met him at the door, apparently as much 
alarmed as themselves. ^ 

“Where is the fire?” he demandeu 

They charged huu with it, and bulled out vollies of 
hatred and iudignati^ against him, every one seeming 
glad to liave an opportunity of speaking his miud. 

He took no notice of them: or their opprobrium, and 
even ordered the polio^^bo inlmediately summoned, 
and to gave tlH^rictest orders to search out 

and scii^^ one who might appear to be the originator 
of the mischief, although, in his own mt^d, he suspected 
them to bo hio own friends. The setting fire to the 
Hall had once before been proposed as a means of alarm- 
kmg tho poor lady, and Richard Elworthy had, at that 
'time, laughed at it as a capital ^oke. He feared now 
that same of his friends were acting on this suggestion, 
in the idea of doing him good service. 

The windings of the Hale prevented the Hall from 
being seen at any great dutanoe, and this, together with 
the early hours kept by the dales-pec^le themaelves. 
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.caused tke alarm of fire not to ke spread immediately 
from one end of the valley to the other; neither, did the 
light* from the burning, nor indeed any knowledge of it, 
•reach Lily-garth until all danger was oter. 

Richard Elworthy, who, above everything, wished to 
avoid any breach of the peace, was unspeakably annoyed 
at this occurrence; and disregarding the torrents of 
abuse b^* which he was assailed by the congregated 
household, rushed down stairs, and issued peremptory 
orders to have the fire-huckets taken down, and the firo- 
engine brought out. But this was already done; there 
was neither man nor woman about the place who was 
not prompt for action, and whose activity and energy 
was not loused still more by the deteimination not to re- 
ceive orders from Richard ^Iworthy. 

It^ was soon ascertained that there was no danger to 
the Hall; but the lirp having been made loo near the 
stack fiom TvhicU the faggots were taken, it also caught 
fire and soon became one mass of fiaine most terrific to 
witness. A now cause of apprehension then arose from 
a ha} -rick whicli stood near, and which adjoined the 
stables, from wlftcli the horses were immediately rc- 
n/oved. 

Richard Elworthy, %is wo have^aid, was most assidu- 
ous on this occacion; rushing from point to point, and 
giving orders as thouglf ho were the master of the 
place. 

His zeal, however, defeated its own object; the people 
who resented hifi interference, e\cn though his directions 
were the wisest that could be given, everted themselves 
with redoiihlad voluntary energy and forethought, that 
they might render his commands unnecessary by fore- 
stalling them. It afforded a great deal of amusement, 
even amidst the firsfP terror, when one of tlie maid ser- 
vants, a stout ddc-lass, w*ho, when directing the leathern 
pipe of the engine, was peremptorily ordered by RieBard 
Elworthy to make some alterations in her movements, 
at once out short the speakftr’s words by turning, --as if 
accidentally, the stream of water upon * iinnself, and 
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drenching him from head to foot. It was done as if in 
the twinkling of an eye, and the next moment the water 
was deluging the hay-rick. There was a loud roar of 
laughter which the incensed heit-at-law thought it best' 
not to notice, and as it was soon after ascertained that there 
was no longer any danger of the fire spreading, he 
quietly retired from the scene, while seveial of the ring- 
leaders in the mischief, among the rest youu^ Dannel 
Garr, were already in the hands of the police. 

It was during this night that liichaid Elworthy learned 
that the widow was no longer at the JIall. This was a 
piece of intelligence that stat^led him. Where, then, 
was she, asked he, and how long had she been gone ? 
Nobody would give him a satisfactory answer, and he 
was filled with many susoicions and apprehension*^, 
which led, within the next several days, to active corres- 
pondence among the lawyeis. 

The news of an incendiary attempt upon Wast Hall 
spread far and wide, and did more to damage Richard 
Elworthy^s cause than anything else. It was univer- 
sally attributed to his agency; it was said that suppos- 
ing the widow to in the house, he had caused this 
diabolical outrage to be committed, m the hope of ics 
producing the most disastrous effects upon her. He was 
really guiltless of the affair, but he bo^e the blame. It 
was in vain, as far as popular opinion went, that he was 
extremely indignant; that he disclaimed all knowledge 
of the attempt, and even, to pro\e his innocence, did 
his utmost to bring* the true offenders to justice. 
Young Dannel Garr and several others were taken up 
on the charge, and for the present committed to 
prison. 

But Richard Elworthy gained nothing by all this. He 
was indeed ijo a most difficult position, between two very 
formidable horns of a dilemma. He n>ust either pirove 
hima guiltless of this outrage, and thereby incense his 
own party by convicting them, or ho must allow himself 
to be considered guilty of tbSs breach of the peace, and be- 
come, therefore, m his own person, amenable to thfl law. 
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Jle infinitely preferred the former, and now the rcf-action 
D.egan. And while he cursed the lawless people who, 
when*left to*themselves, had committed a fatal Outrage, 
dwhich had essentially damaged him in the eyes of all, 
they, in their turn, cursed him as a sneahing Judas, who 
would betray his own friendh when they were doing their 
best to serve him. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Whilst the violent passions of the Todb-gill Garrs and 
others, were raging almost ‘..o madness, and whilst all 
the Dale and the country round was ringing with' the 
strange news of this incendiary oiflrago, Mrs. Elworthy 
was calmly passing the caily weeks of May in the se- 
clusion of that shady old house, where 4U was as still as 
in a castle of enchantment. * She asked not for tidings 
of what occuirefd without, well knowing that she had 
wise and warm friends to protect her interests, and thpji 
her present duty was to wait and ^ be still. She walked 
daily in the quiet gaidcu at Lily-garth, but knew not, 
that at such times, a faithful sentinel, Christie or some 
^ one else, kept watch neai. Chiistie said, from her first 
coming to hj|||dLouso, **sho shall never know, pool thmg, 
how we never have he;- out of our sight, lest, nia'ppen^ 
she might not feel so free and easy.’^ 

The only thing they told her, was that Lord Lonsdale 
and many other influential people had written, immedi- 
ately on the news pf the fire, most kind letters. They 
read her only such parts as did noteicfer to the outrage, 
and she made no inquiries regarding the rest, for she 
knew that a time would come when nothing would be 
withneld from her. Lord Lonsdale, as well as the others, 
e^prpssed the warmest intex^st in her behalf, and ofiered 
aid and countpnance if any wergency occurred in which 
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.they could be avaiUble to her. This was retj eheefiag * 
'and consolator3\ Mr. Wilbraham had also written in 
assui^ them* of what Me. Entwistle had told Eichasd 
J^lworthy, that the Lord Chancellor took deep interest 
in the case, and that the child and its mother would find 
the most -favourable, and the most kind wardship, under 
this Head of the Law. 

• ‘*An(^-pray yo how’s th’ mistress? And have ye 
heard ought fra’ Lily-garth?” asked the dales- 
people of each other many times in tho course of 
each dny. 

Christie came home one evening in high delight, for 
he Lad met Matthey o* Brockside, who was just come 
out of llosendale, where lived the famous dumb wife 
that evoryl>ody consulted about their dreams. Mat- 
thoy’s sister, Ally, who lived in Rosendnio likewise, had 
droahied a wonderful dream. She dreamed that she saw 
a beautiful white dote, sitting on a rock amid raging 
waters; people in boats were trying to get at her to save 
her, but they could not, and then, all at once, there rose 
up from beside her a youilg eagle, and took her on its 
outspread wings, Aud lifted her from the rock, and soared 
■siath her far into the blue sky, away and away through 
golden sunshine, an(^ all the people in the boats, and 
crowds that wor^ looking on, set up a great shout of joy, 
with which Ally awoke. • 

Ally was so astonished by the dream that she went 
at once to the dumb wife to get it interpreted, and she, 
without a word about Mrs. Elw9rthy, showed them as 
plain as if it was in a glass, a lody lying in a bed with a 
“lad-bairn” it her arms. Ally, therefore, knew in a 
minute that it had reference to Mrs. El worthy. It was a 
dream of good omen, as the dumb wife had given her to 
luiderstaud. • 

Ally went from house to house in Rosendale, and her 
brother Matthey o’ Brockside did the same in Way|pnd- 
dale, telling everywhere the wonderful dream ana th^ 
interpretatioh which was giv§n of it by the dumb \dfe — 
she who never spoke, yet knew so much, and whose in- 
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^ ^terprefations of dreams were acknowledged true both far 
aim wide. 

It was now somewhat pa'it the middle of May, ♦ 

One morning, Christie o* Lily-garth called up his son 
brfore day-break, and* told him to lide with all speed to 
Sedburgh, and bid^ Mr, Bethune hasten there without 
delay. 

Thou mae tae my maie*” said Christie, ealLng again* 
to his son from his chamber door ; she ’ll go better than 
th* black filly.’* 

This permission showed to all who knew Chiistie, 
how much his lieait was in tho errand. This mare was 
dxis pride and Ins glory, and his son would not ha\e 
diarod to ask the loan of hex, but now she uas voluiiteeied 
for this hasty lide. 

Such of tile dales-people as saw young Fothergill o’ 
Lily-gaith liding at this early hour at full speed, undei 
stood the errand, and it soon spread ftom bouse to 
house, that the doctor was sent for to Lily-garth, and 
before night they should have great news one tv a} oi 
another. 

Young Fotliargill letumed for a late breakfast, accoid- 
ing to dale hours, and Mr. Bethune arrived ui liis ca^r 
iiago almost as soon. 

Chiistie said that he would mb down };he mare himsdf, 
for that he did not feel in spivts to go far from home 
that morning. And yet when hour ^ter hour passed, 
and he saw nothing but the an\ious faces of the women 
in hib house, it tv as more than he could bear. He now 
said he would go up the Fell and look after some black 
Scotch cattle which he had grazing ther^. He did so, 
and hoped tliat, as he had been away now for some 
hmrs, there would be glad Udmgs for liim on his 
return. « 

NoxyBis he the only one so waiting; a crowd of people 
was^nerally before the house^ keeping at a respectful 
disti^e; some sitting, others walking about, and others 
ge|^ and commg. TheJOP never had been such an 
^it^ment *and anxiety before. Christie inquirevl for 
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. his 'vnfe, and found her in the back-kitchen scouring; a 
cheese-pan. 

'^WaeVto me!’* said Nelly, rather snappishly, in 

* reply to her husband’s inquiries, “ she’s very badly!— to 
my thinking, very badly!” Neljy rubbed at the brass 
pan more energetically than ever, ^ and ^continued: 
wonder ’at women are fools enough to marry! Th* 

* finest i^an ’at ever was, isn’t worth what it costs a 
woman! I wish, for my part, that 1 do! ’at having 
bairns was turn and turn about, as would be mofe fair 
like, and then tb’ man, when he’d had his turn, would 
know how to set store by’s wife!” 

Nelly’s intense sympathy made her very cross. 

Christie did not reply, but walked back to the stable 
where his favourite mare stood, and leaning agaitust the 
stable door-post, thought over past times, lie recalled 
that dreadful day, now so long gone by, when the first 
]\Irs. Elworth^ died,' and his Nelly, then his blooming 
young wife, suddenly took to her bed, and the terrible 
agonies of cliild -birth succeeded, lie remembered his 
feelings at that time as Imngly as if it was now; when 
the intensity of his sympathy made him suffer with her, 
end it was a bitter grief to him that he could not hear 
all for her. His lieort at this moment was very heavy; 
a foreboding of •evil oppressed him, and he felt almost 
ns weak as a woman, fie thought of the dumb wife, 
and how she had interpreted Ally o’ Roscndale’s dream; 
hut it could not sustain his hopes now — it even seemed 
like a tempting of Providence. • 

Tears coursed down his sunburnt cheeks. “ What an 
old fool 1 am r ’ thought he to himself, but he could not 
shake off the depression. 

He was one of those simple, earnest souls, who believe 
that no prayer can bff efficient unless presented kneeling. 
It seemed disrespectful to the Almighty, according to 
his feeling, to present a petition otherwise than in ^this 
humble position. He now needed the consolation (ft^ 
earnest prayer ; therefore, mounting to tlie haydoft^ he 
kuel^ down among the hay, and prayed fervently for the 
m2* 
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who then hr her hotDr of noed^ and for the 
child about to be bom« and on whose life the well-^. 
being and happiness of so many depended. ' 

His prayer was ended*, and he came down; but just * 
as he roacW the outer door of the stable be heard the 
voice of bis dau|dLter/ shouting, Father! father! there's 
a lad bairn! a oSany lad balm!*’ 

The joyful news flew among the people outside} there 
was a buz 2 , a murmur, almost tu shout of joy. 

Christie said nothing, but again mounting the hay- 
loft, dropped once more upon his knees, and poured 
forth his genuine overflowing soul in thanksgiving; 
and when he came down again, he was as mod as the 
rest. , 

Kelly was in the parlour, setting out the lea-things, 
with cold meat, Various sorts of pies, and the great staud 
of spirits, the three bottles of which had been filled tiiat 
moniing for the occasion. Everjlibdy must now eat 
and drink, and the doctor was coming down for that 
purpose. ^ 

Nolly was crying for joy as fchristie came in. 

‘•Thou must ilae think ill o’ me for nfhat I said just 
now, Christie,” said she; “if th* woman has a* th' paini^ 
to bear, so has sho maist joy over her bairn. Oh! there 
is no joy like that of a mother over her pew-bom bairn; 
and 1 never thought, when it wei^ all over, ’at I had borne 
too much either for thy sake or th' bairn’s; so thou must 
think* nought of what I said.” 

Christie gave lii<^ wife a hearty kiss. He could just 
then have kissed all the world. He declared he was so 
pleased that he could forgive Richard El worthy, and even 
the veiyr himself, aU the mischief that he had tried 
to do. 

^ Christie said he could uot^stop Ko eat anything, for 
that he mitat go and teU the good news. “ But, pray ye, 
Nelly woman,” said he, speaking mysteriously and in a 
♦flispey, “ is th’ bairn all right and sound?” 

** For sure it is,” replied ^Nelly, looking as bright as 
^^r worde were satisfactoiy; “as sQUud and perfett a 
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baim as erer wer’ bom; a big thumpmg cbap ^at knoWI 
bow to cry, I promise thee!*’ 

Aad «th6re’s no fear ’at it may die then?’^ said 
Christie, now venturing to, speak in his natural voioo. 

The doctor at this moment came in, looking voiy 
cheerful. A 

“ Well, Mr. Fothergill,” said he, ororing his hand to 
Christjie, we’ve managed our affairs very satisfactorily 
up stalls. Mrs. Elworthy is famously, and we have a 
beautiful little boy.” 

Christie shoc^ the doctor’s hand so vigorously that 
the gripe was f*t long afterwards. He then went to an 
old-fashioned desk, the key of which himg to his watch- 
chain, and taking out thence a little roll of something in 
white writing-paper, opened it, and laid ten golden 
sovereigns and a half beftro the doctor. 

*'‘Tiicic, doctor,” said he, “those are yours; woVe 
liad them laid hj^ in readiness these many weeks." 
Them’b my brother at Birks-mill, and Mr. Walker o’ 
th* ‘lihool, and Matthey o’ Brockside, and One or two of 
th’ lolkb in Ellcrdale— hut you’ll find all th’ names 
wi'itten upo’ tli^ paper — we said ’at we’d mae you this 
little compliment amongst us if there wer* a likely bairn — 
wc mattered not mi^h whether it were lad or lass; so you 
can put it in y^jur pocket, doctor, And you’ll be none the 
worso of it, I reckon. # But I’ll go now and carry th’ 
news to th’ HaU,” said he, impatient to ho off. 

“ Willie’s gone there,” said Nelly; “ho set off as soon 
as til’ baini wer’ born,” ♦ . 

“ Then I’ll go to Dale-town,” said Christie. 

“All Dfile-town knows it by this time,” said Nelly; 
“besides, Michael Sattertliwaito’s there long afore this; 
ho ‘^et off when Willie did. Tlion ai*t getting an old man, 
Christie,” said LK *^ife, laughing; “tV young fellows allr'- 
get th’ start of thee! ” and then springing up from her 
ohair, she sot the parlour-door wide open, saying, Hark 
ye, Christie, my man, there’s th’ bairn a-S»Qrpochi:3g^ * 
TWe’s no mistake in tliari” • 

fflie doctor, who was well pleased wiihr,t&o ttoexpected.v 
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^eCf wh)6fa lie Bad placed in Bis pockety Ixegan^ in high 
good*huinour to explain that crying in a new-hom chdd 
was a Bare sign of healtk, and was necessary to exjAind 
the lungs, <kc. dec.; during which long speech, for the 
doctor made it both long and learned, poor Christie, who 
could listen toa^thing but the child, felt himself quite 
unmanned. TM voice of this new evistence, so welcome 
and so precious to him, seemed to stir the very dq:)ths of 
sentiment and aifectiou within him* He thought again 
to himself, ** what an old fool I am, for sure!” and tlien, 
who should walk in but Mrs. Mildmav hcr&elf, looking 
Very happy and yet very pale. She hA received every- 
body's congratulations but Christie's. lie, poor man, 
however, seemed in no condition to offer them, for the 
very sight of her at tliat moment brought such a choking 
sensation into his throat that he could not speak a word, 
fortunately Mrs. Mildmay bore him company; they shook 
'hands without saying a word, but their looks and their 
very silence were intelligible to each other 

The grand meal, whatever it might be called, wal) now 
ready, and the doctor was eatilig away with an amazing 
appetite from varipus of the many good things with which 
“the big table," as it was called, and which was onlj^ 
used on great occasions — ^wedding^ and such like, was 
now so abundantly furnished. ^ 

** Sit thee down and tae a mouthful," said Nelly to 
her husband, '*for thou’st not oaten anything to speak 
of to-day." 

**And yoi^ust driqk^o the health of the lady up 
stairs, and our young heir," said the hap^y, and proud 
doctor. 

Christie Jpjed a bumper, and drank a happy recovery 
and long fflfe to Mfs. Elworthy; then filled again, and 
^ drank tong life and prosperity to the^roung heir of Wast- 
Wayland. 

Uq ate something standing, for he said he must be off. 

^ tanst go down to Dale-town and set the bells a-ring- 
for though they might h^ar them up to the Hail, 
yet tfiey would.not disturb the mistress at Lily-garth^for 
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,Bow-fell kept off tke sound of tke bellsi as he haff often ' 
' n^oticed, 

Christie Tvas in such an excitement of joj, that he was 
.ready to ring the belljs himself. 

When he reached the church-yard gate, however, the 
bolls began to ring as of themselves; somgfcody.had been 
before him, that was evident. Besides jffichael Satter- 
^hwaite. there were plenty of others to set them on; even 
Isabel uarr, who by some unaccountable means, was on 
tlie spot to hear the first tidings, had been there, and 
left ten shillings for the ringers, as she promised, vowing 
more vehemently than ever, that there should be such 
tea-diinkings, and such merry-makings, as had never been 
known before, even if it took fifty pounds out of her own 
pocket. 

The bells were ringing, ms though they would shake 
the Wd church tower down, and all Dale-town was a-stir 
as well as the vallcyAtself, from one end to the other, 
when a chaise was seen driving rapidly through it, on 
it^ wa;^ont of the valley. It contained Richard Elworthy. 
Where he was going nob#dy knew; but hardly was he 
through the street and out of sight, when the landlord 

the Buirs lload rushed to his door-steps to look after 
him, exclaimmg loud enough for everybody to hear, 
“ The villain! an^ he has left his bill unpaid.'* 

Christie was a great ^nd happy man. Everybody 
thronged about him for days, and would sliake hands 
with him, not only because they loved and honoured him, 
for his own sake, but because he^bad always been the 
friend of the mistress, and because it was under his 
roof that the ^onng heir of Wast-Wayland was bom, 
when he and his mother were almost outcasts from their 
cwn. 

The general joy spd satisfaction w^ so great, that 
there was a daily throng at Lily-garth, to inquire after 
the young child and his mother, to make little offerings 
to both, and, if possible, to get a sight of him.v few 
favoured mortals bad seen h^ before he was m^y^days 
old, iind these became oracles on this popular .topic. The 
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' moBt VcmderM letKirtB of the aurpaBsing 'beanty and. 
intelligence of this child, were in circulation; no nurse 
nor mother in the Dale had ever seen anything cqial to 
him. 

His birth, of course, was in the newspapers, and many 
ocpies of suc]||papers are carefully preserved, by such of 
the dales-people as have a turn for the chronicling of 
events, to this day. r * 

The spirit of this general rejoicing, which had in it 
the spirit of conciliation, produced a remarkable eftcet at 
Birks-mill. The good quakers, Caleb and Elizabeth 
Fothergill, were, in some mysterious manner, brought to 
consent to the marriage of Thomas Broadbent and the 
pretty Agnes o’ Lily-garth. They said that they would 
no longer oppose his marrying “ out of the society,’’ 
Ceeing that A^cs and he we^e so much attached to each 
Other; or perhaps, suggested the good step-father, /nrncs 
might come into the society heidlo they ere man icd. 
He thought “‘Friends* would not object to recch’ng her, 
cooing that her father had been a ‘Friend’ liimse t.” 

The news of this concossidh on the {lart of Ins family, 
soon reached Thomas Eroadbent, an 4 he hurried into 
Way land-dale, with a heart so full of joy, that no olltcr 
hcsidcb Agnes’s could equal it. Iftwas delightful coming 
homo — after the miserable leaving that tlicrc had 
been. The step-father broached the idea of Agnes be- 
coming a “ Friend, ” for this was a sort of middle course for 
the good quaker to take. Thomas and Agnes took lliis 
matter i njjfc, c onsideration. They said that this would 
take a deMB time ; it would have to go from one monthly 
meeting tJroother ; for “ Friends ” were always so slow 
khout such things ; and, perhaps, after all they would not 
receive her because she was not “ a convinced Friend,’’ 
but only applied for membership because she wanted to 
marry a “ Friend.” 

They determined, therefore, as the shortest and safest 
43way, ty»go to church, as Agnes’s father had done before 
thepi, and get married at once. They did so. 

Cdeb and Elizabeth Fothe|gill looked very ^rave 
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. jrhcn they heard what the rash youag people had done* * 
TChey said “ ‘ Friends * would be very angry about it ; per- 
haps l^ould ‘•even deal with them' for having sanotioued 
i't; but as it was done, it could not be undone; there 
w'as no crying for shed inilk.” So they kissed and shook 
hands with the young couple, and in tho bottom of their 
hearts felt very well satisfied, 

• The y^ung heir of Wast-Wayland was baptized Wil-. 
liam after his father. The dales-people said among 
themselves that, of course, his christening would he very 
grand, and that no doubt Lord Lonsdale, or the Loi^ 
Chancellor, or perhaps both, would he his godfathers. 
They said that he and his mother should he taken back 
to the Hall with a grand procession of all the neighbour- 
ing gentry in carnages and on horseback ; and that all 
tho tenants sliould follow \ieth music and* banners ; they 
said^liat the bells of Dale^town should ring for a week, 
and that there shouW be a general holiday,* with bon- 
fires and fire-works ; that an ox should be roasted whole 
for tlujlmen, with plenty of good ale, and that the women 
jshould ha\e tea in tho meadow by Wast- water ; and that 
there never shoujd be so much honour done to a young 
heir and his mother as should be done on this occasion to 
Mrs. Elwortliy and hgr infant son. 

So talked thej in their entliusiasm ; hut they forgot 
that tho 3 oung mother w^s a widow, and that she could 
^ only return to her child’s home to feel in its desolate 
solitude that the child’s father would never enter it 
more. 

llonour wept over her child, her beautiful first-born. 
Now, for the first time, she might aive way to her grief, 
so many, many things pressed the sense of her bereave** 
meut upon her. A strange, deep agony stamped it upon 
her soul, when forgetting for a,moinent tho death of her 
husband in the ecstatic joy. of her child’s ftirth, she thought 
instinctively, as it were, how great would be his joy^also, 
and then sank down, remembering as if with .the ficrv 
wing of lightning, that he i^ould never, never jehold it 
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circle Tt with his loYe^that it was fatherless^that she 

was a widow ! 

No one at present could speak of hers as joyful feefings. 
She had yet to be allowed the indulgence of grief before 
her time of joy arrived. There was, however, healing 
for her in her maternal duty. Again she must curb her 
sorrow for the sake of her child. Oh! the wisdom an(i 
the sustaining power of duty! She was cahn^and still,* 
and at times her pale and sorrowful countenance was 
brightened by a smile of maternal love, only too often 
dimmed by tears. 4 

Christie, who was desperately bent upon her triumphal 
return to the Hall, could not be convinced of its utter 
impracticability, not to say impropriety, until he had seen 
Honour herself; then he said no more. 

She returned** quietly, veryAjuietly, one evening about 
the middle of June, and the few friends she loved iSest, 
they who Had stood by her in foni>er trials, were there 
to receive her, and to remove, if possible, some sad- 
ness from her desolation. After this, all the frmilies 
of distinction and influence in the neighbourhood 
vied who should show her most kindness and most 
attention. t 

But if she could not rejoice witli §^full-Learted joy, that 
was no reason why there should be no , rejoicing at all. 
Christie 0’ Lily-garth, his brother, Caleb Fothergill, his 
happy son-in-law, Thomas Broadbent, the good Mr. 
Walker, and even Isabel Garr, ’ took care that there 
should* The hells of Dale-town because the 

young heir had taken possession of ms father’s house; 
the chil^n, both boys and girls, had holiday, and tea 
||§d plM^ake under the sycamores in front of Mr. 
l^alker^Bchool; an ox was roasted and distributed one 
day, with pleuty^f good beer, to alt the poor people for 
mUes round, who would fetch .it, Christie officiating as 
seneschal on the occasion. The following day, that there 
^ight not be a surfeit of good things, a grand tea- 
drinking was held in a beii^tiful meadow below Birks- 
mill, after which, in the evening, everybody hastened to 
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.. a field near the t(tNV'n, where an exhibitor of fire-works,* 
who had been sent for from Lancaster, had set up his 
greift macliinerj, and where, as soon as it was dark, 

• everybody, old and young, gentle and, simple, from far 
and near, were transported by the wondrous beauty of 
(Catherine wheels, Homan candles, blue fire, rockets, 
stars, and every possible fiery device which the mechan- 

* iat coul^ imagine, and, to end all, there was a dance in 
the open air for the young people — (.Miristie, and two or 
three others of the more respectable dales-men, being, of 
course, masters of the ceremony. 

All this was anything but amusing to the people of 
Todb-gill. Young Danncl was in jail, betrayed there, 
as they said, by Hichard El worthy; and more than this, 
Dannel himself had lost that two hundred pounds which 
he, miserable man that ho #as^ had volunteered as a loan 
to tfio now penniless and abscoiidod heir-at-law. 

The Ica^e of Todj^gill was not, of course, renewed to 
DuiimJ Garr, lie and his family set off, as soon as 
youiigl Danners tiial was over, with what money they 
could raito, to America, Whither young Dannel was to 
follow them as s%on as the twelve months, the term of 
ii«pribOiiineiit to which he was sentenced, was CApired. 
Tlie old dibmal liou^. at Tods-gill was pulled down, a 
^9uhstantial one l^uilt in its stead, and here Thomas and 
Agnes Droadbont settled down, instead of going to 

^ Amenca, as they had tj^lked of, and thus a new and most 
rcb}»ecUblc name was added to the tenantry ot the young 
heir. 

The Duttons, of course, were anxious lookers-on, not 
knowing how tleepl} interested and implicated Mr. Fre- 
derick Ilorrocks was in tlie disgraceful part of the 
affair. To them it >vas rather satisfactory than other- ^ 
wise, that a true hei#was born; for see^^ng tljat all pos- 
sible advantage to them was lost, they had a pleasure in 
knowing that Hichard Elworthy was defeated. Little 
did they think that advantage to any of tl^ir ow 
family could have accrued by the success of iliat, lui- 
priiniiplcd adventurer. 
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Horrocks was enraged beyond meABure ; and but for . 
his share in the business, he would have betrayed the 
base thief whose accomplice he had allowed liimseif to 
become ; as it w^s, he knew that he was in this man's 
power, and it was only by the sacrifice of another con- 
siderable sum of money that, ho sent him out of the 
country, and bound him to remain there. 

The Lord Chancellor was an able and an iiyiulgcnt 
guardian, both of the widow and her child. Mr. Wil- 
braham was his intimate friend, and every suggestion 
from this excellent man had its full weight. As far as 
» possible, the wishes and views of the late Mr. ElwoTlliy, 
when they were known, were carried out. Mrs. Elwor- 
thy’s income was on the most liberal scale, and this ena- 
bled her to do an act of generous kindness, mere justice, she 
called it. She continued to pay Mrs. Dutton’s annuity 
out of her own income ; but that lady, not wialiing to 
consider herself in any way indcbwd to Honour Mild 
may, accepted it as an allowance made to her 1 y the 
Lord Cliauccllor, in consequence of her claims i,ii the 
Wast-Wayland property; and, though she knew to the 
contraiy, she alwti}s spoke of it as sucL TlonOui* iicmt 
ohjecled to this piece of self-deception; it v as enough 
for her lliat till's unhappy lady ct)uld be benefited in 
any \>ay. 


V At the present moment what is the state of affairs at 
Wast-Uall? Mrs. El worthy in the tenth ^ear of her 
widowhood, seems the impersonation of all that is lovely 
and ill woman. Ilcr hair, though she is still 

young, uher cahn and thiughtful countenance 

is remarkable for its expre^^sion of heart-felt good- 
ness^ and that joy which springs fioni the peace within, 
mlit is countenance of one who, having passed through 
a ^evTarfir conflict, has comt out, though wounded, yet 
victorious. I‘ 
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She is devoted to the well-being of her beloved dales-^ 
.people and her young son. Many have been the splen- 
.did alliances which havo been offered her; but she has 


* remained steadfast to her widowh(;od, and to the 
fulfiljnent of present duties in which her whole soul is 
engaged. 

Uf the child, I know not how to speak, lest I should 
seem te be as extravagant as Christie o’ Lily-garth, who 
firmly bolieves tliat human perfection exists in him. It 
is enough to say that this young William Elworthy is 
not only gifted with extraordinary personal beauty, but 
with rare natural endowments both of the heart and the 


head. Mrs. ]\Iildmay still lives hale and active, the 
happiest of mothers, the proudest and fondest of gi-and- 
inotliers. 


Scarcely any person consequence our story has 
die 3 within thc.^e leu years. Caleb and Eli/abctli Eother- 
gill still live at mill. And even though Thomas 
*1)1 oad bent did marry out of the society, “ Eriends,” dealt 
g( iitl / with his mother for the oirenee ; so gently, indeed, 
tliat when five or six yeftrs were passed, and she occa- 
bioiuilly dro]»]>ed*a few good words in meeting, there was so 
iftiicJi unity telt therewith that slie \va>; ad\anced up into 
the gallery, and thus^ook her place among the estaldished ' 
pn acliei’ft, or *‘jjuiiihtcring Friend'-,” as they arc called, 
Thomas and Agnes Jiroadbent llonrish immensely at 
Tods-gill. There are now many little rosy -checked 
children running about, and Agnes, though she obliged 
Thomas to take her to church to.bo married, now always 
goc'^io meeting with him, and has even ])ut on the nciit lit lie 
qualvcr cap, whieli ama/ingly become^ her. Her father 
is delighted itli her in thi'» costume, for she brings back, 
with her bright blooming face, the remembrance of the 
whole class of youi^' “ quaker lasses*” wh.o, when he 
was a young man, had great fascination for liiin, though 
he married after all “out uf the society.” He hah*oeca- 
sionally taken to going to “Friends’” meeting, diini'^c’'’, 
hut he says he shall never go back again into thc.‘oId fold, ^ 
beeJuse they are sadly too quiet for him, y^te'of Li^s old . 
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liking for them. Christie is as full of *encrgy and aetiyit|; 
as ever, and he hopes that he and every body else who < 
loved the master,” may live to see the daj when ^the 
young heir shall he onc-and-twenty, and then, he declares, 
there shall be such a jubilee held as ^\ill put every other 
out of lemembrance. 
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